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AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
refines 360,000 barrels of crude oil each day. 
13,000 service stations keep it flowing 





| This gal couldn't care less. 
| Just so there’s enough to ‘filler up.” 











Her main concern is that our products are dependable; our service, courteous. We doubt if 


| she'd sit still long enough for us to give her a few facts about the new $1°5 billion Atlantic — — 
| Richfield Company. That it has three modern refineries on three coasts. That it pro- ATLANTIC 
duces 6‘; million gallons of gasoline a day and sells it in 24 states — Atlantic in the East, 


Richfield in the West. And that now, as a result of the merger of Atlantic Refining Company 
| and Richfield Oil Corporation, we will be providing even better products and service for RICHFIEL D 





even more Americans. 
AtlanticRichtieldCompany - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jim registers this printer’s jigsaw puzzle to 144th of an inch. 


e Jim works over an illuminated table- 
top, putting together a bewildering vari- 
ety of film negatives. In the printing 
industry, he’s called a stripper. His skill 
st enables him 





as a graphic arts speci 
to assemble negatives of pictures and 
type into one complete unit, from which 
printing plates are made. He registers 
"to 144th 
of an inch. He can’t deviate a hairline 


-h piece of his‘ 





saw puz 


from absolute square. The final printed 
page depends largely on his skill and accu- 


racy plus cor 





tently printable papers. 
As a specialist, Jim Shufflebotham 


knows the importance of consistent 
to the 
that the 


quality in printing paper 


pressroom. He knows too, 





special skills which have made printing 
America’s 7th biggest industry find their 
finest expression on Consolidated Enamel 
Printing Papers. Consolidated’s 4,000 
specialists represent the greatest con- 
centration of papermaking skills at the 
only major mill that specializes in 
enamel! printing papers. 

WRITE US: Let us prove our enamels 





ean help make better. 


We'll send free 


your printing 


sample sheets to your 


printer on request. Have him compare 
the quality of our papers on one of 
your printing jobs. Sold only through 


Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchants, 


onsolidatec 
SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPER 








We give our medicines chills and fever 


‘The medicines we make for your good health are used throughout 
the world. In climates ranging from arctic cold to tropical heat. 


How do we make absolutely sure they will retain all of their 
therapeutic benefits under the rigors of any climate, no matter 
where they’re shipped or stored? 

Before marketing, we make our own weather in our laboratories 
and subject a medicine for many months, even years, to the attacks 
of heat, cold, humidity, sunlight—any condition that may affect 
its safety or effectiveness. 

And then we confirm these tests by running thousands more on the 
batches we ship, so that the SK&F medicine your doctor prescribes 


for you will do what it’s supposed to do. 


Wherever you may be—in Africa, Alaska, or Newark, New Jersey. 


nedicines for your very good health 
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(suaranteed 
to shave as close 


as ablade or 
your moneyback! 










Daring? You bet! But we can give 
f 


this quarantee because of 





our new 





. : Fle 
»xclusive Micro n shaving screen 


... the world’s thinnest. Sets up 
“ his Ke d then cuts them d wn— 
=F é som 
r base like a blade doe: 







Cuts more beard per stroke than any 


onson ''400"'. And 
remember, if it doesn't shave you as close as a 





naticatly better @ 
Cors Voodbridge, N.J 
blade, you get your money back. Aisa evdilatiic la Ganado 
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Babs & Walt Hobbs’ 


first bundle from 
heaven cost $500. 


A\ bundle that 


will grow to $45,000. 


DOOT planning? 


Nota bit. Babs plans to have at 
least two more. Walt has a plan, 
too. Here it iS: Save regularly ata 
bank...and to protect that nest egg, 
let the bank help out with the big, 


That 


way, the bundle Walt expects to 


; ' 
important things he'll need. 


borrow to raise his family is actually 
part of his savings plan. The Hobbs 


expect to borrow: 


> 1,500—For baby bills 
val 


20,000 —For their house 


7 EN) ' 
12,500—New cars over the years 


J 


00—House addition as other 


kids come along 


°) 


000— College G times as much 


if Babs’ plans work out) 


Won't you be borrowing for 


many of the same things (or others) 


4 





while your family is growing? Then 


do it the way the Hobbs intend to 
and much of what you pay back on 
your loans will actually be building 
a solid estate. Here’s w hat Babs and 
Walt plan to do: they’re going to 
the Full Service bank where they 
have a checking account, and open 


a savings account. 





The Hobbs know they can make 
their savings do double duty at 
a Full Service bank. First, their 
nest egg keeps growing at guar- 
anteed interest. Second, their 
savings help them borrow at 
lowest bank rates. 


You see, most families must 
borrow a great deal in a lifetime for 
things they need. That's why lower 
loan rates can save you hundreds 
—even thousands—of dollars. 

Take advantage of your Full 
Service bank—to save, borrow and 
build. It’s the place where you keep 


your checking account. 


KR 


SERVICE 
Where you ean 
save, borrow and build eK « 
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Bill still has a full acre to mow. Jack has 
to smooth out his gravel drive. Clyde prom- 
ised his wife he would roll the lawn. And 
good ole Sam, the par shooter, still has to 
haul enough stone for his whole patio. But 
don’t worry, they'll make it in time. 

The secret, of course, is that each one 
owns an Allis-Chalmers BIG-TEN tractor 
with lots of attachments. They pay for it 
by the month,* just like at the country club. 

With their BIG-TEN tractors they are 
still fresh and frisky for the entire 18 holes. 
Playing more golf now, too... even chal- 
lenging other foursomes. But Sam the par 
shooter wants to drop out. He’d rather 
BIG-TEN than golf. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Please send your new full color brochure showing 
how the BIG-TEN and attachments can speed 
through jobs. 


) Please send the name of our nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address. 
City ————— = 


State 
From the tractor people who make the big ones 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, Box 511, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


*Convenient terms through Allis-Chalmers Credit Plan 











TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday. June 15 

THE UNDECLARED WAR (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).* A news special citing 79 instances 
of “overt hostilities’ —meaning shots, sol- 
diers and casualties—since World War II, 
with special emphasis on guerrilla  skir- 
mishes in Colombia, Guatemala and Peru, 
and the Panama Canal Zone riots of 1964. 


Thursday, June 16 

THE BAFFLING WORLD OF ESP (ABC, i0- 
11 p.m.). Basil Rathbone narrates a study 
of extrasensory perception, using films of 
actual ESP experiences and lab  experi- 
ments to explore telepathy, clairvoyance 
and the power of mind over matter. Among 
those interviewed are Menninger’s Gard- 
ner Murphy and Yale’s Henry Margenau. 

THE DEAN MARTIN SUMMER SHOW (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). The name of the star is the 
same, but the program is just a summer 
replacement, with Comics Dan Rowan and 
Dick Martin filling in for the absent Dino. 
Then, to hold down the show's exploding 
population, the producers have halved the 
Smothers Brothers, presenting only Tom 
as guest star. 


Friday, June 17 

WAYNE AND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFEC- 
TIONATE LOOK AT BOB HOPE AND BING 
crosBy (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Canada’s top 
comics, Johnny Wayne and Frank Shu- 
ster, have a little harmless fun with some 
of the century's most celebrated come- 
dians in a series of film-clip profiles start- 
ing with Bob and Bing. Premiére. 


Saturday, June 18 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6 
p.m.) The Le Mans 24-hour endurance 
race for sports cars, one of the season's 
longest, and sometimes its grimmest grind. 
Live from France by satellite. 

U.S. OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP (ABC. 
6-7:30 p.m.). South Africa’s Gary Player 
defends his 1965 title at San Francisco's 
Olympic Country Club. More on Sunday 
from 6 to 8 p.m, 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Bing Crosby is host, and his visitors 
include Tammy Grimes, Nanette Fabray, 
Jackie Mason and David Frost, Repeat. 


Sunday, June 19 

DIRECTIONS '66 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). A 
compassionate look at the difficulties par- 
ents experience in bringing up deaf chil- 
dren. focusing on two teen-agers: a_ girl 
who wants to be a gym teacher and a boy 
who leans toward botany. 

SPORTSMAN’S HOLIDAY (NBC, 5;30-6 p.m.). 
Voyages to happy hunting and fishing 
grounds with tips on how to come home 
with the big ones. This trip is to Alaska 
and Argentina for big game and trout, and 
to reservoirs in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire for fresh-water bass. Premiére. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). The startling similarities and im- 
portant differences between the war in 
Viet Nam and the successful twelve-year 
British campaign against Communist guer- 
rillas in Malaya are reviewed in “How to 
Fight a Guerrilla War.” Repeat. 

NBC NEWS ENCORE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Naturalist-Author Joseph Wood 


* All times E.D.T. 
6 


te a ee 


Krutch is the guide for a trip through the 
Grand Canyon starting at the rim, taking a 
ride down the Colorado River rapids and 
stopping for a visit with the Havasupai 
Indians. Repeat. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME is more lavish entertainment than 
great musical, but it looks good and has 
the brash assurance typical of Broadway 
when it does something well because it is 
familiar, Angela Lansbury plays kooky 
Auntie with gusto. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! When a 
man leaves home and country, he buries 
part of himself, and he is not likely to 
stand beside that grave dry-eyed. Patrick 
Bedford and Donal Donnelly are excellent 
as the public and private selves of a young 
Irishman on the eve of departure for Phil- 
adelphia and the New World. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dance-hall dolly 
whose heart is leaden but whose feet are 
mercury, Gwen Verdon is effusive. The 
slickness of Bob Fosse’s choreography is 
suffusive. What there is of Neil Simon's 
book is elusive. 

CACTUS FLOWER. French sex farces cen- 
ter around a door, Through it, one lover 
rushes. Behind it, the other lover hides. 
When it creaks open, it suggests suspicion. 
When it slams, it declares the end of the 
affair, In this latest Paris import, Actors 
Barry Nelson and Lauren Bacall and Di- 
rector Abe Burrows make frequent and 
funny use of it, 


RECORDS 
Stage & Screen Music 


MAME (Columbia). The Broadway sea- 
son's biggest musical hit has spawned a 
surefire original-cast recording. Jerry Her- 
man’s score repeats his Hello, Dolly! suc- 
cess, this time with Angela Lansbury 
instead of Carol Channing. The title song 
contains its own review: “You charm the 
husk right off of the corn, May—mmm.” 

SWEET CHARITY (Columbia). Cy Cole- 
man’s score and Dorothy Fields’s lyrics 
are spotty in this hit-show album. Gwen 
Verdon’s songs sound strangely tuneless, 
and the show’s greatest asset, Bob Fosse’s 
choreography, is lost completely, But some 
of the second-lead and chorus numbers 
are sprightly, particularly the memorable 
Baby Dream Your Dream, sung by Helen 
Gallagher and Thelma Oliver. 

SUPERMAN (Columbia). Superproducer 
Hal Prince should have nipped into a 
phone booth and found himself some su- 
permusic for his musical. As it is, both 
score and lyrics are decidedly Clark Kent- 
ish. Recommended only for indefatigable 
collectors of original-cast albums. 

THE KATE SMITH ANNIVERSARY ALBUM 
(RCA Victor). So well have Kate's last 
two albums done (How Great Thou Art 
is still on the Billboard charts after 22 
weeks) that Victor has borrowed Peter 
Matz from Columbia to rearrange 24 of 
her biggest hits in celebration of the 35th 
anniversary of the day—May 1, 1931— 
when she started her first radio series, The 
result is nostalgic easy listening. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO (MGM). A 110-piece 
symphony orchestra, reinforced with 24 
balalaika players and a section of Japa- 
nese instruments including a samisen, a 


koto and a 6-ft. gong (valued at $3,000), 
plus organ, novachord, electric sonovox, 
harpsichord. electric piano, tack piano and 
zither, plays Maurice Jarre’s Oscar-winning 
score. The variety of instruments would 
be more interesting if the listener could 
pick them out, but they all seem to play 
at once. One haunting tune, Lara's Theme, 
emerges—but just barely. 

NOTHING THRILLED US HALF AS MUCH 
(Epic). This reissue of The Best of Fred 
Astaire is decidedly a collector's item: 
original recordings of such favorites as 
Cheek to Cheek, Slap That Bass and Let's 
Call the Whole Thing Off, sung and 
danced (the tapping is almost as expres- 
sive as the lyrics) by the master. 

JEANETTE MACDONALD AND NELSON EDDY 
(RCA Victor), “Together again,” as the 
previews of coming attractions used to 
say. Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life, Indian 
Love Call, Rose-Marie—they're all here, 
the original recordings, most of them nev- 
er before put on LP and one, Song of Love 
from Blossom Time, never released at all 
until now. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp to the 
nearest record store. 

COLOR ME BARBRA (Columbia), Carpers 
have claimed that the second Streisand 
TV special was overproduced, but it would 
take a real Barbraphobe to fault this al- 
bum of songs from the show. From the 
soft-shoe shuffle of Sam, You Made the 
Pants Too Long to Non, C’Est Rien, Strei- 
sand’s first venture into French, this rec- 
ord extends the image. 


CINEMA 


“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” As a Soviet sailor 
whose sub runs aground on an island off 
the New England coast, Broadway's Alan 
Arkin (Luv) makes light of cold war jit- 
ters in a rib-cracking feature film debut. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Growing up on a 
sheep ranch in New Mexico proves event- 
ful for the ten-year-old hero (Pat Cardi) 
of a sturdy adventure film by the makers 
of such children’s classics as Misty and 
Island of the Blue Dolphins. 

LE BONHEUR. A happy French philander- 
er tacks blissfully between his wife and 
mistress in Director Agnés Varda’s ex- 
quisite essay on young love, spelled out 
with considerable cynicism and art. 

BORN FREE. The life and loves of Elsa 
the lioness are joyously re-created from 
the bestselling book by her biographer, 
Joy Adamson. 

MANDRAGOLA, Machiavelli's ribald Ren- 
aissance classic about a Florentine lady's 
virtue, directed with plenty of low period 
humor by Italy's Alberto Lattuada and 
played as high comedy by Rosanna Schiaf- 
fino and a sporty cast. 

LES BONNES FEMMES. In a_ perceptive 
drama by French Director Claude Cha- 
brol (The Cousins), the pursuit of hap- 
piness leads four hopeful shopgirls into 
some of the most bizarre and horrifying 
byways of Paris. 

MORGAN! Polished performances by 
Vanessa Redgrave and David Warner lend 
luster to an oddball comedy about an ec- 
centric London painter who woos his 
former wife gorilla-style. 

DEAR JOHN. Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren studies the sexcapade of a 
lusty sailor Garl Kulle) and a winsome 
waitress (Christina Schollin) who dis- 
cover that a weekend abed can sometimes 
lead to love. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Under Nazi 
rule in Czechoslovakia, a Chaplinesque 
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“Sometimes it turns me alee 
J ekyll-and-Hyde Ye 


“Usually I’m a nice easygoing guy,” Mr. Harry 
Falklam told us, “‘and that’s important in pth busi- 
ness. I have to be friendly and warm towards people 
.. I have to be a good salesman all day long. 
“But with a headache, I’m not worth a darn. I 
get annoyed. I show my annoyance, and it turns 
me into Jekyll-and-Hyde! 
“So the minute I feel a headache starting, I’ll go 
and grab some Excedrin®. It gives me better relief 
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than aspirin. It works fast—and for me it’s more 
permanent!” 

If you can’t afford to give in to headaches in your 
business —try Excedrin. It’s strong enough to work 
while you do. 

Tablet for tablet, it’s 50% stronger than aspirin 
for relief of headache pain. 

Excedrin analgesic tablets —the extra-strength pain 


; ‘TM 
reitever ‘i 
el © 1966 Bristol-Myers Company 
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Remember 


ild. 


The good mild taste of Montclair 
and Carlton. 

It’s a winning taste. 

Take a stand. Go for Montclair, 
go for Carlton, go for mild. 









O©is6z BY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winters 


Venthol lip 


EXTRA MILD 


CIGARETTES ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
WS WHO SEEK EXCEPTIONAL MILONESS 


©1969 OY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Just enough in every puff. The light one. 





Products of Th Amancan Jobacerkompany Oa Tr co 


the most selective 
TIME is the bigg 
the mosteselectiy 


; , 
4  — 









carpenter VJosef Kroner) endures a Kaf- 
kaesque nightmare when his friendship 
with a harmless old button seller (Ida 
Kaminska) is tested by an order for the 
deportation of Jews 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
Christ is part prophet, part social reformer 
in a memorable Bible epic, taken word 
for word from Scripture by Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Communist 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Suicide ended 
the promising career of Poet Sylvia Plath 
in 1963. In these poems written during her 
last months, she dipped her pen in old 
wounds and secret bile and scribbled a 
volume of violent verse that constitutes a 
major contribution to the poetry of abre 
action 

MEMOIRS 1945-53, by Konrad Adenauer 
Der Alte’s tone is often too dryly profes- 
sorial, but in the first of two autobio- 
graphical installments he gives a_ highly 
readable account of Germany’s rise from 
defeated enemy to much-courted ally 

IN MY FATHER’S COURT, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. An old master at evoking fantastic 
and various visions of Eastern Europe's 
vanished Jewry, Author Singer is at his 
engaging best remembering his boyhood 
in a Polish rabbi’s household 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. It is the year of Hastings, and the 
story of the battlefield where one king 
(William the Conqueror) was spawned 
and another (Harold I of England) died 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. In telling about a philologist hos 
pitalized with a brain injury, British Hu- 
morist Burgess explores the real meaning 
that lurks behind mere words. 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette: edited by 
Robert Phelps. A life of sensualism and 
intellectual adventure is traced in Colette’s 
random reminiscences; nothing in her own 
sensitive fiction is as fascinating as the 
story of her emergence from the shadow 
of a cynical, exploiting husband 

SELECTED POEMS, by Eugenio Montale. 
The most profound poet of modern Italy, 
Montale is at last given English transla- 
tions (by Robert Lowell, Mario Praz and 
G. S. Fraser, among others) to match his 
European reputation. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 

2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 

3. The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
4. The Source, Michener (4) 

5. Tell No Man, St. Johns (7) 

6. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (5) 
7. Those Who Love, Stone (6) 

8. Menfreya in the Morning, Holt (10) 
9. Columbella, Whitney 

10. The Comedians, Greene (8) 


NONFICTION 
The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 
Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (2) 
In Cold Blood, Capote (3) 
Human Sexual Response, 
Masters and Johnson (6) 
5. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (5) 
6. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (4) 
7. The Last 100 Days, Toland (8) 
8. Games People Play, Berne (7) 
9. The Big Spenders, Beebe 
10. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (10) 
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If Rose’s is made for gimlets, 
what's it doing ina Margarita? 


2 
=—_—_— 







—T 


ite 


You'll never know until you try one. tequila, 2 jigger Triple Sec, ¥2 jigger 


“Olé!” Rose’s. Shake well with cracked ice 
Without Rose’s lime juice, the and pour into a cocktail glass whose 
tequila is nothing. rim has been spun in salt. 
The Triple Sec is nothing. You prefer a gimlet? Be our guest. 
The salt is nothing. The Rose’s gimlet: One part Rose’s 
Rose’s brings them all together to 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka. Serve in 
q with a tropical flourish. Try one. a cocktail glass or on the rocks. 
' The Rose’s Margarita: 1/2 jiggers (Would you try the Margarita if we 


called it “The Thelma”’?) 


a 


el 





This Lennox heating-cooling unit was 
loaded into a Flying Tiger plane at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for 3:00 a.m. take- 
off. At 2:45 p.m. the same day, the 
unit was in operation on the roof-top 
of a medical building in Pasadena, 
California. Reason for rush: Building 
construction was 45 days ahead of 
schedule. 

Lennox DMS (Direct Multizone 
System) is shipped ready for hookup 
... completely wired and packaged, 
including controls, to provide single- 
source responsibility. 

There are many unique advantages 
to this Lennox cooling-heating sys- 
tem: 

Flexible ducts will permit quick 


we fwisted — 
a tigers fail 


10 


alteration of interior building spaces. 


It can heat and cool up to 12 dif- 
ferent zones at the same time, to pro- 
vide individual room-by-room control. 

It cools free at any temperature 
under 57°F. Ventilates continuously. 





LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING * 





HEATING 





(and 12 hours later 
this Lennox DMS was 
cooling a building 
2400 miles away!) 


Controls humidity. Filters air clean. 
It's the quietest system available. 
And lightest for its capacity (up to 22 
tons cooling, 490,000 Btuh heating). 
It permits progressive, modular oc- 
cupancy. And installs on the roof to 
conserve costly floor space. 

It offers a choice of gas, electricity, 
or hot water as a heat source. 

What are you building? An office, 
school, or church? A clinic, labora- 
tory, apartment, plant? 

You can occupy earlier, alter more 
freely, with a series of Lennox DMS 
units on the roof. 

For information, write Lennox In- 
dustries Inc., 597 South 12th Ave. 
Marshalltown, lowa. 
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It should be just as beautiful inside, right? 





Right! It’s our Ultra-Slim attaché. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Sure, that lush soft viny! lining makes it beau- 
tiful. But the Ultra-Slim attaché is roomy too. 


Just 3!5-inches thin, and a mere 5 pounds a) 

empty, it takes everything a busy executive TOURISTER 

needs. A three-compartment expandable folder % 

keeps papers orderly. And a cast vinyl cover- LUG GAGE 
a 


ing (to resist scuffs and scratches), reinforced 
with fiberglass, keeps it travel-tough. Typical 
of American Tourister Luggage, it sports spring- 
less locks and a foam-cushioned handle. Will 
the Ulira-Slim make a hit on Father’s Day? 
You bet your life it will! 


American Luggage Works, Inc. Warren, Rhode Island 02885 





Soft Whiskey. 





Is it for cowards? 
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LETTERS 





Separating the Boys 


Sir: The childish pronouncements on the 
draft [June 3] of those who would enjoy 
the harvest without the labor are empty 
and redundant. Joe College "66 is a sad, 
disgusting example for my children to 
have to follow. He tempts me to resign 
to avoid contributing to the security in 
which he is free to demur and complain. 

Gary D. BELCHER 

Captain, U.S.A.F. 
San Angelo, Texas 


Sir: Whenever the Class of 66 feel sorry 
for themselves, they should count the 
graves at Arlington, or the crosses on Iwo 
Jima, or the Chosin headstones, and then 
thank God that they have the privilege of 
an education and free choice of career. 
And instead of fearing the unknown, they 
should look forward to military service. 
Most ex-servicemen will tell you that some 
of their best times and most lasting friend- 
ships were in the armed forces 
Howarb G. BLAIR 

Peoria, Ill. 


Sir: Although my advanced age (29) 
might preclude rational discussion with 
members of the Class of 1966, I would 
remind them that few if any Americans 
have been enthusiastic about the prospect 
of military service. It is, as it was, an 
experience unmatched in monotony, un- 
equaled in frustration, unsurpassed in 
futility—but unavoidable if peace and 
freedom are to be maintained. If the 
world is full of contradictions, it is also 
full of opportunities and hope, and it is 
a challenge to graduates individually to 
correct the one by pursuing the other. 
CHARLES R. McDoweELt 
Administrative Assistant 
to the Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir: These boys may be over 21, but 
they won't be men until they realize that 
no war can be fought at a convenient 
time or place. We have only today’s war, 
and it must be fought today, on today’s 
battlefield. 
CHARLOTTE DUNN 

San Diego 


Sir: Why, pray tell, did Wilson wait 
until his senior year to apply for an aca- 
demic deferment? Why did he not plan 
ahead for an obligation that has become 
as inevitable as income taxes? Why did 
he avoid the ROTC program, which takes 
at least some of the uncertainty out of 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1/1. 60611 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: 1) new subscription 


name 
O renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States address” 
and Canada: I year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 








pre-Army life? Come off it Gary, David, 
Douglas, Paul! How about a little less 
whining and a little more determination 
as we thank God that we were not born 
in time for Okinawa, Iwo Jima, Omaha 
Beach and Guam. Those young guys were 
inconvenienced too, you know. Because 
they were, you've got your precious free- 
dom and college education. 
CHARLES R. GRIZZLE 

Burbank, Calif. 


Sir: I agree with the students who object 
to military service. For some people the 
military is a complete waste of time. For 
those who will learn a useful skill or gain 
valuable experience in human _ relations 
and management, military service might 
be worthwhile. For others, like those 
working toward an academic career, it 
is valueless. a loss of time that could be 
put to better use. Furthermore, what does 
a future history or biology professor have 
to offer the armed forces that anyone else 
does not have? The military does not 
need everyone of eligible age. Let it by- 
pass those who will contribute least and 
lose most by being required to serve. 
RICHARD A, Horvitz °66 

Harvard College 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: English Novelist (The Old Wives’ 
Tale) Arnold Bennett once said: “No one 
can possibly be satisfied, or happy, who 
feels that in some paramount affair he has 
failed to take up the challenge of life. 
For a voice within him, which none else 
can hear but which he cannot choke, will 
constantly be murmuring: ‘You lacked 
courage. You ran away.’ It is happier to 
be unhappy in the ordinary sense than to 
have to listen to the end of one’s life to 
that dreadful interior verdict.” 


R. MASSEY 





Hinsdale, Ill. 


Verdicts on Viet Nam 


Sir: How can President Johnson expect 
us “nervous Nellies’ [May 27] to unite 
behind his unwinnable. unnecessary, un- 
justified, unconstitutional war in Viet Nam? 
He's sending our fine young men over to 
that jungle to be slaughtered and maimed. 
However much his domestic policies may 
be commended, in Viet Nam he advertises | 
his gaucherie in foreign affairs. 

Roy EDWARD WOLFE 
San Francisco 


Sir: As a serviceman in the Army, let 
me tell the public that every American 
soldier is dedicated to this war. We do not 
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When I needed help, 
my Hartford Agent 
did more 
than just handle 
my claim. 


After fire ravaged a florist shop late 
one Saturday night, the Hartford 
Agent borrowed a truck, roused the 
local lumber dealer, and boarded 
up the store front. The case may be 
a bit unusual. But not the attitude. 
Your Hartford Agent ee 

does more than 4 
he really has to do. 


Insurance by 


THE HARTFORD 


The Hartford insuraée Groep, Hartford, Conn: Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company + tford Accident and Indemnity Company + Hartford Life 
Inswrance C) ny + Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey + New York. 
Underwriters Insurance Company + Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
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seek personal glory, but we do look fot 
ward to seeing Communism defeated and 
to seeing a nation restored to a demo- 
cratic way of life. We not only fight the 
enemy with weapons of war in the field, 
but we also fight poverty. illiteracy and 
disease 
(SP5) Puitt C. ARCHBOLD 

Viet Nam 


Carrying the Mail 


Sir You report [May 27] that “80% of 
all the U.S. bombing of North Viet Nam” 
originates from four airfields. Permit me 
to offer a correction. Since the beginning 
of air strikes ainst North Viet Nam, 
more than 50° of such strikes have been 
flown from U.S. Navy aircraft carriers off 
the coast of Viet Nam. With only two 
attack carriers continually on Yankee sta- 
tion launching these strikes, that figure may 
seem incredible, It is, nonetheless, accu- 
rate, and a tribute to the skill and deter- 
mination of the officers and men of these 
ships to whom a 16-hour day of hard 
physical labor, tension and danger has be 
come their expected routine 
(REAR ADMIRAL) H, L. MILLER 
Chief of Information 





U.S. Navy 
Washington, D.C 


Here’s Sand in Your Eye 


Sir Thank you for an interesting cover 
story on Juan Marichal [June 10], unques 
tionably the second-best pitcher in base 
ball. Marichal is great—Sandy is greater 

Bruce T. J. STINEBRICKNER 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 


Sir Your choice of Marichal as cover 
subject is tantamount to driving a Volks 
wagen when there is a Cadillac in the 
garage 

GEORGE ELtiort 
Monrovia, Calif 


Sir: | was intrigued by the reference to 
the so-called “dead ball” days before 1930 
While “Home Run” Baker's twelve mag 
nificent flights over the fence may not set 
the record books aflame, a certain George 
Herman (“Babe”) Ruth managed in 1927 
to hit 60 home runs, a record that stood 
34 years until Roger Maris hit 61, benefit 
ing from an expanded schedule 
James J. Horan 

Fair Lawn, NJ 


Locking the Door Before 


Sir As a consultant on Asian Commu 
nism at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and as a former newspaperman, I 
compliment Time for its excellent cover 
story on Thailand's attempt at peaceful 
social revolution [May 27]. In Southeast 
Asia last summer with a State Department 
mission, | came to see that there is no 
substitute for concern—before the guer 
rillas come. As you show. both the U.S 
and Thailand have learned this well 
ROBERT LAWRENCE 





Los Angeles 


Sir: First. Buddhist monks do not beg 
for their food. They are offered it willingly 
and graciously by people who, in so doing. 
gain merit to auvement their spiritual 
lives. Second, Udorn, Ubon and the parts 
of Bangkok that are neon-lit especially to 
indulge U.S. servicemen are to many other 
peoples an indictment of Western civiliza- 
tion. American-style nightclubs, restau 
rants and bowling alleys tend to disrupt 
long-established, often exquisitely delicate 
patterns of life. For this we will increas- 
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A perfect shot 
every time...with 
Mallory DURACELL batteries. 


Today’s battery-powered cameras do just unwavering voltage, they give accurate 
about everything for you except say smile. results in super-sensitive built-in light 
Light is measured, the lens is set, and meters. With their extreme stability, they 
film advanced—all automatically. Flash is last many times longer than ordinary 

built right into many cameras, with self-set zinc-carbon cells, and hold their full power 
exposure control. In movie cameras, in storage two years or more. 


battery power drives the film and 
YI Mallory adds extra value to many other 
zooms the lens. 


kinds of products with electrical and 


Mallory high-energy DURACELL electronic components, timing devices and 
batteries are a power behind this revolution, powder metallurgy . . . to make good 
Packing big power into small space, products even better. P. R. Mallory & Co, 
they permit miniaturization. With their Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 
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It's good business to do business with Mallory 
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“ONE HECK OF 
A BARBECUE 
SAUCE!” 


Cattlemen’s is an old-style 
barbecue sauce. Husky. 
Hearty. Captures all the 
burly taste of original 
old-fashioned chuck 
wagon barbecue recipes. 
It really gets through 
to ribs, steak and chicken. 
Makesa great =a, 
marinade, too 
Try 
Catteni Ss: 
Mild, Regular 
or Smoky. 
A new brand 
from 
French’s. 








Status symbols should be 
silky smooth 
and very hard to get. 





Like this one. 


Connoisseurs call silky smooth Bacardi 


Afiejo rum “‘the brandy of the tropics.’ And 
we can make just enough to keep about one 
person in every 20,000 in modest supply. 
In fact, Bacardi Afiejo fits the definition so 
well you may even prefer to enjoy it in a 
status-symbol snifter. 


ENJOY BACARDI » ANEJO RUM 


Pride of the Bacardi Family. 


©BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FLA. RUM, 80 PF. 
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| ingly be asked to answer. Third, the insect 
sauce is delicious with roast chicken! 
GREGORY MARONICK 
Peace Corps Volunteer 
Bangkok 


Dust to Dust 


Sir: I have just compiled a second edi- 
tion of a directory listing 800 little maga- 
zines [June 3]. You cite only four, all of 
the stuffy, academic ilk that would have 
been dead long ago (with the possible ex- 
ception of Sixties) if forced to go it alone 
like the truly independent and gutsy pub- 
lications where virtually all significant 
writers get their start. You can't really 
think that those four mags represent the 
field. Did you ever hear of The Smith? 
Poetry Newsletter? Manhattan Review? 
Ole? Earth? Probably not, because you 
live too far off the ground. 

LEONARD V. FULTON 

Editor and Publisher 


Dust 
El Cerrito, Calif. 





In Their Wonderful Flying Machine 


Sir; With all due respect to the helicop- 
ter industry, permit us to take exception 
to your statement referring to the Bensen 
gyrocopter as “the closest thing to a flying 
chair yet made by man” [May 27]. Tex- 
tron’s Bell Aerosystems Company has 
been flying for nearly a year a rocket- 
propelled device known as the Flying Chair. 
In addition, Bell has developed another 
rocket-propelled device, the Pogo Stick. 
These devices have been flown more than 
2,500 times with 100% reliability. The 
Flying Chair doesn’t quite match the flight 
duration of Mr. Bensen’s craft yet, but 
we're working on that. 

ALBERT W. SPINDLER 

News Bureau Manager 
Bell Acrosystems Co. 
Buffalo 


| Not Necessarily So 


Sir; About Gallup's finding that the pub- 
lic is “far ahead” of educators in will- 
ingness to accept innovation in schools 
{June 3]: in education, as in medicine, 
innovation is not necessarily desirable. I 
wonder how many people would ask their 
physicians to prescribe a drug on the sole 
recommendation that it is new. Given that 
novelty per se is not an appropriate cri- 
terion, the educator must turn to other 
criteria—perhaps research findings. But, 
although there are studies supporting the 


| notion that team teaching, programmed 


tests, and the Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
for examples, are in some way superior to 
traditional techniques, it is not difficult to 
find research reports that contradict this 
conclusion. We must provide the educa- 
tor with assurance that if he innovates, 
the data will not soon go against him. 
Perhaps the solution lies in establishing 
Research Evaluation Centers to reconcile 
contradictory findings. 
WILLIAM B. GILLOOLY 

Assistant Professor of Education 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 


Challenging the Report 


Sir: In your excellent article on mid- 
career training for journalists [June 3], 
you cite the complaint of some editors that 
reporters often fail to return to their old 
jobs. But can this be accepted as a serious 
argument against programs that enable 
newsmen to increase their knowledge? 





Among the 40 alumni of Columbia Uni- 





versity’s five-year-old Advanced Interna- 
tional Reporting Program, the first of the 
new programs supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation, most have returned to their former 
organizations—and in almost all cases, to 
more challenging assignments. Those who 
have moved on have usually done so with 
the sympathetic approval of former edi- 
tors. Only one has gone into public rela- 
tions and one into politics. 
JoHN LUTER 

Program Coordinator 

New York City 


Quite Certain 


Sir: As writers of what you refer to as 
“the universally loathed, laughless, taste- 
less” Carol Channing Special [June 3), 
we are confused. Having carefully watched 
ourselves on the delayed tape of the Emmy 
telecast, we are quite certain that we did 
not receive the Emmy for our good looks. 
Hat GOLDMAN AND AL GORDON 
Universal Studios 
Universal City, Calif. 


Father, Come Home to Me Now 


Sir: Replica pubs [June 3] indeed! Here 
in this Detroit exurb we have long loved 
the Town Pump as a home away from 
home. It's possible to have your laundry 
delivered at the Pump and then lose your 
shirt at Horse, a tough, three-handed card 
game. Pinochle players have their own 
corner; the Euchre Club meets Wednesday 
night. Pool shooters have their table (darts 
are too damn dangerous), You can buy 
farm-fresh eges or homemade horse-rad- 
ish, or leave messages on the bulletin 
board. No voluptuous nude behind the 
bar here; there is a slightly salacious wall 
mural painted by a customer of long ago. 
Summertime finds a horseshoe court set 
up on the edge of the parking lot, with a 
picnic table for kibitzers hiding in an 
elderly maple’s shade, Regular patrons 
sign up for seats on chartered buses to 
games of the Detroit Tigers, Lions and 
Red Wings. Oldtimers still talk about some 
of the more notable excursions, which have 
taken as long as three days to make the 
70-mile round trip to Detroit. Owners 
John Plegue and Harry Allor are patient 
but firm, and violators of good-conduct 
rules are banished—sometimes forever. 
Probably 98% of the customers are on a 
first-name basis with each other. And the 
small-town news at the Pump is far 
fresher and at least as accurate as that 
published weekly in the Anchor Bay Bea- 
con. When the price of beer recently ad- 
vanced from 15¢ to 20¢, scarcely a mur- 
mur was heard. After all, that’s a small 
price to pay for such amenities. Dear wife, 
I'll be home late tonight. 
Roper? M. Lienert 

New Baltimore, Mich. 
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°75 Tire 


If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 
And that’s with your old tires, no less. 
You'd have to be insane to spend that kind of money. 
Be insane. It could pay off some day. 
The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 
The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve. 
The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
» 600 miles in a hurry. 
The day you pick upa nail and it’s three in the morning. 
Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 
And we'd be pricing ourselves right off the market if 
it wasn’t worth it. 

But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 
you would think anybody putsintoa tire. 
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Hand labor performed by men who've been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You're getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You're getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you're getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can ever know for sure is to need 
them. And not have them. 


Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly 


U.S-RUBBER 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 





Here’s why we think so. Deep in the heart of 
almost every American company beats a desire to 
create a classic product...one that becomes the stand- 
ard by which all others are measured. We think we have 
done it, but you and time will be the judges. 

Already, many owners, dealers and independent 
experts have told us that Sylvania makes the finest- 
performing color television on the market. There are 
good reasons why this should be so. For instance, the 
rare-earth Europium color phosphor that produces 
the picture was developed in our laboratories. It is so 
much brighter and truer that every other tube manu- 
facturer now uses Europium, too. But, because we 
have a special way of air-spinning it onto the glass, our 
picture is still brighter, visibly better than others. 

We go much farther. We make our own electron gun 


ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCTS * ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS GROUP ¢ PARTS DIVISION ¢ CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION 
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When everyone has a color television, this one 
may well be the classic set. 





and its beams are directed through 432,000 incredibly 
precise holes in a shadow mask to the face of the tube. 
We make the shadow mask, too, and many of the other 
critical quality components. Make them so well, in fact, 
that every one of America’s 24 television manufac- 
turers buys some Sylvania tubes or parts for use in 
their sets. 

But we use all of them. 

That way, we're sure you'll be as proud to own 
Sylvania color television as we are to build it. 


SYLVANIA 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS GRE 
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our birds 
wont sit on 
your cargo 








If you've traveled with us as a 
passenger, you already know you 
can't see much difference between 
Continental and other airlines... 
you feel it! The good things you feel 
come from the pride our people 


have-in their jobs and in their airline. 


But, if you ever have occasion to 
ship cargo on Continental, you'll find 
a difference you can actually see 
...on your watch. Air freight can 

be accepted as late as 45 minutes 
before flight time and picked up 

just 45 minutes after landing. This 
time saving is a result of the same 
Continental pride that makes you feel 
so good as a passenger. The 


pride of our people is understand- 
able when you consider that, as 
major airlines go, Continental is 

not a great big, impersonal one. 

So our people can and do maintain 
their individuality and their 

interest in how their airline is 

run. It isn’t what they do, it's 

how they do it-you feel it all the 
time, whether traveling or shipping 
Continental. So if you ever ship 

air freight, specify us and see 

the time pride saves. And when you 
go as a passenger travel with us 
and feel the difference pride makes. 
Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it... please call. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G SekeS MH. Quer, 





ETTING the story from an area 

closed to our correspondents 
poses special problems—somewhat 
like but still different from the task 
of covering the other side in World 
War II. Most of the reporting has to 
be done on the periphery, with tech- 
niques that have been well tested for 
years in the process of covering Com- 
munist China. Every facet of that 
kind of reporting was brought to 
bear for this week’s cover story on 
the other side’s dilemma and _ the 
shadowy figure who runs the North 
Vietnamese war machine, General 
Vo Nguyen Giap. 

We asked our correspondents 
around the world to tap every source 
—from the not-for-attribution back- 
ground of intelligence officers to the 
firsthand reports of returning travel- 
ers, including journalists. Scores of 
such sources were interviewed: our 
correspondent in Eastern Europe 
found a Polish girl recently returned 
from Hanoi; the Washington bureau 
talked with a schoolmate of Giap’s 
now living in the nation’s capital; the 
Boston bureau interviewed a French 
journalist-scholar now at Harvard 
who has been close to the problems 
of the Viet Nam area for more than 
20 years. More general sources were 
readily available—monitored broad- 
casts from Hanoi, North Vietnamese 
newspapers, Giap’s own book, Peo- 
ple’s War, People’s Army, published 
in 1961.° 

While many Time bureaus thus 
contributed to the story written by 
Jason McManus and edited by Ed- 
ward Hughes, the bulk of the report- 
ing task fell naturally to our grow- 
ing Saigon staff. As the war has 
escalated so has our personnel count 
in South Viet Nam. Only a little 


The background for Artist Louis Glanz- 
man’s cover portrait is taken from a French 
photograph of a mosaic in a propaganda 
show now on display in) Hanoi, 


more than two years ago, the Time 
representation there consisted of a 
single resident non-staff reporter, aid- 
ed on frequent occasions by corre- 
spondents going in from Hong Kong 
and Washington. The U.S. military 
presence then totaled about 16,000. 
Today, with 335,000 U.S. military on 
the scene, the Time-LIFE team in- 
cludes 14 correspondents and pho- 
tographers plus a group of ten South 
Vietnamese. Our Saigon bureau chief 
is Simmons Fentress, formerly of the 
Washington bureau, and his two top 
resident correspondents are Donald 
Neff and William McWhirter. Con- 
stantly shuttling in and out of South 
Viet Nam from Hong Kong are 
Frank McCulloch, our senior cor- 
respondent in Asia, and Reporters 
Karsten Prager and Arthur Zich. 

Headquarters for the staff is a 
small villa, which also serves as a 
residence for Correspondent Neff 
and lodging for the frequent staff 
visitors (Nation Editor Michael 
Demarest has just returned from two 
weeks in Viet Nam, including several 
days in the jungled central high- 
lands). With its one air-conditioned 
room, the villa is looked upon by the 
Saigon staff as practically a dream 
house, but Stateside visitors bring 
back word that it wouldn't be such 
a hot piece of property on the U.S. 
market, 


DUCATION this week runs the 

second installment of “Kudos” 
(from the Greek noun for glory; it’s 
singular, not plural), an annual fea- 
ture in TIME since 1925. Two staff 
members also” received degrees: 
Managing Editor Otto Fuerbringer, 
an L.H.D. from New York’s Wagner 
College, and the publisher of Time, 
an LL.D. from Vermont's St. Mi- 
chael’s College, with the citation: 
“Behold the whole huge world 
wrapped each week in red-bordered 
paper.” 
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“Long Distance lets us be a ‘local competitor’ everywhere” 


—says Leonard G. Berger, Vice-President-Treasurer, 


Lithonia Lighting, Inc., Conyers, Georgia. 


“Our company has been manufacturing and selling 
fluorescent and incandescent lighting since 1946,” 
says Mr. Berger. ‘“‘We simply could not have grown 
into a national business without extensive use of 
Long Distance.’ To keep in constant touch with its 
110 manufacturers’ agents, Lithonia uses “WATS” 
(that is, Wide Area Telephone Service) with flat 
monthly charges, no matter how many calls are made 
in a given area over the WATS line. Long Distance 


permits a constant interchange of information on 
delivery dates, product availability, price quotations, 
and sales orders. 

Could planned use of Long Distance do as much 
for your company’s profit picture? To find out the 
many ways it can help, just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for our Communications Con- 
sultant to get in touch with you. 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


Take a new look at Long Distance! 
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THE WAR 
A Look at the Score Card 


From U.S. warships in the South 
China Sea to the forward combat zones 
of South Viet Nam's Central Highlands, 
the visiting Congressman or news corre- 
spondent is asked over and over again: 
“What's with the people back home?” 
It is a question that Lyndon Johnson 
would dearly like to answer, and clearly 
should. For if the war seems necessary 
and honorable to most U.S. fighting 
men in Viet Nam—and, by his say-so, 
to their Commander in Chief—it con- 
tinues increasingly to baffle. depress or 
infuriate millions of voters in America. 

The score card is clear enough. Just a 
year ago, the victory-flushed Viet Cong 
stood poised for the final thrust that 
would cut South Viet Nam in two and 
assure a Communist takeover. Month 
by month, the insurgents’ momentum 
has since been slowed, stemmed and 
finally reversed by the massive input of 
U.S. arms and men. Today, with 275,- 
000 Americans fighting in Viet Nam 
and 400,000 expected by year’s end, 
the Communists are finding that the 
war of liberation plotted by North Viet 
Nam’s General Vo Nguyen Giap is dis- 
astrously out of date (see THe Wortp) 

Strange Silence. Less dramatically, 
an intensive and intelligent program to 
give the Vietnamese peasant a more 
equitable, hopeful life is also beginning 
to take effect. This “other war” has 
been ardently espoused by the President 
in the past. Yet most Americans have 
been left surprisingly uninformed of its 
successes: the dozens of 59-man teams 
now fanning out into the countryside 
to rebuild it; the new schools and clin- 
ics that have sprouted in the Delta; the 
hundreds of thousands of South Viet- 
namese treated by U.S. military medical 
teams; and the Allies’ slow but steady 
attempts to create a political infrastruc- 
ture in the villages and provinces. More- 
over, for all the gloomy headlines, the 
political situation is not without hope, 
and the Sept. 11 elections may well put 
the country on the long road to gen- 
uinely representative government. 

On all these matters, the President 
has remained strangely silent. Accord- 
ing to his aides, one of the things that 
restrains him from expressing a san- 
guine view of events is his concern that 
if he did, home-front warriors would 
demand all-out escalation and instant 
victory. Conversely, Johnson often 





sounds as much or more concerned 
with the dovecoterie, apparently fear- 
ing that optimistic portents from the 
White House would redouble the clam- 
or for a negotiated peace. 

Whatever the President’s aim, there 
is ample evidence that Americans re- 
main uneasy over Viet Nam. A Mich- 
igan poll showed that, while 62% ap- 
proved Johnson’s overall handling of the 
presidency, 62% also disapproved of 
his conduct of the war; in Virginia, 
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FORD & DIRKSEN AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Surprisingly uninformed about success. 


53% liked the way he was doing his 
job, while 53° disliked the way he was 
doing it in Viet Nam. Yet another poll 
—one the White House does not discuss 
—indicates that the voters may want a 
different man for the task. In Lowa, the 
Des Moines Register reported that while 
the President led Michigan’s Republi- 
can Governor George Romney 45% 


to 31% in a January poll, he trailed 
him 46% to 35% in May—and it is 
safe to assume that Viet Nam was a 


major factor in the turnabout. 

No Magic. Despite these disturbing 
signs of disquietude, the President's 
consensus envy is such that he often 
seems to worry less about sustaining 
his support from the middle than about 
converting the dissenters on every 
fringe. Thus, in a speech last week be- 
fore a group of State Department offi- 
cials, he said pointedly: 

“I urge you to remember that Ameri- 


THE QUESTION OF THE WEEK 
MR. PRESIDENT 


cans often grow impatient when they 
cannot see light at the end of the tunnel 
—when policies do not overnight usher 
in a new order. But politics is not magic. 
And when some of our fellow citizens 
despair of the tedium and time neces- 
sary to bring change—as, for example, 
in Viet Nam today—they are forgetting 
our own history.” 

Rare Asperity. It was sound advice 
—and sound history, too; for, as he ob- 
served, it took the U.S. 13 years from 
» the time the Declaration of 
Independence was signed in 
1776 until George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as 
the President of a viable 
nation. All the same, it was 
scarcely the kind of talk to 
rally U.S. opinion behind 
him. A more practical ap- 
proach was suggested by a 
namesake of the President's, 
Army Chief of Staff Harold 
K. Johnson, who told a 
group of Oklahoma news- 
men that while Americans 
must naturally be fully in- 
formed about setbacks and 
casualties, they should also 
be told more about “per- 
sonal acts of heroism, civ- 
ic action and construction 
work” in Viet Nam. Indeed, 
a single act of heroism like 
that of Army Captain Wil- 
liam Carpenter in the Cen- 
tral Highlands last week 
(see following story) can 
do more to put the war in focus for 
most Americans than quartos of con- 
sensus-seeking rhetoric. 

The President's reluctance to speak 
more forthrightly prompted G.O.P. 
Senate Leader Everett M. Dirksen and 
House Leader Gerald Ford to ask last 
week: “Mr. President, what can we be- 
lieve?” With unusual asperity., Dirksen 
faulted Johnson for failing to be “can- 
did or consistently credible” on Viet 
Nam. What is needed, he said, is a 
bipartisan committee to examine U.S. 
policy so that Republicans “will be bet- 
ter able to provide that unqualified sup- 
port so necessary to the winning of a 
swilt, secure and honorable peace.” In 
fact, virtually all Americans might be 
convinced of that necessity if they were 
kept honestly apprised not only of the 
nation’s goals in Viet Nam but also 
of the score card, which includes vic- 
tories as well as setbacks. 
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RECEIVING BRONZE STAR (1964) 


Once & Future Hero 


If the reasons for the war do not al- 
ways seem clear to all Americans, few 
can fail to be moved by the tales of 
individual valor and self-sacrifice that 
the conflict has inspired. One of the 
most gallant of all was written last week 
on the rugged Kontum plateau by a 
man who had first won hero credentials 
on the football field: Army Captain 
William Stanley Carpenter Jr., 28, the 
famed “lonely end” and captain of West 
Point's 1959 team. 

In what was clearly one of the major 
battles for U.S. forces to date, Bill Car- 
penter was at the head of a company 
that was pinned down and heavily out- 


numbered by a North Vietnamese regi- 
ment. After calmly reviewing what 
seemed to be a hopeless situation, he 
radioed his base camp for bombing and 
napalm strikes: “Put it right on top of 
me. We might as well take some of 
them with us.” At week’s end Carpenter 
and other haggard survivors miraculous- 
ly fought their way out of the trap— 
bringing their dead and wounded with 
them. Said Carpenter: “I'm just happy 
as hell to have my men out of there.” 
"Mentality for the Unusual." Re- 
markable as Carpenter’s feat was, few 
people who knew him were surprised. A 
superb, all-round athlete at Springfield 
(Pa.) High School, Bill Carpenter had 
some two dozen college offers when he 
graduated—including one from the U.S. 
Military Academy. That was the one he 
wanted, and after a one-year brush-up 
course at New York's Manlius School, 
Carpenter was admitted to the Point. 
Besides being football captain and 
holder of five pass-catching records at 
the academy, Carpenter was battalion 
commander and winner of a special 
award for “inspirational personal cour- 
age and leadership in athletics.” “Bill,” 
said former Army Coach Earl (“Red”) 
Blaik, “had the mentality for doing the 
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unusual. His kind of leadership was the 
quiet type—action rather than words. 
He'd do something himself on the foot- 
ball field and that would inspire the 
others.” 

Glowing Determination. Carpenter 
got reams of publicity for the position 
he played—the Blaik-invented “lonely 
end,” who stationed himself near the 
sidelines, never entered the huddle, and 
got his signals for the plays through a 
series of hand-and-foot movements from 
one of the other players. He scored six 
touchdowns in his years at the Point, 
encouraged his teammates to extra ef- 
forts by playing under extreme handi- 
caps. Against Oklahoma in 1959, Car- 
penter played with a painful shoulder 
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TONI & CHILDREN 
Leading by doing. 


separation: his left arm was taped to 
his side, yet he caught six passes—one- 
handed. At the end of the season he 
was named an All-America. 

A burning determination glowed 
through all of Carpenter's performances 
at the Point. Everyone he knew was 
aware of the reason behind it. During 
World War II, when Bill Carpenter was 
seven, his father—a private in the 9th 
Infantry Division—died during the fight- 
ing in the Ruhr. Says Bill’s pretty wife 
Toni: “He wants to carry on where his 
father left off.” 

As soon as he could, after a tour of 
duty as a platoon leader at Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., Carpenter volunteered for 
duty in Viet Nam. The year was 1963, 
and there were only 12,000 U.S. troops 
in that country at the time. An adviser 
to a South Vietnamese unit, Carpenter 
saw plenty of action, and came back 
to the U.S. with the Bronze Star, the 
Silver Star, a Purple Heart and two 
wounds inflicted by the Viet Cong. 

At the time he had first volunteered 
for Viet Nam, he explained to his wife 
that it would be a good idea to get his 
combat duty over with. Then, after only 
22 months at a school in Fort Knox, 
Bill Carpenter volunteered to serve an- 





other term. “He just felt like he should 
be there,” recalls Toni, who lives in 
Monroe, N.Y., with their three children. 
“He liked to be with the troops.” 

When word of Carpenter’s heroism 
flashed back to the U.S. last week, Bob 
Anderson, fellow West Point All-Amer- 
ica, said casually: “That's the kind of 
leadership he gave at West Point. What 
he did in South Viet Nam is something 
I would almost have expected. I look 
for him to be Chief of Staff some day.” 
At the White House, Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers told reporters that Carpen- 
ter’s valor had impressed the President 
too. “He finds it an inspiring chapter in 
the Viet Nam story,” said Moyers. Fit- 
tingly enough, Bill Carpenter was nom- 
inated by his field commander last week 
for the Medal of Honor. 


CALIFORNIA 
Up from Death Valley 


Ronald Reagan likes to recall that he 
began his movie career 29 years ago as 
“the nice guy who didn’t get the girl.” 
Last week he walked off with some- 
thing better: an astonishingly large vic- 
tory in California’s Republican guber- 
natorial primary. The Democrats, by 
contrast, gave Governor Pat Brown his 
third-term nomination by a sufficiently 
meager margin to establish Reagan as 
an attractive even-money bet in Novem- 
ber’s general election. 

With returns in from all but eight of 
California’s 30,586 precincts, Conserva- 
tive Reagan had 1,385,550 votes to 
663,199 for Dairyman George Chris- 
topher, a moderate Republican and 
former mayor of San Francisco. The 
G.O.P.’s 2-to-1 choice underscored the 
Democratic dogfight in which Brown 
got 1,334,286 votes v. 994,821 for his 
principal opponent, Los Angeles’ Mayor 
Samuel Yorty, a feisty maverick who 
supported Richard Nixon in 1960 and 
calls Brown a “captive of left-wingers.” 

Beginner's Skill. By attracting more 
votes than Brown in a state where the 
Democrats enjoy a 3-to-2 registration 
advantage, Los Angeles’ Reagan rattled 
political seismographs from coast to 
coast. In the 1958 and 1962 primaries, 
after all, Brown ran well ahead of Wil- 
liam Knowland and Dick Nixon, both 
well-established G.O.P. leaders. Rea- 
gan, making his first bid for public 
office, had been accorded a modest mar- 
gin by the pollsters, who had unani- 
mously predicted a smashing plurality 
for Brown. 

While Reagan enjoyed some good 
luck, notably Christopher's unexpected- 
ly inept campaign, his success was more 
a case of beginner's skill. Reagan was 
co-chairman of Barry Goldwater's cam- 
paign in California and one of Gold- 
water's most effective spokesmen in 
1964. This year he heeded the advice 
of the political-management firm of 
Spencer-Roberts to bring his image 
closer to center. Without abandon- 
ing any conservative fundamentals—his 
platform embraces “fiscal responsibili- 
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ty” and rejects open-housing legislation 
—Reagan conveyed the impression of 
a responsible, vigorous crusader with 
all of the ardor and none of the abra- 
siveness of a Goldwater. His “Creative 
Society” slogan projects affirmation 
rather than negativism. 

The Murphy Precedent. As a result, 
Reagan made important inroads among 
moderate Republicans, attracting 300,- 
000 more votes than Goldwater did in 
California’s presidential primary two 
years ago. To win in November, Reagan 
must hold broad Republican support 
and attract a substantial number of 
Democrats as well. He has made a 
good start by sounding genuinely inter- 
ested in building an effective coalition. 
“We'll go after the independents,” he 
said last week, “because our cause 
crosses party lines.” 

So, clearly, does Candidate Reagan's 
personal appeal. Hollywood-handsome 
and remarkably youthful in appearance 
(he is 55), Reagan has also maintained 
a nice-guy, down-to-earth presence 
while perfecting a smooth platform style 
throughout a durable career as radio 
announcer, movie actor, lecturer and 
television performer (most recently as 
M.C. of Death Valley Days). In switch- 
ing from show business to politics, Rea- 
gan undoubtedly also benefits from the 
precedent set by Fellow Republican, 
Fellow Actor George Murphy, who has 
settled soberly into the U.S. Senate seat 
from California that he won in 1964. 

Brown, though an effective Gover- 
nor, projects a bumbling image that has 
been badly overexposed. His plurality 
(339,465) was smaller than even that 
of Lieutenant Governor Glenn Ander- 
son (612,720), an unspectacular can- 
didate unesteemed by Brown, who faced 
tough opposition from Thomas Braden, 
president of the state board of educa- 
tion and Lloyd Hand, former State De- 
partment protocol chief. Brown, under 
a withering onslaught from Yorty, made 
the mistake of ignoring his opponent's 
charges. The Los Angeles mayor won 
white votes from Brown as a result of 
the simmering racial situation in Watts, 
which Yorty has yet to treat as a major 
problem. Statewide, moreover, there is 
a blurred but significant undercurrent 
of resentment toward civil rights ac- 
tivism and left-wing agitation on the 
Berkeley campus that can only work 
against Brown—a liberal on most is- 
sues—if it persists through the general- 
election campaign. Now Yorty refuses 
to support Brown unless the Governor 
complies with his own stringent condi- 
tions, including the repudiation of lead- 
ing Democratic party officials whom 
Yorty dislikes. 

"Doom & Darkness.’ Brown, 61, who 
tended to dismiss Reagan as a light- 
weight amateur earlier this year, is now 
trying to paint his opponent as a deep- 
dyed reactionary. “Like Barry Gold- 
water,” says Brown, “he is the spokes- 
man for a harsh philosophy of doom 
and darkness.” To which Reagan re- 
torts: “The Governer is about two 
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years behind. He's still running against 
Goldwater.” 

The California campaign will in fact 
be fought primarily on local issues, with 
one of the biggest questions being how 
many conservative Democratic votes 
Reagan can attract. Some national Re- 
publican strategists see California, with 
its large population of newcomers, as 
a microcosm of the nation. Thus a Rea- 
gan victory in November would be a 
tremendous morale booster for the 
G.O.P., an even more imposing mile- 
post on the road back from 1964 than 
Independent Republican John Lindsay's 
capture of New York’s City Hall last 
year. For a G.O.P. conservative to take 
the most populous state in the nation 
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VICTOR REAGAN & WIFE 
Shaking the seismographs. 


would also dent the post-1964 cliché 
that only avowedly liberal Republicans 
can win in heavily populated urbanized 
regions, Meanwhile, Pat Brown is stick- 
ing to his own proven cliché: “The 
tougher the fight, the more I like it.” 


POLITICS 
The Peace Candidates 


Viet Nam may yet emerge as a pivot- 
al issue in November's elections—but 
not if most leading candidates can help 
it. “We're running for seats in Con- 
gress,” protests a Midwestern Republi- 
can, “not for the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

Intraparty Clawing. Some hopefuls 
figure that opposition to the war may 
nonetheless prove the open-sesame to 
office—despite powerful evidence to the 
contrary in Oregon last month, where 
Democrat Robert Duncan won a hand- 
some victory in the senatorial primary 
by strongly supporting the Administra- 
tion on Viet Nam. Most of the antiwar 
candidates, however, are underdogs, 
who have taken heart from the 7% de- 
cline (to 47%) since April in nation- 
wide approval of Lyndon Johnson's 
execution of the war. 

In seizing on Viet Nam as a long-shot 





bet, these candidates have inverted most 
of the standard political equations, In 
some races, Republicans are the soft- 
liners and Democrats the hard-liners; 
in others, antiwar Democrats are run- 
ning on anti-Administration platforms 
against Republicans who go all the way 
with L.B.J. Bitterest of all are the pri- 
maries, in which the war has Demo- 
crats clawing at Democrats and Re- 
publicans at Republicans,* to wit: 

> In Manhattan’s polyglot 19th District, 
Democrat Leonard Farbstein, a mod- 
erate on the war, seeks nomination for 
a sixth term but faces a rough scrap 
with City Councilman Theodore Weiss, 
who demands an end to all bombing in 
Viet Nam and a U.S. cease-fire, 

> In New York’s Nassau County, ex- 
OSS Officer and onetime Nixon Speech- 
writer William J. Casey is trying to 
make headway before the June 28 
G.O.P. primary against favored Steven 
B. Derounian, a hard-lining Goldwater 
man, by calling for negotiations “at any 
time.” 

> In Kansas, G.O.P. Congressman Bob 
Ellsworth is trying to strengthen his 
long-shot bid to wrest the senatorial 
nomination from Incumbent James 
Pearson by demanding redoubled ef- 
forts for negotiations and a place for 
the Viet Cong at the bargaining table. 

>In Wisconsin, former Democratic 
National Committeeman David Carley 
is trying to overtake front-running Lieu- 
tenant Governor Patrick Lucey for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
by demanding an immediate cease-fire 
and a U.S. pullback to coastal enclaves. 

Perhaps the most troubled candidates 
of all are the liberal Democrats, who 
are under violent attack, not from the 
right but from the radicals of the New 
Left. Last week an organization called 
the National Conference for New Politics 
set up shop in New York, Washington 
and Los Angeles under the leadership 
of a couple of acidulous Viet Nam crit- 
ics—Julian Bond, 26, the Georgia Negro 
who was twice denied a seat in the state 
legislature after voicing his admiration 
of draft-card burners, and Simon Casa- 
dy, 57, who was bounced as president 
of the California Democratic Council 
after expressing a similar viewpoint. 
The group hopes to raise $500,000 to 
support “carefully selected” candidates 
—meaning those who want a quick pull- 
out from Viet Nam. 

Most such candidates certainly need 
help. Though at one point there were 
roughly 50 peacenik contenders for con- 
gressional seats, the Pennsylvania and 
California primaries alone scrubbed 16 
of them. Few, if any, of those still in 
the running have much chance of win- 
ning an election. 


© They could all take a hint from New York 
City's Democratic Controller Mario Procac- 
cino—who js not running for anything. Pro- 
caccino was recently stopped by a littl old 
Italian lady who asked: “Mist' Procaccino, 
what do you think of Viet Nam?" “I think it’s 
terrible,” assured Mario, oozing concern, “God 
bless you,” said the lady, supremely satisfied. 
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Choosing Up 
> Regular Mississippi Democrats, 
headed by old-line segregationist and 
four-term Senator James Eastland, 61, 
overwhelmingly defeated a challenge by 
the Freedom Democratic Party, whose 
membership is almost 100% Negro. 
Though the F.D.P. received only 12% 
of the primary ballot, the election none- 
theless marked the first time since Re- 
construction that Negroes voted in sig- 
nificant numbers in Mississippi. Also for 
the first time, Eastland will face substan- 
tial opposition in the general election, 
Representative Prentiss Walker, a lead- 
er of the newly vitalized state G.O.P., 
has made no bid for the Negro vote; yet 
many Negroes may vote for him, if only 
to unseat Eastland. 

> South Dakota’s Republican Senator 
Karl Mundt, 66, was nominated for a 
fourth term, winning nearly 75% of 
the vote in a race against Richard Mur- 
phy, 37, an arch-conservative Sioux 
Falls attorney. Murphy dropped his 
membership in the John Birch Society 
in February, accusing it of interfering 
in his campaign; yet with the Bircher’s 
characteristic astigmatism, he went so 
far as to label Conservative Mundt as 
a liberal “like Hubert Humphrey.” With 
the prestige and seniority of 18 years 
in the Senate, Mundt is seen as a shoo-in 
over Democratic State Representative 
Donn H. Wright, 44, in November. 

> The Massachusetts Democratic Con- 
vention endorsed former Governor En- 
dicott ("Chub") Peabody for Senator 
and former State Attorney General Ed- 
ward McCormack for Governor in the 
September primary. Peabody, who won 
the convention but lost the primary two 
years ago, while he was still Governor, 
now faces a bitter duel with Bos- 
ton’s Mayor John Collins, who angrily 
claimed that he had been “jobbed” by 
party leaders, McCormack, nephew of 
U.S. House Speaker John McCormack, 
faces an easier race against former 
J.F.K. Aide Kenneth O'Donnell. Chief 
gainers from the Democratic infight- 
ing: Attorney General Edward Brooke, 
all-but-certain G.O.P. nominee to re- 
place retiring Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, and Republican Governor John 
Volpe, who is running for a second 
consecutive term. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Heat on Highway 51 


Since his lonely ordeal in 1962 as the 
first Negro student at the University of 
Mississippi, frail, introverted James H. 
Meredith has felt a messianic call. In a 
recent book about his Ole Miss experi- 
ences, Meredith, now a Columbia Uni- 
versity law student, maintains: “Wheth- 
er it was true or not, I had always felt 
that I could stop a mob with the uplift 
of a hand. Because of my ‘divine re- 
sponsibility’ to advance human civiliza- 
tion, I could not die.” 

Last week Meredith, 32, put his con- 
viction to the test, though the effort 
seemed neither divinely inspired nor 
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WOUNDED MEREDITH NEAR HERNANDO, MISS. 
A test neither divinely inspired nor notably responsible. 


notably responsible. Striding out of 
Memphis along U.S. Highway 51, with 
a Bible in one hand and in the other an 
ivory-headed ebony cane that he had 
acquired during a 1964 trip to Africa, 
Meredith was bound for Jackson, Miss., 
213 miles to the south, The announced 
purpose of the hike was to encourage 
Mississippi Negroes to register as vot- 
ers, to challenge, as he put it, “the all- 
pervasive and overriding fear that domi- 
nates the day-to-day life of the Negro 
in the United States.” 

“Hit the Dirt!’ Characteristically, 
Meredith had invited neither the com- 
panionship nor the moral support of 
civil rights Establishmentarians; only half 
a dozen personal friends were at his 
side. But by the time he got to De Soto 
County across the Mississippi- Tennessee 
border, there was a small entourage of 
newsmen, along with some 15 Mississip- 
pi state troopers, sheriff's deputies and 
FBI men. 

Two miles beyond Hernando, Miss., 
Meredith was plodding doggedly up a 
small hill when a white man popped 
up from the brush along the highway. 
“Ja-ames Meredith! Ja-ames Meredith!” 
he cried. “I only want Ja-ames Mere- 
dith!” Meredith's companions scram- 
bled for cover, stumbling over one an- 
other. “Look out, Jim, he’s got a gun!” 
cried one. “Hit the dirt!” called an- 
other. Startled, Meredith hesitated. A 
16-gauge shotgun roared once, and a 
spray of bird shot blasted into Mere- 
dith’s right side. He fell to his knees 
and began to wriggle across the high- 
way. Twice more the gunman fired. One 
load missed; the other hit Meredith, 
who lay groaning: “Oh, my God, is any- 
one going to help me?” 

Lawmen plunged into the woods aft- 
er the gunman. Moments later they 
brought out Aubrey James Norvell, 40, 
a pipe-smoking, unemployed hardware 
salesman from Memphis. Ultimately, 
Norvell, with no known involvement in 
racial issues, was charged with assault 
with intent to commit murder. 





Death Was Temporary. Meredith, 
blood oozing from some 70 pellet 
wounds in head and body, was whisked 
to Memphis in an ambulance. Because 
of a ludicrous series of gaffes by the 
Associated Press, millions of shocked 
Americans thought Meredith had been 
killed (see Press). As doctors at Mem- 
phis’ William F. Bowld Hospital soon 
discovered, he was only suffering from 
“multiple superficial abrasions.” 

Nevertheless, anxious to attach them- 
selves to any event that could further 
the cause, the entire hierarchy of Negro 
rights-movement leaders swooped down 
on Memphis—from Nobel Prizewinner 
Martin Luther King to the N.A.A.C.P.'s 
moderate Roy Wilkins and the Urban 
League’s polished Whitney Young; from 
CORE’s aggressive new National Direc- 
tor Floyd McKissick to $.N.C.C.’s black 
nationalist-inclined Chairman Stokely 
Carmichael. After a series of hurried 
sessions in Memphis, they all agreed 
that the shooting of Meredith must be 
dedicated to something—somehow. 

They decided to continue en masse 
the march of Meredith the Loner— 
despite the victim's protests from his 
hospital bed: “I didn’t want a crowd 
of people to go into rural Mississippi 
and become a burden upon the Negroes 
in the area; this is crop-planting time.” 

Blame Mississippi. Even Meredith's 
release from the hospital had overtones 
of injustice—according to the rights 
leaders. Said King: “There has been an 
attempt to put Mr. Meredith out of the 
hospital at a moment's notice.” After a 
press conference in which he wept and 
had a fainting spell, Meredith flew to 
New York, told newsmen: “I will be 
armed when I return, unless I have as- 
surance that arms are not needed. A 
handful of whites continue to kill Ne- 
groes. Negroes have no choice but to 
stop this slaughter.” 

By week’s end only a smattering of 
people, mostly local Mississippi Negroes, 
had joined the snail's pace (averaging 
9.7 miles a day) march. When one 
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marcher collapsed and died of an ap- 
parent heart attack, Martin Luther King 
preached an instant sermon against Mis- 
sissippi bigotry. “We must remember 
that this man, our brother, was born in 
Mississippi,” said Dr. King. “His death 
meant, in a sense, that he was proba- 
bly underfed and undernourished, over- 
worked and underpaid.” 

Dr. King, who parade-marshaled last 
year’s historic walk from Selma to 
Montgomery, predicted confidently that 
the new, enlarged Meredith marathon 
would surpass the Selma demonstration 
in impact. That prospect did not arouse 
universal cheer. Snapped Mississippi's 
N.A.A.C.P. Field Director Charles Evers, 
brother of Medgar Evers, who was as- 
sassinated in Jackson three years ago: 
“I don’t want this to turn into another 
Selma, where everyone goes home with 
the cameramen and leaves us holding 
the bag. If they're here to help us, I'm 
all for them. But Mississippi has been 
exploited enough by the Negroes and 
whites who want to raise money and get 
publicity. I don’t see how walking up 
and down a hot highway helps.” 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
With Bobby in Darkest Africa 


Grinning and gesticulating, alternat- 
ing wry wit and high-flown idealism, 
the junior Senator from New York 
stumped the Republic of South Africa 
last week as if he were the last surviv- 
ing custodian of the white man’s bur- 
den, At one stop, an enthusiastic crowd 
knocked him off the roof of a car, but 
Robert F. Kennedy hardly missed a 
comma. “I believe there will be prog- 
ress,” he exhorted the residents of So- 
weto, a black ghetto near Johannes- 
burg. “Hate and bigotry will end in 
South Africa one day. I believe your 
children will have a better opportunity 
than you did.” Unaccustomed to such 
solicitude from a white politician, the 
Sowetoans devoured Bobby's every 
word and seemed ready to consume the 





speaker as well. “They are so excited 
to see you,” a schoolteacher explained, 
“they want to take a piece of you.” 

Banned Host. What was Kennedy's 
reason for politicking in Africa? He has 
always been interested in that conti- 
nent, he insisted, and wants to learn 
more about it. Or was it just part of the 
Senator’s supercharged, global headline 
safari (Time, May 20)? “Must I stop 
traveling,” he demanded, “because 
someone will say I'm after publicity?” 

Whatever his motive, the results were 
positive both for his own reputation 
and for the morale of South Africa’s 
voiceless millions. The white-suprema- 
cist regime of Hendrik Verwoerd had 
done what it could to limit Kennedy's 
impact. It imposed a five-year “ban” 
—social and political excommunication 
without stated cause or trial—on lan 
Robertson, 21, head of the National Un- 
ion of South African Students, who had 
first invited Kennedy to that country. It 
also barred foreign newsmen who want- 
ed to accompany Kennedy on his four- 
day tour. The only government repre- 
sentatives he saw were policemen. 

Wrong Sex. Spurred on by the re- 
gime’s efforts to downplay his visit, resi- 
dent correspondents combined with the 
Senator's own staff to assure full cov- 
erage of his every move. Large crowds 
seemed equally intrigued by the visitor. 
Students carried him on their shoulders. 
At Jan Smuts Airport in Johannesburg, 
an Indian youth gave him an enthusi- 
astic kiss (“Wrong sex,” said Kennedy), 
and two coeds unfurled a banner pro- 
claiming WE LOVE YOU BOBBY, 

For his part, Kennedy shook every 
hand in sight—white, black and brown 
(and on one occasion scared the day- 
lights out of a black who thought the 
big bwana was going to hit him). In 
Durban, Kennedy stood atop a car and 
sang We Shall Overcome with his au- 
dience. In Groutville, he visited Albert 
Luthuli, the Nobel Peace Prize winner 
and leader of the proscribed African 
National Congress. At Cape Town Uni- 


ap 


CROWDS CLUTCHING AT KENNEDY NEAR JOHANNESBURG 
Devouring every word and possibly the speaker too. 
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versity, standing next to the symbolic 
empty chair that Ian Robertson could 
not occupy, Kennedy told his racially 
mixed audience: “We must recognize 
the full human equality of all our peo- 
ple—before God, before the law and in 
the councils of government, for the sin- 
gle and fundamental reason that it is 
the right thing to do.” 

Reinforcements Next Time. One of 
Kennedy’s few outspoken critics was 
Blaar Coetzee, Deputy Minister of Ban- 
tu [Negro] Administration, who called 
the Senator a “little snip,” and vowed 
that South Africa would not be intimi- 
dated by the U.S. or Great Britain. 
The pro-government Afrikaans press 
was also antagonistic, but the English- 
language papers were enthusiastic. 
“Kennedy's visit,” gushed the opposi- 
tion Rand Daily Mail, “was the best 
thing that has happened to South Africa 
for years.”* Kennedy even got on well 
with the leaders of the South African 
Foundation, a business-sponsored pro- 
motional organization. After a private 
meeting, foundation officials invited 
Kennedy to return next year, He said 
he would love to and might bring along 
some of his nine children. Then, after 
a warm reception in Tanzania, the Sen- 
ator, more tousled than ever, headed 
for Kenya and Ethiopia. 


CULTS 
The Moribund Kingdom of Ben 


Riding a milk-white steed, dazzlingly 
attired in a white flannel suit and gold- 
en necklace with ruby pendant, be- 
whiskered, 240-Ib, Benjamin Purnell cut 
a commanding figure around the Mich- 
igan fruit-marketing community of Ben- 
ton Harbor. A_ grade-school dropout 
who was the master of mostly untaught 
arts, he was the self-proclaimed Sev- 
enth Messenger of Christ. Though one 
coruscant message was celibacy, Pur- 
nell was accused more than once of se- 
ducing teen-age girls in so-called puri- 
fication rites. Another tablet from Pur- 
nell’s private Sinai was the promise of 
earthly immortality, a cup that Ben 
himself let pass, dying in 1927 of tu- 
berculosis, diabetes, hardening of the 
arteries, asthma, interstitial nephritis 
and a leaky heart. 

Undaunted by his demise, Purnell's 
reverent followers to this day keep his 
shrunken body embalmed within the 
130-acre colony where he reigned as 
King Ben of the House of David. But 
immortality has proved equally elusive 
for the faithful, and death has succeed- 
ed, where scandal and scoffery failed, 
in dooming the perfervid, long-thriving 
sect. Once the House of David had 1,200 
members, controlled a business empire 





* In London, however, the Daily Express took 
exception to Kennedy's suggestion that the 
white man had done litte to help Africa 
“Among other things,” the paper pointed out, 
“the British brought peace and justice, They 
ended the slave trade and tribal wars. They 
saved the lives of millions who would other- 
wise have died as a result of famine, neglect 
or battle.” 
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BENTON HARBOR’S HOUSE OF DAVID 
Immortality plus Medicare. 


valued at $10,000,000, and won nation- 
wide fame as a communal colony whose 
male members kept their beards un- 
shaved and locks uncut in emulation of 
Christ. Today, in pathetic contrast, its 
membership has dwindled to barely 90, 
all but a few of them over 65. By last 
week most members of the House of 
David had signed up for Medicare. 

Predestined Harbor. For shiftless, 
Kentucky-born Ben Purnell, the road 
to Benton Harbor was a circuitous one 
After traveling around the U.S. in the 
1890s in a carnival wagon, he landed 
in Detroit and made off with 200 fol- 
lowers of the Israelite faith founded by 
18th century English Fanatic Joanna 
Southcott. Because the Lord was “bent 
on harboring people,” Purnell decided 
that Benton Harbor was their predes- 
tined home. 

The cult still has expansive holdings, 
but it long ago misplaced both its prose- 
lytizing and promotional zeal. The 
House of David's barnstorming base- 
ball team, its most renowned attraction 
for 25 years, was disbanded back in 
1937. Also gone are Chic Bell's bearded 
touring musicians. The colony’s pictur- 
esque Benton Harbor amusement park 
once attracted 200,000 visitors a year, 
now draws fewer than 30,000. So de- 
pleted are the ranks that outsiders have 
to be hired to operate the shabby House 
of David Hotel in downtown Benton 
Harbor. Sighs pigtailed Tom Dewhirst, 
58, head of the Benton Harbor Cham- 
ber of Commerce: “Nothing new has 
happened around here in 30 years.” 

Private Siberia. Though slowed by 
age, surviving members go on doing 
their assigned chores. In the colony's 
crafts shop last week, Frank Rosetta, 
73, and Reg Herbison, 81, were still 
making picture frames and _ statuettes 
for the tourists. From her apartment 
in “Jerusalem,” one of the House of 
David's less than paradisaical buildings, 
Ada Jeffrey was minding the colony's 
dairy operation as she has done for 60 
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years. They do not expect to wait too 
long for the Millennium, when they will 
be among God's 144,000 elect, as King 
Ben had always promised. 

Under his firm rule, it was from the 
start an autarchic colony. raising its 
own vegetarian food supplies, running 
its private bakery, print shop and green- 
houses. For a time, the colony even 
had its own Siberia, a Lake Michigan 
island to which backsliders were ban- 
ished to brood on their sins. Since man 
was evil, members could marry but 
were supposed to remain celibate—not- 
withstanding King Ben’s example 

The same precepts are followed to- 
day. but as one oldtimer said recently: 
“They don’t seem so important to us 
any more. Now it takes all we can do 
just to live from day to day.” In any 
case, the House of David has not taken 
a new member since Paul Johnson was 
converted ten years ago. Now 32, John- 
son runs two of the sect’s apple or- 
chards, dutifully puts the profits in the 
common kitty. Youngest member of 
the House of David by far, he may also 
turn out to be its last—and, not inci- 
dentally, sole mortal heir to the remain- 
ing riches of the Kingdom of Ben. 


KANSAS 


The Potawatomi Revisited 

In the misty backwaters of Indian 
legend, a fierce prairie tornado struck 
the Potawatomi tribe encamped along 
the Kansas River. The dead were buried 
on and around the 250-foot hill that is 
now called Burnett's Mound, on the 
southwestern edge of Topeka, and the 


Great Spirit was enjoined to protect 
the place forever from the twister's 
deadly cone.” Topeka’s immunity to 


catastrophic tornadoes had itself be- 


As described in an old Potawatomi song 
The grass is moving, the trees are moving, 
the whole earth is moving.” 


come a legend until 7:13 one evening 
last week, when most citizens were at 
dinner. By the time they would have 
been clearing the table, 1S were dead 
and 300 injured, and a good part of the 
city (pop. 127,500) lay in ruins, 

The tornado struck directly at Bur- 
net's Mound. Then, in contrast with 
the hop-and-skip progression of most 
twisters, it furrowed an almost machine- 
straight path two to four blocks wide 
through the heart of the city and into 
the northeastern suburbs. Houses were 
blown into rubble, cars blasted into 
junk, All but one of the 18 major 
buildings at Washburn University, sev- 
eral of them with heavy stone walls, 
were destroyed or seriously damaged. 

In midtown Topeka, one of the few 
large structures left standing for blocks 
around was a ten-story insurance build- 
ing audaciously emblazoned “A Refuge 
in Time of Storm’—yet it too was 
gutted, and may have to be razed. 
Buses at the city depot were piled one 
atop the other like crushed ants. At the 
airport, 15 light planes lay scattered, 
stamped flat. Though the state capital 
lay outside the storm’s path, the pressure 
shattered windows and smashed a hole 
the size of a locomotive in the dome. 
Potal damage: at least $100 million. 

A 10- to 15-minute alarm, sounded 
over civil defense sirens and broadcast 
over radio and TV, unquestionably held 
down the death toll. Most people had 
time to scurry for refuge. Residents of 
the luxurious Huntington Park apart- 
ment complex found safety in the base- 
ment sauna room as the entire second 
floor was being ripped away. At the 
Circus Tavern, pool players dove under 
tables, emerging safely minutes later 
from ten feet of debris. The legend of 
Burnett's Mound disappeared into the 
funnel. “I never did think it was true,” 
said one tearful resident as he picked 
amidst the rubble of his home. “But | 
sure wanted it to be.” 








TOPEKA TWISTER 
Mythology minus immunity. 
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AVIATION 
The Fall of the Valkyrie 


From the first of the 95 flights made 
by the Air Force’s two XB-70 Valkyrie 
bombers since 1964, the mighty, 2,000- 
m.p.h. experimental craft has been 
gremlin plagued. On Valkyrie I's maid- 
en flight, a runaway engine had to be 
shut down and four tires blew out. Two 
months ago, Valkyrie 2 was saved when 
its copilot used a paper clip to short- 
circuit a crazed computer and free its 
locked-in landing gear (Time, May 13). 

Last week Valkyrie 2’s luck ran out. 
The cobra-cowled bird lunged into a 
cloud-flecked morning sky from Cali- 
fornia’s Edwards Air Force Base with 
Alvin White, 47, North American Avia- 
tion’s chief B-70 test pilot, at the con- 
trols. After 2 hr. 15 min. of routine 
tests, the B-70 readied for a less seri- 
ous assignment, a formation flight with 
four other jet craft whose engines were 
made by General Electric Corp. Aim 
of the maneuver: color photographs for 
G.E.. a Madison Avenue routine that 
routinely wins Pentagon approval 

"Your Tail Is Gone."' Up to the Val- 
kyrie’s starboard side sidled a needle 
nosed F-104 Starfighter flown by the 
nation’s—and perhaps the world’s—fin- 
est test pilot, Joseph A. Walker of NASA, 
who in 25 flights in the X-15 rocket 
plane had flown higher (354,200 ft.) 
and faster (4,104 m.p.h.) than man had 
ever gone in a winged ship. Walker 
who was preparing to join the B-70 
program, had been flying “chase” be- 
hind the Valkyrie to observe it in opera 
tion, Next, an Air Force F-5_fighter- 


bomber tucked into position behind 
Walker. To the B-70's portside came a 
r-38 supersonic trainer with Colonel 


Joseph F. Cotton, the chief B-70 Air 
Force test pilot who had saved Val- 
kyrie 2 with the paper clip, riding as 
observer and officer in charge of the 
formation, Behind the T-38 hunched a 
droop-snoot Phantom, the delight of 
Navy and Air Force pilots in Viet Nam. 

For half an hour the formation held 
tight for the clicking shutters. Then, in 
an unobserved second, Walker's Star- 
fighter evidently plowed into the right 
side of the Valkyrie’s delta wing, rolled 
leftward across its top, damaging the 
B-70's tall, right vertical stabilizer and 
snapping off the left one. Over the in- 
tercom to ground control crackled Cot- 
ton’s voice: “Mid-air, mid-air’—Air 
Force shorthand for collision. Then, 
sounding almost laconic, Cotton radioed 
guidance to the stricken ship's two-man 
crew: “O.K., it looks like your tail is 
gone... You'll probably spin.” And as 
the B-70 did wind into a flat spin: “Bail 
out.” Then: “One capsule has ejected, 
I don’t know which one.” Seconds later: 
“It's the left capsule. Al is out.” 

Missing Helmet. Al White had indeed 
managed to escape in an ejection cap- 
sule that parachuted him to earth, where 
he walked away with only bruises. But 
his copilot, Air Force Major Carl S. 
Cross, 40, a Viet Nam veteran who was 
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XB-70 & FIGHTERS IN FORMATION (WALKER’S F-104 SECOND FROM RIGHT 





making his first checkout flight in the 
craft, inexplicably failed to get out 
Down from 25.000 ft., followed by Cot- 
ton’s T-38, the giant bomber plummeted 
like a felled eagle. It smashed belly- 
down into the Mojave Desert, explod 
ing into a thousand pieces. The long, 
proud neck was broken off and hurled 
50 yds.; the heat was so fierce that much 
of the > melted into rivulets of 
metal body found in the 
unblown copilot’s ejection capsule 

A few miles away, the flaming, dis- 
integrating F-104 slammed into. the 
ground; Walker's shattered corpse was 
also inside his craft—minus his helmet, 
leading to speculation that he might 
have been killed as the B-70 sheared 
through his canopy. 

For Walker, 45, a self-effacing one- 
time Pennsylvania farm boy, the tragedy 
spelled the end of a daredevil career 
that reached its climax with the 1963 
X-15 record altitude flight in which he 
touched the skirts of space, buttressed 
the theory (now under investigation by 
NASA) that man may be able to leave 
and return to the atmosphere in fixed- 
wing craft. 

"Indefensible."’ At week's end, as the 
Air Force convened a 62-member board 
of inquiry, few thought that Walker 
could have carelessly rammed the bomb 
er; there was speculation that turbu- 
lence or the B-70’s backwash may have 
caused the collision. But the circum- 
stances surrounding the crack-up raised 
other Though it is standard 


tusel 








Cross’s was 


questions. 


F-104 IN FLAMES 


XB-70 SPINNING TO EARTH 
For a Madison Avenue routine. 


procedure for manufacturers of Air 
Force equipment to take pictures of 
their craft in flight, both for publicity 
and research purposes, even Pentagon 
oflicials conceded that last week's spec- 
tacular line-up was hardly standard, 

In Washington, Chairman George 
Mahon of the House Appropriations 
Committee, declared: “The loss of these 
men, and an aircraft in which more 
than $500 million has been invested, 
while accommodating the public rela- 
tions department of a private company, 
is indefensible.” Actually, the B-70 cost 
closer to $750 million. Not measurable 
in dollars were the lives of two pilots 
and the future hours of supersonic re- 
search that were lost in the Mojave. 
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LSD 


Three letters, on a drawing of three cubes, appeared not 
long ago on a fence at the University of Wisconsin with the 
slogan: YOUR CAMPUS TRAVEL AGENT—ONE TRIP IS WORTH 
A THOUSAND worDs. Just about everyone at Wisconsin 
knew what kind of “trip” that was: the voyage into “inner 
space,” the flight into or out of the self, provided by LSD. 

More than half a century ago, the noted American neu- 
rologist, Weir Mitchell, chewed some of the mescal buttons 
of the peyote cactus and reported that he felt “as if the 
unseen millions of the Milky Way were to flow in a sparkling 
river before my eyes.” He predicted “a perilous reign of the 
mescal habit when this agent becomes attainable.” To some, 
it seems that the perilous reign has begun—not through 
Mitchell's bitter buttons but through their enormously more 
powerful relative, lysergic acid diethylamide. 

The U.S. has lately become familiar with the accounts of 
some users who report dazzling states of heightened aware- 
ness or mystical experiences worthy of St. Teresa of Avila; 
others claim insights that have changed their lives. In John 
Hersey’s latest novel, Too Far to Walk, the Devil feeds 
Faustus LSD (“The closest equivalent to infinity in sheer 
living”). There have also been stories of “bad trips’— 
writhing nightmares that end in the nearest psychiatric ward. 
Occasionally LSD is a one-way trip. Since the recent flood 
of sensational publicity about LSD has let up somewhat, it is 
possible to assess the phenomenon more calmly. LSD is cer- 
tainly not the means of instant, universal bliss that its most 
extreme and most ludicrous proponents make it out to be. 
Nor is it an indication of diabolical decadence or proof 
that, as Critic Leslie Fiedler predicted some time ago, the 
U.S. is changing from a “whisky culture to a drug culture.” 
But LSD is considerably more than a mere fad. 

The Food and Drug Administration estimates that “tens 
of thousands” of college students are using it or have tried 
it. In Los Angeles, a recent survey showed as many as 200 
victims of bad trips in the city’s hospitals at one time. In 
New York City, Dr. William Frosch of Bellevue Hospital 
and New York University Medical Center guesses that the 
number of steady users in the city has doubled from 5,000 
to 10,000 during the past year. A Hollywood mogul, a 
Broadway producer and a noted drama critic all agree that 
60% of stage and screen performers are using it. Los An- 
geles has a dance joint called The Trip, and until recently 
featured one called Lysergic & Go-Go. “Acid heads” are 
apt to “turn on” in walk-up pads and ride-up penthouses— 
but seldom in slums, where people want their escape straight 
rather than disguised as “insights” or “breakthroughs.” LSD 
so far is strictly a middle-class phenomenon. 


The Supply 

Last month two Senate committees held hearings on the 
uses and abuses of LSD. In testimony, the Food and Drug 
Administration and the National Institute of Mental Health 
opposed federal legislation that would have made mere pos- 
session of LSD a crime—although California and Nevada 
have since passed such statutes. Restrictive legislation, say 
Administration officials, would only cut off the supply for 
legitimate research. (This has already partially happened be- 
cause Of LSD’s notoriety.) Besides, it is argued, the situation 
can be handled by merely sharpening existing rules, to pro- 
hibit the unregistered manufacture, traffic and sale of LSD 
and its basic ingredient, lysergic acid. 

The acid, which is difficult to make (it is derived from 
ergot, a cereal fungus), continues to be smuggled in from 
Canada, Mexico and Europe. Given the acid to start with, 
LSD is relatively easy to cook up for anyone with a working 
knowledge of chemistry. Essentially, what is required is a 
batch of lysergic acid dissolved in some other chemicals 
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plus a solution of diethylamine (a volatile liquid used in proc- 
esses like vulcanizing). The two batches, cooled to freezing 
and stirred together, result in a solution that contains LSD. 
The trick is to extract the LSD from the solution. This can be 
done with the help of chloroform, benzine, a vacuum evapo- 
rator or steam bath, and a glass gadget known as a chromato- 
graphic column (available in any chemistry supply shop). 

LSD is generally black-marketed in impregnated sugar 
cubes, costing from $2.50 to $5 for 100 micrograms, enough 
for an eight- to ten-hour trip. Another way of transporting 
small quantities is to mix them in water, soak the solution up 
in a handkerchief and let it dry—to be cut up later into 
squares, which LSD users chew. LSD is hard to track down be- 
cause the compound is colorless, tasteless and odorless, and 
so potent that a gram, equal to one million micrograms, 
or 10,000 trips, could be stashed in a single cigarette. So far, 
illegal LSD is manufactured largely by amateurs, but poten- 
tial profits represent a strong temptation for organized crime. 
Tougher legislation will probably make LSD scarcer and there- 
fore more expensive. 


The Psychiatric Hope 

Through the ages, men have sought out drugs to dull their 
physical aches and pains or to alleviate, like the nepenthe 
Homer describes, their mental ones. More treasured still 
have been the substances used to bring mortal flesh into the 
presence of the divine, Such was the mysterious soma, men- 
tioned in a Sanskrit chronicle. Nomads on the Kamchatka 
Peninsula lofted themselves into the dazzling world of the 
gods with the mushroom Amanita muscaria, and discovered 
that the visions of one eater could be passed to as many as 
five others if each one drank the urine of the man before 
him. In South America, long before Columbus, witch doc- 
tors took cohoba snuff to converse with gods and the dead. 

“Hallucinogenic” or “psychedelic” (literally, “mind-mani- 
festing”) drugs come in three groups. The mild ones are 
morning-glory seeds, nutmeg and marijuana. The moderate- 
ly potent ones are the mescaline of Weir Mitchell's experi- 
ment, psilocybin (derived from the Mexican Indians’ “sacred 
mushroom”), bufotenine (a constituent of Amanita musca- 
ria), and dimethyliryptamine (found in cohoba). By itself 
on the third level is LSD. It has 100 times the potency of 
psilocybin and 7,000 times that of mescaline, which is itself 
considerably more powerful than marijuana. 

The pharmacology of LSD is not yet fully understood. The 
tracing of injected radioactive LSD shows that only an in- 
finitesimal amount ever reaches the brain—and that is gone 
before the effects begin to be felt. It is generally thought, 
therefore, that LSD does not act directly but triggers an un- 
known series of metabolic processes. These in turn some- 
how affect the midbrain, seat of the intimate interchange 
between emotional response, awareness of external and in- 
ternal stimuli, and the sympathetic and parasympathetic 
nervous systems. Tranquilizers or barbiturates halt LSD’s ef- 
fects, while stimulants like amphetamine tend to elevate 
them. LSD is no aphrodisiac. It is not physically habit-form- 
ing, but it can be psychologically habituating. 

The drug was developed in 1938 by Dr. Albert Hofmann, 
a research chemist at the Sandoz laboratories at Basel, 
Switzerland, who was trying to find a new stimulant for the 
nervous system. He did not know what he had done, how- 
ever, until five years later, when he accidentally inhaled a 
minute amount and became dizzy and delirious, with “fan- 
tastic visions of extraordinary vividness accompanied by a 
kaleidoscopic play of intense coloration.” 

One of the first theories about LSD was that it was a psy- 
chotomimetic—a mimicker of psychoses. The idea offered 
hope of finding a chemical cure for schizophrenia, as well as 
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of increasing the psychiatrist's empathy with a schizophrenic 
by giving himself “madness in miniature” and thereby know- 
ing what his patient was going through. Some of the LSD- 
induced symptoms are indeed similar to psychoses—the feel- 
ing of being outside one’s body, for instance, or of coming 
apart. But the all-important difference is that the LSD taker 
almost always knows that the hallucination he is experienc- 
ing is caused by the drug and is not real. 

The psychiatric hopes for LSD were followed by the spir- 
itual ones. British-born Orientalist Alan Watts, who spent 
six years as an Episcopal priest, says flatly that “LSD is quite 
emphatically a new religion. The God-is-dead thing is not 
unconnected. The standard brands have not been delivering 
the goods. This is technological mysticism.” 

The first big impetus toward this sort of mysticism came 
from the late writer-mystic Aldous Huxley, who in The 
Doors of Perception (1954) furnished a superseductive ac- 
count of his experience under the influence of mescaline. 
Huxley recalled that earlier mystics had used fasting or self- 
flagellation to achieve a spiritual state. Nowadays, he argued, 
such measures are no longer necessary, since we know “what 
are the chemical conditions of transcendental experience.” 

Fasting and flagellation. sensory deprivation and repetitive 
prayer, may indeed have produced chemical or metabolic 
changes as preconditions of samadhi, satori, or the beatific 
vision. It has even been suggested that many extremes of 
asceticism were developed because, for some reason, drugs 
ceased to be available. But, to the orthodox Christian, 
“technological” or “chemical” mysticism is either blasphe- 
mous or absurd. The man who gets to a mountaintop in a 
funicular has the same view as the man who climbs the peak. 
but the effort of getting there is important too: the vision is 
not all, and manuals of contemplation often advise against 
paying too much attention to “beauty.” Indeed the Christian 
concept of grace—never earned, never under man’s con- 
trol—seems to nullify the idea that a man can attain a mysti- 
cal experience by taking a pill. Psychedelic mystics tend to 
look toward the Eastern religions, in which, as one puts it. 
“you rap [have rapport] with the world; you rap with dogs 
and trees and everything makes sense.” 


Dropping Out of Life 

The leading American psychedelic guru—and martyr— 
is Timothy Leary, 45, who began to experiment with the 
drugs in 1960 when he was a psychologist working at Har- 
vard’s Center for Research in Personality. Harvard fired him 
and an associate when their project seemed to get out of 
hand. Leary then moved his experiments to the vicinity of 
Acapulco but was expelled by the Mexican government. 
Early this year a Texas judge sentenced him tentatively to 
30 years in jail and a $40,000 fine for transporting half an 
ounce of marijuana and failing to pay tax on it (he is out on 
bail). He still runs the International Foundation for Internal 
Freedom (1.F.1.F. for short), which is dedicated to making 
LSD and psilocybin as available as chewing gum. 

Leary calls himself a Hindu, and he uses Eastern symbol- 
ism along with psychedelic experience to reject the outward- 
looking, “goal-directed” American attitude (disciples like to 
quote him to the effect that “Buddha was a dropout”). Leary 
is overfond of using the word “game” to put down the con- 
cerns men usually take seriously. Not that he would elimi- 
nate game playing: he says he only wants the games recog- 
nized for what they are. In practice, however, this requires 
a degree of judgment far beyond the capabilities of most 
mortals. Many a youthful LSD user, newly impressed with 
what suddenly seems to him the irrelevance of his activities, 
has dropped out of school a few weeks before he is due to 
graduate; soon thereafter he is dropping out of life as well, 
cultishly convinced that he and his psychedelic set are su- 
perior because they have Seen and they Know. 

LSD has two major effects. For one thing, it tends to shat- 
ter and dissolve the usual web of associations and habit pat- 
terns. A telephone, for instance, is suddenly nothing but a 
black plastic object of a certain shape—how outrageous 
and funny to see someone pick it up and talk to it as 
though it were a person. The boundaries that normally 
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separate things from each other, or from oneself, may be 
dissolved also. This may cause the impression that one’s 
limbs and torso are liquefying and flowing away (horror!): 
or that one is in such close rapport with others in the room 
that one can read their thoughts (love!): or that the barriers 
of logic have disappeared to reveal a tremendous insight, for 
instance, that death and life are the same (truth!). 

The other major effect of psychedelic compounds is a 
vastly increased suggestibility. Say “I'm so happy!” and 
savor the ecstasy: say “Miserable me!” and feel the hot tears 
of self-pity. This souped-up sensitivity may account for the 
apparent vividness of ordinary colors under the influence of 
the drugs, though tests show that vision is actually impaired 
slightly. It certainly reinforces the horrors. 

LSD cultists say that sessions should be carefully prepared, 
under the guidance of an experienced “leader.” Leary calls 
this “perhaps the most exciting and inspiring role in society. 
A leader is a liberator, one who provides illumination, one 
Who frees men from their lifelong internal bondage.” 


Diagnostic X Ray 

Such rhapsodizing is pure, pretentious guff to most of the 
psychiatrists and psychologists who have worked with LSD, 
psilocybin and mescaline: they consider it the kind of happy 
talk that exerts a strong appeal on just the sort of unstable 
people most likely to be injured by the drugs. Under the 
influence of LSD, nonswimmers think they can swim, and 
others think they can fly. One young man tried to stop a car 
on Los Angeles’ Wilshire Boulevard and was hit and killed. 
A magazine salesman became convinced that he was the 
Messiah. A college dropout committed suicide by slashing 
his arm and bleeding to death in a field of lilies. Says Los 
Angeles Psychiatrist Sidney Cohen, one of the country’s 
leading LSD experts: “If we can tolerate unsupervised use of 
LSD, why not Russian roulette? Or why not Jet children play 
with hand grenades?” 

Chicago Psychiatrist Dr. Marvin Ziporyn. who has ad- 
ministered LSD to some 50 patients since 1960—besides 
taking it himself, along with his attorney wife—sees LSD’s 
laying bare of the personality in purely diagnostic terms. 
“LSD is, if you like, a psychiatric X ray.” he says. “With LSD 
you have no greater vision of the universe than you did 
before. It no more expands your consciousness than an 
X ray expands your lungs when you see them on the screen, 
All you do is get a better look.” 

Some researchers, while sneering along with Dr. Ziporyn 
at the view of LSD as instant mysticism, feel that the 
psychedelic drugs may eventually do more than merely give 
the psychiatrist a better look. There is evidence that it may 
be effective in rehabilitating alcoholics and narcotics ad- 
dicts. Several doctors, among them Eric Kast of the Chicago 
Medical School, have reported LSD useful in relieving both 
the pain and anxiety of dying patients. Kast theorizes that 
the dissolution of anticipation, the concentration on the 
present moment, which may be beneficial to the dying, is 
also what appeals to some of the young, for whom so much 
of life is deferred. “LSD impairs anticipation, and that's the 
sole characteristic that puts us on top of the animal heap,” 
says Kast. “If people no longer feel the need to calculate 
the necessary delays before acting, then chaos could re- 
sult.” Often, relief over the lifted burden comes into con- 
flict with a lingering sense of responsibility, and this, Kast 
suspects, is the cause of many a bad trip. 

No responsible authority favors use of LSD without close 
scientific supervision. On the other hand, no responsible 
authority wants to stop research into the potentially vast 
possibilities of LSD and other “mind drugs.” New sub- 
stances are already forecast, notably a “smart pill.” derived 
from RNA, to speed up the learning process; this has given 
rise to the slightly uneasy crack that in a few years “people 
won't ask you what books you're reading, but what drugs 
you're taking.” Some of the drugs may be bubbling even 
now in the retorts of Dr. Hofmann, who was back in the 
Basel lab last week after receiving from Stockholm’s 
Karolingska Institute an honorary degree for the discovery 
of lysergic acid diethylamide. 
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U.S. TROOPS CHARGE AT CU CHI 
Spoiling for a fight they are confident they can win. 


NORTH VIET NAM 


The Red Napoleon 


(See Cover) 

Strike to win, strike only when 

success is certain; 

if it is not, then don't strike, 

—General Vo Nguyen Giap 

The tangled jungle scrub of Cu Chi 
lies only 20 miles northwest of Saigon. 
For nearly two decades it has been the 
impregnable preserve of the Viet Cong 
—until one bright sunny morning when 
unexpected guests arrive. They are 
some 80 Armored Personnel Carriers 
of the U.S. 25th Infantry Division. 
Crashing through thickets, the APCs 
weave and crisscross, stitching the jun- 
gle with lethal, preplotted patterns of 
.50-cal. and M60 machine-gun fire. 
Grudgingly the Viet Cong give way, fir- 
ing back carefully to conserve their 
slender hoard of ammunition. 

The American attackers know no 
such frugality of fire. The APCs grind 
to a halt: there is a rumble from the 
rear; and volley after volley of 105-mm. 
shells whispers overhead to crash down 
among the enemy in an endless, earth- 
shaking, invisible whiplash of steel. 
Then the U.S. warplanes arrive, diving 
just ahead of the APCs to rend the for- 
est with their 20-mm. cannon and 2.75 
rockets. The APCs move forward into 
the smoke, are stopped again by a pock- 
et of fire. The U.S. commander barks 
into his radio. In response, five miles 
away a battery of huge 175-mm. guns 
elevates slowly, and systematically begins 
to destroy the remnant of resistance. 

The APCs churn forward once more. 
In their wake comes a line of bulldoz- 
ers. They level anything still standing. 
What was once a good-size jungle be- 
comes a desert piled with brush, Oc- 
casionally, there is an enormous explo- 
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sion as “the tunnel rats,” having exca- 
vated a Viet Cong burrow, blow it up. 
When it is all over, only the stench of 
cordite mingling with Cu Chi’s grey 
dust and the drifting blue smoke of 
bombs lingers over the desolation. Cu 
Chi will not soon harbor Viet Cong 
again, al least by day. 

The Big Rear. Operation Kahuku, 
which cleared Cu Chi, was but one 
of some 60 major Allied search-and- 
destroy missions in the last 100 days. 
While the headlines were filled with 
South Viet Nam's Buddhist-fueled po- 
litical crisis, the Allies, running an aver- 
age of 15 battalion-size-or-larger oper- 
ations each week, have been methodi- 
cally hunting down the enemy. From 
north of Hue to south of Saigon, from 
the Cambodian border in the Central 
Highlands to Binh Dinh on the South 
China Sea, spearheaded by the armor 
and artillery and airpower of the U.S., 
the Allies have been hitting the Viet 
Cong and their North Vietnamese rein- 
forcements where they live (see map), 
seizing enemy stockpiles of rice and salt 
and weapons. Even in the enemy re- 
doubts where ground forces have not 
yet penetrated, the threat of the bombs 
from high-flying Guam-based B-52s, fall- 
ing like rain from a silent sky, haunts 
the Communists’ sleep, keeps them on 
the move. 

Last week U.S, officials disclosed that 
16,000 Red troops had been killed in 
the first four months of 1966, nearly 
equal to the 19,000 that were infiltrat- 
ed down the Ho Chi Minh trail from 
North Viet Nam in the same period. 
Down the trail must also come nearly 
all the ammunition to supply the Czech 
and Chinese weapons of the 30,000 
North Vietnamese regulars now in the 
South. Whether by truck, oxcart, bi- 
cycles carrying up to 500 Ibs., elephant 


or pack, it is an increasingly perilous 
journey, taking three to four months 
at times, under daily U.S. bombing and 
strafing. Perhaps as much as 50% of 
the matériel intended for what Hanoi 
calls “the big front line” (as distin- 
guished from “the big rear” in North 
Viet Nam) never reaches South Viet 
Nam, thanks to the relentless bomb- 
ing of the route. 

For the first time, Communist pris- 
oners and defectors are reporting hun- 
ger as a problem in Red ranks. The 
Allies are capturing their rice hoards 
and denying them the rice harvest of 
the peasants. Defections under Saigon’s 
Chieu Hoi (open arms) amnesty pro- 
gram are running at a record 1,000 a 
month—and some 25% of them are 
officers, Above all, the massive infusion 
of U.S. troops, now some 275,000 
strong, has taken the initiative away 
from the enemy. Not since the bloody 
battle of la Drang last November, when 
the U.S. Ist Cavalry (Airmobile) de- 
stroyed 2,000 North Vietnamese sol- 
diers, have Communist troops ventured 
out in regimental strength to do battle 
of their own choosing. 

A Legend like Uncle. The relative 
quiescence of the Communists on the 
battlefield is less satisfying than it is an- 
noying to U.S. commanders, who are 
spoiling for a fight they are confident 
they can win—and for an end to the 
suspense as to what the Reds will do 
next. The North Vietnamese eminence 
grise with the answer to that question is 
tiny, plump General Vo Nguyen Giap 
(pronounced Zhop), 55, Commander in 
Chief of the North Vietnamese army, 
Hanoi’s Defense Minister and Deputy 
Premier, who shares with China’s Mao 
Tse-tung a reputation as the world’s 
foremost practitioner of the dark art of 
insurgency warfare. 

Giap earned his reputation with vic- 
tory against the French in 1954, when 
he became the first modern commander 
to drive a white European nation out of 
Asia. Then he was largely unknown, 
except to his French adversaries, who 
dismissed him with St.-Cyr-bred con- 
tempt as a sometime schoolmaster who 
had been awarded his general's stars by 
Communist bush politicians. But Giap’s 
native army defeated his far-better- 
equipped foe by entrapping a French 
force of 12,000 in the mountain fortress 
of Dienbienphu and liquidating it, thus 
destroying the will of the politicians 
back in France to fight on. It made 
Giap nearly as much of a_ legend 
throughout Viet Nam as Uncle Ho, and 
if Giap was underestimated by the 
French, he is possibly overstudied today. 

Still, he is a rewarding study, for 
Giap is a general with a problem, and 
that problem is the deployment of U.S. 
troops with all their mobile force and 
firepower in South Viet Nam. Scarcely a 
year ago, Giap, as he looked southward, 
could see victory in his grasp. Both 
Phase | (grass-roots political organiza- 
tion) and Phase 2 (guerrilla warfare, 
terrorism, sabotage) in Mao's handbook 
of insurgency had long since been ac- 
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complished in South Viet Nam. Late in 
1964, Giap apparently decided that the 
time had come for Phase 3—an escala- 
tion of the conflict into conventional 
war, attacking in large numbers for the 
kill. In preparation, he began to move 
the first North Vietnamese regular army 
units down the Ho Chi Minh trail to 
reinforce the Viet Cong soldiery. 

The New War. The year 1965 was 
billed by the Communists as the year of 
victory, and it very nearly was. By May 
of last year the black-pajama-clad Viet 
Cong were roving the South with im- 
punity. Giap’s forces owned the Central 
Highlands. South Viet Nam's army was 
bloody, reeling and exhausted, its stra- 
tegic reserve destroyed, and eleven of 
its maneuver battalions in need of com- 
plete rebuilding before they could fight 
again. To Giap, it seemed only a matter 
of time until Saigon was forced to the 
conference table, where he could dictate 
the terms: reunification and the Com- 
munist engorgement of South Viet Nam. 

That time never came. In July 1965, 
President Johnson announced that the 
U.S. would come to South Viet Nam's 
aid in full force, Within four months, in 
the swiftest mobilization of large forces 
in history, the U.S. deployed 100,000 
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men into position in Viet Nam some 
8,000 miles away. American officers 
smoothly engineered the switch from 
their status as advisers to a native army 
to that of members of an American 
army in the field. The original concept 
of the use of American troops to guard 
enclaves of vital government real estate 
and plug the holes in Vietnamese de- 
fenses, reacting only when the Vietnam- 
ese had found and fixed the enemy, was 
soon expanded. The Americans were 
out on their own, looking for kills. 

Giap, for his part, was unconvinced 
that U.S. intervention would be able to 
slow his momentum, In October, he 
launched an assault on the Special 
Forces border camp of Plei Me, 30 
miles south of Pleiku, intended as the 
opening of a concerted drive to cut 
Viet Nam in half from the Cambodian 
border to the South China Sea. His tech- 
nique was a carbon copy of past suc- 
cesses at the camps of Duc Co near 
Pleiku and Dong Xoai, northeast of Sai- 
gon, earlier in the year: to attack an 
isolated camp and then ambush the 
South Vietnamese force charging to 
the camp’s rescue, 

But at Plei Me, it was the newly ar- 
rived Ist Air Cavalry that came charg- 
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struggle in the South 


ing—and by rotors not roads. In the 
month-long battle that followed, Giap’s 
soldiers at first stood their ground and 
fought ferociously, sending the U.S. 
death toll up to 240 in one week, the 
highest of the war. But Communist loss- 
es were far higher, owing in large part 
to the Ist Air Cav’s helicoptered artil- 
lery, rocket-firing choppers and tactical 
air support. Giap’s men finally broke 
and ran, and the Ist Air Cav relentless- 
ly pursued them in a campaign cul- 
minating in the battle of Ia Drang Val- 
ley, where the slaughter of 2,262 of his 
men was a hideous revelation to Giap 
of the new kind of war and enemy that 
he faced. 

Speed & Surprise. North Viet Nam's 
first major surprise was the Ist Air Cav's 
ability to airlift its 105-mm. howitzers 
over trackless jungle and keep the guns 
supplied with shells. The division moved 
its guns 67 times during the campaign 
—and only once overland. Some 33.000 
shells were fired, 6,500 alone during a 
single, intense 24-hour engagement. The 
Ist Air Cav’s battalions were shifted 40 
times by helicopter, and 13,257 tons of 
supplies were airlifted to its men before 
the remnants of the Communist forces 
scuttled to safety in Cambodia, It was 
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a stunning defeat for Giap’s forces. 
Thanks to the helicopter, the U.S. had 
found a way to overpower the guer- 
rilla fighter with his own methods: 
speed and surprise. 

Snow on the Volcano. Nothing in 
Giap’s experience or theoretical man- 
ual of strategy had prepared him for the 
quality or magnitude of the U.S. inter- 
vention. Though Vo, his family name, 
means “force,” and Giap, his given 
name, means “armor,” the architect of 
North Viet Nam’s army was born near 
the city of Vinh, the son of a bourgeois 
landowning tamily that had fallen into 
penury. By the time he was I4, he was 
a member of a clandestine, anti-French 
sect; four years later the French clapped 
him in jail for political agitation. It 





Giap fled to China. His wife stayed 
behind, was arrested by the French, 
and died in prison. Under the aegis of 
the Chinese Communists, the Viet 
Minh was founded, with Giap a 1941 
charter member along with Ho Chi 
Minh. Ho ordered the little professor 
to specialize in military affairs, and the 
career of the Red Napoleon began. 
His first self-education was in guerrilla 
operations against the Japanese who 
then occupied Viet Nam. The OSS sup- 
plied Giap with American weapons to 
that end, but Giap was looking to the 
future: he cached most of them for 
use in the resumed struggle against 
the French. On Aug. 15, 1945. as the 
Japanese surrendered, he led his guer- 
rillas into Hanoi and took over the city 





GIAP’S MEN RAISING VICTORY FLAG AT DIENBIENPHU IN 1954 
Not flexible enough to work around the flaw. 


proved a fortuitous incarceration. Be- 
hind bars he met Fellow Militant Minh 
Thai, who became his first wife. And 
the French police commissaire for Vinh 
took a liking to the brilliant, angry 
young Giap, got him out of prison, 
and sent him off to one of the best 
French schools in Indo-China. He won 
his baccalaureate, and for four years 
taught history at a lyceum in Hanoi. 

Giap was an accomplished lecturer 
in French history who “could step to a 
blackboard and draw in the most mi- 
nute detail every battle plan of Na- 
poleon,” one of his former students re- 
calls. A passionate ascetic who could 
veer abruptly from violent emotion to 
icy control, he was early dubbed “The 
volcano and the snow” by his associates. 
“We were all intrigued,” says one, “by 
his passion for Napoleon and the French 
Revolution. And we used to tease him 
when he railed against the French, by 
asking ‘Are you sure you don’t want to 
be Napoleon?’ Giap did, in his own 
way: he was already a member of the 
Communist Party. 

When the party was banned in 1939, 
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for Ho Chi Minh, and the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam was born. 

When the French returned, Ho or- 
dered Giap as Commander in Chief of 
the North Viet Nam army to meet Gen- 
eral Jacques LeClere at the airport. 
Giap flew into a towering rage, ranting 
that he would never shake hands with 
any Frenchman. Uncle Ho listened for 
a while and then said: “You have two 
hours before his plane arrives, so why 
don't you go into the corner and cry 
your eyes out, But be at the airport.” 
Giap went. But such emotional out- 
bursts led Ho to leave Giap at home 
when he went off to Fontainebleau to 
negotiate with the French, While Ho 
was away, Giap was virtual dictator, 
and he used the time with ruthless ef- 
ficiency to execute hundreds of nation- 
alist—but non-Communist—leaders. He 
had always been opposed to a nego- 
tiated peace with the French. When the 
Fontainebleau talks failed, Giap was de- 
lighted, and his eight-year war against 
Paris got under way. 

He had already remodeled his guer- 
rillas along Communist people’s army 





lines, with political commissars seeded 
through the ranks and political indoc- 
trination as much a part of a soldier's 
training as bayonetry. He had even re- 
cruited Japanese jungle-warfare instruc- 
tors from the retreating enemy he had 
just fought, and had carefully collected 
every weapon the Japanese left behind. 
It took four years to get Phase | and 
Phase 2 going well enough to launch 
Phase 3—the first of his major offen- 
sives against the French forces. 

Myth Enhancing. He scored some 
successes but more signal defeats, large- 
ly because he lacked artillery to com- 
pete with the French in set-piece con- 
ventional battles. After a stinging series 
of losses in 1951, Giap admitted that 
he had tried to push into Phase 3 too 
soon; he retreated into the hills and 
paddies to reassemble his forces. The 
chance for annihilation came at Dien- 
bienphu, when the French, thinking 
Giap sull had no heavy artillery, 
dropped paratroops into a valley, hop- 
ing to draw Giap into combat. But 
Giap had obtained over 100 Amer- 
ican 10S-mm. howitzers from the Red 
Chinese, carted them through the jungle 
and over the mountains, and pounded 
the French forces to pieces in the valley 
below. In fact, at Dienbienphu he an- 
nihilated only 4% of the French force 
in Viet Nam, but it was psychologically 
the end for the French. They were thor- 
oughly fed up with the eight-year war 
that had cost them $10 billion and 
172,000 dead or missing. 

Afterward, Giap proudly wrote that 
“guerrilla warfare relies on the heroic 
spirit to triumph over modern weap- 
ons.” It is a myth-enhancing statement, 
but it does not quite fit the facts of his 
triumph over the French. In the de- 
cisive turning point at Dienbienphu, it 
was not the heroic spirit of Giap’s sol- 
diers but their massive artillery in the 
hills that carried the day. 

As he sits in his office in the buff- 
colored onetime French colonial-minis- 
try building in Hanoi and contemplates 
his war maps, Vo Nguyen Giap today 
confronts a far more difficult situation. 
Unlike his ill-fated French predecessors, 
who were told to make do with the 
troops on hand, U.S, Commander Wil- 
liam C, Westmoreland has been prom- 
ised everything he needs to win the war 
—and has been getting it. Allied troops 
already outnumber Giap’s forces in the 
South by over 4 to 1, and there are 
more to come: an estimated 100,000 
more U.S. fighting men to be added to 
the 275,000 who ure now “in-country” 
by the end of this year. Until the U.S. 
buildup began last summer, Communist 
and Allied casualties had been rising 
at roughly equal rates. Then the ratio 
shifted dramatically, and ever since the 
Communists have been losing three to 
four soldiers for every Allied loss. In 
the new war that Giap confronts, it is 
his own men who are being gnawed, 
harassed, hounded and hunted by day 
and night. Such sanctuaries as Zone C 
and Zone D near Saigon, bases in the 
highlands, underground village bastions 
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BICYCLE TRUCKS CARRYING SUPPLIES 
Home-grown seeds of distrust. 





on the coastal plain—all are being hit 
for the first time in years, keeping 
Giap’s men off-base, off-balance and 
increasingly cut off from their supplies. 

Who's in Charge? Nor are his men 
any longer swimming comfortably in 
the seas of population spelled out by 
Mao Tse-tung as the necessary environ- 
ment for guerrilla warfare. Whatever 
dubious benefits the Viet Cong might 
once have brought South Vietnamese 
villagers, now they bring, by their pres- 
ence, bombs from the omnipresent fleet 
of 1,000 U.S. planes wheeling through 
the Viet Nam skies. As a result, in many 
a village the Viet Cong are no longer 
welcome, and some 900,000 villagers 
have fled V.C.-controlled areas, The 
Reds have been forced to step up taXxa- 
tion, rice levies and recruitment in areas 
they control, reaching down even to 
14-year-olds to keep up their 3,500- 
men-a-month draftee rate in South Viet 
Nam. Once there was a kind of care- 
free banditry to Viet Congmanship; in- 
creasingly, it is a grim way of life in 
which a village youth will very likely 
get killed. Increasingly, the Viet Cong 
are being forced to rely on terror and 
assassinations to keep their own village 
areas in line. 

For the Viet Cong of the South, 
there are other problems. One of the 
biggest is the presence of the 30,000 
North Vietnamese regulars that Giap 
has sent down the Ho Chi Minh trail 
in the past year. Regional distrust and 
dislike between northerners and south- 
erners in Viet Nam is centuries old, and, 
says one expert in Saigon, “the south- 
ern Viet Cong have long been afraid 
of a Red Napoleon.” They now have 
one: half the main-force Viet Cong 
units not tied down to static defense 
are led by North Viet Nam officers, and 
there have been major seedings of Viet 
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Cong into North Vietnamese regiments, 
most of which arrive under strength 
owing to disease, casualties and deser- 
tion from the long march south. More 
and more, Hanoi has turned the war 
into one primarily between the U.S. 
and North Viet Nam—and the Viet Cong, 
who were fighting for four years or 
more before the North Vietnamese ar- 
rived in force, resent it. 

Unlike the fight against the French, 
whom he took on largely within what 
is now North Viet Nam, Giap today 
must wage war by remote control, with 
every foot of the long line of command 
under potential attack day and night. 
He must wield the most cumbersome 
logistical system since Hannibal brought 
his elephants over the Alps, winding 
down through the mountains and jun- 
gles of Laos and Cambodia. Captured 
diaries of infiltrators tell harrowing tales 
of the journey. Marchers carry 70-lb. 
packs up 40° slopes, cope with insects, 
snakes, mud, hunger, disease and even, 
occasionally, the attacks of wild ani- 
mals. “Five of the men have died of 
malaria,” observed one diarist. “Food 
situation getting critical,” noted anoth- 
er, “will have to cut ration below 500 
grams. The word tonight is that there 
is no rice stored at the next two sta- 


tions.” And once Giap’s men arrive, 
he must keep them supplied by the 
same tortuous, 800-mile route. Ev- 


ery pair of 81-mm. mortar rounds fired 
by Giap’s men in the South represents 
a three-month hike down the trail by 
one man. 

Guitars & Tennis Rackets. Unable to 
view or even get close to the battlefield 
itself (unlike Westmoreland, who tours 
his commands four times a week), Giap 
must rely on reports from his command- 
ers in the field that he cannot check 
—which probably leads to a rosier pic- 
ture of the war than is justified by facts. 









While Hanoi, thanks to the careful tar- 
geting of the U.S. bombers, as a popu- 
lation center is probably safer than any 
place in South Viet Nam today, its at- 
mosphere is hardly conducive to clear- 
headed armchair generalship. Bomb 
shelters are everywhere: at 8-ft. inter- 
vals between sidewalks and curbs sit 
concrete, barrel-sized holes for indi- 
viduals to jump into, pulling manhole 
covers atop them. Slit trenches deface 
Hanoi’s lovely leafy parks, where the 
flame trees last week were still in bloom, 
trunks neatly whitewashed. 

Along the streets, under billboards 
depicting exploding American aircraft 
and vicious, monkey-faced American 
soldiers bayoneting pregnant women, 
flow two sorts of traflic: myriads of bi- 
cycles and camouflaged military trucks, 
Uncle Ho’s yellow star embellishing their 
radiators. Creaky old French trams still 
clatter by in trains of twos and threes 
punctually every ten minutes—unless 
stopped in their tracks, as happens ever 
more frequently when U.S. planes de- 
molish a nearby power source. 

In some ways, Hanoi is even prosper- 
ing. A good rice crop after two medio- 
cre ones has put more food in the shops, 
and people look well-fed. Uncle Ho’s 
austere example in private dress is losing 
emulation: Hanoi women are beginning 
to blossom in bright, gaily patterned 
blouses, and modest but earnest suits 
are replacing the peasant tunics of the 
men. “The State Store,” once an elegant 
French department store, offers second- 
hand violins, guitars, and there are ten- 
nis rackets, jerseys and soccer boots for 
the boys who still gambol under the 
Red River Bridge. But there are also 
shortages, and some inflation, notably 
in the price of fish, shrimp, fruit and 
vegetables. 

The situation is far starker in the 
countryside. Hanoi and the port of Hai- 
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BICYCLE AMBULANCE IN NORTH VIETNAMESE COUNTRYSIDE 
The most cumbersome system since Hannibal. 
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phong are islands surrounded by a sea 
of discriminate destruction as the U.S. 
Air Force and Navy jets hammer in ever 
larger sorties at North Viet Nam's ca- 
pacity to fuel the war in the South. 
From May to October of last year, the 
number of strikes increased 1000% , and 
after the bombing pause early this year, 
the number soared again, until Ho's 
land is now receiving 1,500 times the 
amount of bombing as was the case just 
a year ago. The Air Force has destroyed 
more than 300 bridges in North Viet 
Nam and damaged 800 more: Ho's high- 
way system has been cut in more than 
2,000 places: the two rail lines run- 
ning northwest and northeast out of 
Hanoi have been splintered in more 
than 200 places. 

That anything moves at all overland 


NIHON DENPA NEWS 


DIGGING HANOI AIR-RAID SHELTERS 
Hideous revelation of a new war. 


in the North is due to the continuous, 
primitive efforts of some 225,000 la- 
borers conscripted into repair duty. But 
U.S. flyers have so interdicted and har- 
assed the lines further to the South that 
lately, in desperation, the trucks are 
rolling again by day—and providing fat 
targets once again. Nearly 10% of Ha- 
noi’s truck fleet of 15,000 has been de- 
stroyed since the first of the year. The 
nation’s major power plants are hit time 
and again, but only 20% of North Viet 
Nam's power supply has been knocked 
out at any one time. The reason: the 
vast majority of generators are built 
into flood-control dams in the Red River 
valley, and dams and levees are still 
proscribed targets. 

The measured use of American air- 
power is aimed at making it simply too 
costly for Giap to keep supplying the 
war effort in South Viet Nam. The U.S. 
military would like to increase the pres- 
sure, mine the port of Haiphong where 
some supplies come in, and hit the 
“source targets” of gasoline that keep 
the trucks running. So far, Defense 
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Secretary McNamara and the White 
House are holding back. Their argu- 
ment: the present balance of terror in 
the air war is sufficient, and most sup- 
plies come in overland anyway from 
China. Mining Haiphong would risk 
Russian and British ships that call, also 
civilian life. as would bombing the 
source targets. The Air Force would 
also like to hit Giap’s ammunition fac- 
tories, but there are none, save for 
Haiphong, which is one big ammuni- 
tion factory. 

Propaganda Prisoner. For all the dif- 
ficulties in his command and logistics, 
General Giap is still sending infiltrators 
down the trail, though the rate has 
dropped back to 3,500 a month from 
its peak of 7,000 last March. But what 
he will do with the force he has as- 
sembled in South Viet Nam remains 
the real question. 

The best U.S. intelligence is that the 
Conqueror of Dienbienphu finds him- 
self in a real dilemma. For one thing, 
he is the prisoner of his past tactics and 
a prisoner of the loneliness of the long 
distance away. Red-initiated battles are 
set-pieces, with every move plotted out 
in advance, Support areas are built up 
in advance with food, ammunition, 
medical supplies and, in some cases, 


even hospitals. Escape routes are 
hacked out, the terrain studied, the 
battle plan rehearsed in a sandbox. 


The Allies’ ubiquitous harassment has 
made such set-pieces all but impossible; 
if one part of the plan goes awry, the 
whole action must be called off because 
enemy communications—and Giap dog- 
ma—do not permit enough flexibility to 
work around the flaw. 

Giap’s other nightmare is U.S. mo- 
bility—embodied in the helicopters of 
the Ist Air Cavalry, which has killed 
more of his men than any other U.S. 
unit. Helicopter squadrons are being 
added now to all U.S. infantry units in 
Viet Nam. That mobility and the om- 
nipresent U.S. attack aircraft mean that 
battle almost always signifies horren- 
dous losses these days, and for seven 
months Giap has prudently chosen not 
to engage his forces in strength. This 
has led some observers to wonder if he 
has any choice but to abandon the 
counteroffensive of Phase 3 in South 
Viet Nam. 

But can Giap afford that, either? 
Having brought his twelve regiments 
down from the North with the promise 
that they were about to liberate South 
Viet Nam from the “neo-colonialist 
U.S. aggressors,” Giap cannot for too 
long let them sit idle. Deserters already 
are reporting a declining faith in ul- 
timate Red victory, which needs bolster- 
ing by massive intervention from North 
Viet Nam or Red China. Moreover, the 
arrival of the northerners has whetted 
the southern Viet Cong’s expectations 
of early victory. Not to fight now 
would hit Viet Cong morale hard, 
dampen revolutionary zeal, and height- 
en southern fears of betrayal by Hanoi. 

So, sometime in the July and August 
monsoons, the U.S. expects Giap’s men 


to surface again in numbers to seek a 
series of “Dienbienphus”—dramatic vic- 
tories over sizable U.S. units—in the 
hope of crushing U.S. determination in 
the same way France's will was de- 
stroyed. If the American mood is hardly 
that of the French in 1954, Hanoi seems 
aware of the fact. It leaps on every 
antiwar demonstration, draft-card burn- 
ing and Fulbright speech as indicative 
of a national defeatist psychology. 

If Giap strikes, the most likely targets 
are the U.S. bases in the Central High- 
lands north of Saigon or the isolated 
Special Forces camps along the Cam- 
bodian border. The major U.S. units 
like the Ist Air Cav at An Khe are con- 
fident that they can handle anything 
Giap can throw up, but the Green Beret 
camps are indeed vulnerable. Even go- 
ing after them, the Communists may be 
in for some nasty surprises. Six of the 
camps most likely to be attacked have 
been protectively “adopted” by F-4 Air 
Force squadrons at Cam Ranh Bay. 
Each squadron watches over one camp, 
and its pilots overfly it protectively 
when returning from their daily strikes 
elsewhere. 

Spoiling Tactics. The monsoon offen- 
sive this year may well come off—but 
may end up being conducted by the 
U.S., not Giap. Last week in Kontum 
province north of Pleiku, the U.S. 10Ist 
Airborne struck into the heart of Giap 
country, where some 7,000 Communist 
troops are in hiding. They struck pay 
dirt, flushing an estimated two regiments 
of North Vietnamese regulars for some 
of the fiercest combat of the long war. 
“This is a battle at our instigation,” said 
a U.S. officer, “we call this the conduct- 
ing of spoiling tactics—to hit the enemy 
before he hits you.” 

Hit him the Airborne did. In five days 
of bloody battle, U.S. fighter-bombers 
flew hundreds of sorties on the North 
Vietnamese L-shaped bunkers and tun- 
nels dug into a hill covered with bam- 
boo thicket. B-52 bombers hit the Red 
supply areas ten miles behind their re- 
doubt, and the Airborne’s artillery and 
mortars laid a curtain of steel down the 
hillside. Some U.S. units were hit hard 
by Giap’s “human wave” mass attack: 
Company Commander William Carpen- 
ter (see THe Nation) heroically called 
down napalm strikes on his own posi- 
tion when Communist troops overran 
it. But at week’s end the Airborne and 
Vietnamese forces had killed an esti- 
mated 700 North Vietnamese. 

They may well have killed more than 
men, breaking up the rehearsal for one 
of the Red Napoleon's coveted set-piece 
strikes. If so, as is happening with in- 
creasing regularity to Giap’s best-laid 
plans, another timetable must be de- 
stroyed, and all the meticulous, delicate 
structure of insurgency tactics be reas- 
sembled. It is General Vo Nguyen 
Giap’s own aphorism that he may only 
attack when success is certain. Even 
more than his rice and his bullets, that 
certitude is in scarce supply in the new 
war the men from the North must en- 
dure in South Viet Nam. 
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the bunch 


a 


LAN® CAMERA 


1, Meet the economy Color Pack Cam- 
era. Gives you color prints in 60 seconds, 
black and white in 10. (Is there any other way 
to take pictures?) Same great film. Same big 
prints. Same electric eye. Same fast loading 
Yet it’s half the price of the original model. 
Under $60. 


2. Meet the moderate-priced one. Has 
many deluxe features not found on the economy 
model, such as triplet lens and superimposed- 






image range- and viewfinder. Can use the 
Polaroid Portrait Kit and many other accesso- 
ries. Under $85. 


3. Meet the almost-luxury model. A great 
value. It has most of the important features of 
the deluxe Color Pack Camera. Same sturdy, 
handsome, brushed chrome body, but the shut- 
ter housing is metal and plastic instead of 
chrome. Nylon strap instead of leather. Includes 
flashgun. Under $125. 





4, Meet the deluxe model of the Color 
Pack Camera, This is the finest automatic 
camera Polaroid has ever made. It can do things 
none of the others can: make black and white 
pictures indoors without flash, make automatic 
time exposures up to 10 seconds. It has a 
brushed chrome finish, a supple leather strap— 
the works. Includes flashgun. Under $150. 


Now go meet a camera dealer. 













An Old Forester 
kind of day 


The boats see-saw a little. In the rain. ae 
The end-of-the-day rain you walked in, And - abs < 
soon there’ll be the fine taste of a great ~ * | OC ees See 
bourbon. At the end of a good day. z 


An Old Forester kind of day. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Opposition at the Altar 

The confrontation between South 
Viet Nam's militant Buddhists and Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky careened wildly 
onward last week. The immolation epi- 
demic of the week before had burned 
itself out, but the Buddhists had turned 
to new weapons in their battle to force 
Ky to resign. 

In Saigon, bespectacled Thich Tam 
Chau, leader of the moderate wing of 
the Unified Buddhist Church, opened 
the week by calling for passive resist- 
ance instead of rioting. Then, as if to 
convince the U.S. that his campaign 
was directed not at the war effort but 
only against the oppressions of Ky 
(himself a Buddhist), Tam Chau is- 


The altars blocked all roads, halting 
for 48 hours convoys on their way to 
a military buildup north of Hué—until 
Tri Quang generously allocated a few 
hours every day for the troops to pass. 
Then, writing a violent letter accusing 
Washington of “imperialism,” he went 
on a hunger strike. 

None of the Buddhist maneuvers 
seemed to faze the energetic Premier. 
Instead of resigning, Ky was busy con- 
solidating his strength in the Hué-based 
I Corps, whose officers had been in re- 
bellion against the government in Sai- 
gon. Working carefully, he finally felt 
strong enough to dispatch 400 combat 
police to take over Hué. His cops en- 
tered the city without interference, ar- 
rested Hué’s own rebellious police, and 
ordered the altars removed. And as 





ut 





BUDDHISTS BLOCKING ROAD IN HUE 
Disobedience to an ingenious low. 


sued a hawkish manifesto opposing any 
peace conference as a “surrender to 
the Viet Cong.” He also paid a surprise 
visit to American Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

That was well and good, but just as 
the Americans were beginning to 
breathe more casily, Tam Chau went 
back on the offensive. He issued an ul- 
timatum giving Ky and Chief of State 
Nguyen Van Thieu 48 hours to resign, 
warned that if they did not meet his 
deadline all Buddhist monks would sub- 
mit to “voluntary imprisonment.” 

Immoderate as the moderate Tam 
Chau might have appeared, he could 
not hold a candle to Thich Tri Quang, 
the rebellious high priest of Hué. Car- 
rying civil disobedience to an ingenious 
new low, Tri Quang ordered all Bud- 
dhists in the ancient imperial capital to 
display their defiance by hauling family 
altars out of their homes into the near- 
est street. Thousands complied, and the 
Hué police did nothing to stop them. 
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the fasting Tri Quang grew so weak 
that he was admitted to a local military 
hospital, Ky happily announced that all 
was well, So well that he might even 
fly off to South Korea for a meeting of 
Asia’s anti-Communist nations. 


RED CHINA 
Who's Doing What to Whom? 


Was some great secret upheaval go- 
ing on in Red China? The editorial in 
the party journal, Red Flag, certainly 
had a bloodthirsty ring. “A death strug- 
gle between the bourgeoisie to restore 
capitalism and the proletariat” is taking 
place, warned Red Flag, calling on the 
people of Red China to guard against 
a “counter-revolutionary” uprising of 
the 1956 Hungarian variety. “Failure 
to take the necessary steps to prevent 
it would cost the lives of millions of 
our people.” 

Hardly anyone expected the Chinese 
bourgeoisie to rise again. But there was 


no doubt that the purge of “counter- 
revolutionary” Communists that swept 


-Peking’s Mayor Peng Chen from office 


(Tre, June 10) was spreading rapidly 
into the provinces. In southern Yunnan 
province and in neighboring Kweichow, 
editors of provincial party papers were 
under fire for spreading “revisionist 
poison.” In Szechwan, a high-ranking 
Official in the party’s regional director- 
ate was accused of having shamelessly 
attacked party cadres. “He has not yet 
made a confession,” snarled the local 
radio, “but he will not be allowed to 
sneak by.” The Deputy Governor of 
Shantung province was charged with at- 
tempting to “abolish the proletarian dic- 
tatorship,” while other Deputy Gov- 
ernors had apparently been removed. 

Nearly three-fourths of the 90-odd 
members of the national party's Central 
Committee have not been mentioned 
by press or radio for the past six 
months, and more and more China 
watchers are coming to believe that the 
reported purges reflect a far wider 
struggle to succeed ailing Mao Tse- 
tung. The faction currently in the as- 
cendancy seems to be using its oppor- 
tunity to junk allies of the losers, but 
among the gainers almost certainly is 
Defense Minister Lin Piao. Travelers 
recently returning to Hong Kong from 
China report having seen posters de- 
claring “Long Live Chairman Mao! 
Long Live Lin Piao!” 


EUROPE 
The 7,601st Day 


Europe passed a milestone of sorts 
last week. As of Sunday, June 5, the 
7,601st day since V-J Day, the Con- 
tinent had managed to live in peace for 
as long as it had between its two world 
wars. True enough, it was divided be- 
tween West and East, and each side's 
bristles of missiles were unneeded evi- 
dence that the peace was still troubled. 
But the rigid structures of Europe are 
rapidly changing, and so are the dog- 
mas of decades past. The cold opposing 
currents are growing warmer and the 
hard opposing truths growing softer. As 
the 7,601st day passed into the 7,602nd, 
World War III did not seem in the 
offing. It had seldom, in fact, seemed 
farther away. 

Quite by coincidence, the 15 NATO 
nations chose the day to begin their 
semiannual foreign ministers meeting. 
On the agenda of the Allies, who formed 
their pact in fear in 1949 to face the 
deadly challenge of Soviet expansion, 
was not one single grim item of cold 
war business. Indeed, when they sat 
down in the modernistic Palais des Con- 
grés on a hilltop in Brussels, their prin- 
cipal problem was France, not Russia, 
and most of the rest of the discussion 
was concerned with devising some sort 
of rapprochement with Eastern Europe. 

Charley Horse. As they deliberated, 
six foreign ministers of the Warsaw Pact 
nations—once known as Russia and its 
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satellites—met in the gothic Spiridonoy- 
ka Palace near the banks of the Moskva 
River. And what seemed to be on their 
minds? How to keep Rumania’s nation- 
alist-minded government from bolting, 
for one thing. Some sort of rapproche- 
ment with the West, for another, And 
what to tell Charles de Gaulle next week 
when he arrives in Moscow to talk about 
European unity. 

From NATO's viewpoint, De Gaulle 
could hardly be considered the great 
European unifier. If anything. he was 
the grand Charley horse in the Western 
alliance. What preoccupied last week's 
Brussels conference, in fact, was his 
abrupt decision to separate French 
troops from NATO control and expel 
NATO troops from France. He had even 
given SHAPE its eviction notice. 

It took the ministers scarcely any 
time at all to agree upon Brussels as the 
new military headquarters—despite the 
obiection of a minority of middle-class 
Belgians that the influx of 2,600 SHAPE 
staffers would drive up rents in their 
capital city. More difficult was the ques- 
tion of whether France intended to re- 
main as an active partner in NATO, and 
De Gaulle’s Foreign Minister Maurice 
Couve de Murville proved difficult to 
pin down. France would be happy to 
allow NATO’s political council to remain 
in Paris, he said, and would continue its 
membership in the organization. But 
whether the 72,000 French troops now 
stationed in West Germany would co- 
operate with NATO—or, at the other 
extreme, be pulled back to France— 
were questions that Couve would not 
answer, 

Passive Partnership. In the hope that 
De Gaulle did not really intend to de- 
sert NATO, the Allies refrained from 
forcing a showdown. After all, from a 
purely military point of view, even a 
passive partnership was preferable to 
French neutrality—which would cut the 
Western alliance in two, isolate each of 
its three Mediterranean members from 
West Germany, Britain, Benelux and 
Scandinavia. 

Alter long debate, the conference ve- 
toed a Danish proposal to use NATO as 
a springboard for an East-West confer- 
ence on basic issues that divide Europe. 
Not that the ministers were opposed to 
a settlement: they encouraged all “in- 
itiatives” of any NATO nation to improve 
East-West relationships. At the same 
time, however, even Couve de Murville 
agreed with Secretary of State Rusk 
that it is still too early for outright ac- 
commodation between the two opposing 
blocs. There is an obvious interest in 
moving toward peace with Russia, said 
Rusk, but “the main ingredient is our 
own solidarity.” For one thing, the West 
itself was not yet united on the terms 
for a settlement in Europe. For another, 
NATO’s defense machinery must be kept 
oiled and ready, both to meet any sud- 
den stiffening within the Communist 
bloc and to impress upon the Soviets 
that the West, although cager to pursue 
rapprochement, can be invited, but not 
shoved to the conference table. 
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WEST GERMANY 
Willy’s Return 


Nine months ago, West Berlin's May- 
or Willy Brandt looked like a political 
washout. He had twice led his Social 
Democratic Party to defeat in national 
elections, and so severe was his drub- 
bing at the hands of Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard last year that Brandt declared 
bitterly that he would never again cam- 
paign for the chancellorship. Privately 
relieved, the Social Democrats began 
looking around for a successor. 

Last week, by way of contrast, a 
cheering, whistling and applauding So- 
cial Democratic convention in Dort- 
mund re-elected Brandt the party’s na- 
tional chairman by a record majority, 
324 to 2. The vote was primarily an 
expression of thanks to Brandt for ne- 
gotiating the unprecedented debate that 





BRANDT AT DORTMUND 
New cause, new command. 


is now all but certain to take place be- 
tween the Social Democrats and East 
Germany's Communists in July. 

Headlined Die Zeit: Witty BRANDT 
HAS RETURNED, Exulted a Social Dem- 
ocratic strategist: “Brandt has given 
the party an issue.” In fact. East German 
Party Boss Walter Ulbricht gave the 
Social Democrats the issue by offering 
to start the dialogue in the first place. 
Social Democratic Deputy Chairman 
Herbert Wehner persuaded Brandt, 
who was cool to the idea at first, to ac- 
cept. Since then, Brandt has made the 
cause his own. He conducted the ne- 
gotiations, indeed decided to lead the 
debate himself, dramatically announc- 
ing that he would even resign his office 
as mayor and go simply in his nongov- 
ernmental capacity as leader of his par- 
ty if protocol demanded it. 

Broken Ice. It was a relaxed Brandt 
who stood before the cheering dele- 
gates at the Dortmund convention. 
Gone was the dynamic but phony “Ken- 
nedy pose” that his public relations ad- 
visers had forced on him for last au- 
tumn’s campaign. He demonstrated his 
new command of the party by decisive- 





ly whipping a small, vociferous left- 
wing faction into line, then easily and 
naturally expounded his policy designed 
to lead to a unified Germany. He has 
always believed in kleine Schritte— 
small steps—toward that end, and the 
exchange of speakers with the Commu- 
nists neatly fitted the pattern of limited 
contacts intended to break the ice of 
the cold war. It also fitted his convic- 
tion that not just the Big Four powers 
but West Germans themselves should 
play a more active role in seeking 
ways toward reunification. 

Brandt hopes to follow up the speak- 
ers’ exchange with a free exchange of 
newspapers between East and West 
Germany, more contacts with Eastern 
European countries, and more border 
passes. How well this all goes down 
with the voters will get its first test in 
the North Rhine-Westphalia state elec- 
tions scheduled for July 10, four days 
before Brandt goes to his first debate at 
Karl-Marx-Stadt in East Germany. 


POLAND 


The Angry Strangler 

In the fifth week of the Roman Cath- 
olic celebration marking Poland’s con- 
version to Christianity 1,000 years ago, 
the long power struggle between the 
church’s Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski and 
Wladyslaw Gomulka's Communist re- 
gime was speeding toward a climax. 
Day after day, the cardinal heightened 
his challenge to the government, rally- 
ing hordes of the faithful with millennial 
Masses and pilgrimages, defying steel- 
helmeted troops armed with tear gas 
and burp guns, And day after day, 
Gomulka’s men raised the level of their 
blasts at Poland’s outspoken prelate. 

To discourage attendance at church 
ceremonies, Gomulka tried every petty 
harassment he could think of—from 
switching train schedules to putting key 
roads “under repair.” Dismissing such 
tactics as “childish tricks.” Cardinal 
Wyszynski began using a few tricks of 
his own. When the government clamped 
down on a 15-mile pilgrimage from 
Katowice to Piekary by banning walk- 
ing between the two cities. the pilgrims 
mobilized everything on wheels and car- 
ried passengers on fenders, hoods and 
rooftops. “If the government respects 
the rights of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Cardinal Wyszynski told a 
huge audience in Piekary, “then we will 
respect the government. But if the bal- 
ance is upset, we do not take responsi- 
bility for the future.” 

“Death of Truth." After another ser- 
mon in the harbor city of Gdansk, shout- 
ing students marched on the main rail- 
way station, tore down an antichurch 
billboard and used it as kindling for a 
bonfire. Angrily the government fired 
off a note to the cardinal, ordering him 
to tone down the millennium and re- 
minding him that a_ replica’ of 
Czestochowa’s renowned “Black Ma- 
donna” painting—centerpiece for most 
of the celebrations—could only be 
transported around Poland in “a closed 
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CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI 


car.” The warning went unheeded. Last 
week a group of students in Lublin 
grabbed the portrait after a cathedral 
ceremony and carried it down the main 
street to the cheers of tens of thousands 
of Poles. “The Virgin Mary,” Cardinal 
Wyszynski explained later, “traveled to 
Bethlehem on foot, so our youth did 
not want her to travel by car.” At Lub- 
lin's Catholic University, the only one 
of its kind in Eastern Europe, the car- 
dinal was even more emphatic. “Youth 
is struggling for truth,” he said. “If this 
right is strangled, it will be the death of 
truth, of science, of progress.” 

By last week Gomulka seemed al- 
most ready to strangle the cardinal. 
Government newspapers angrily ac- 
cused Wyszynski of rupturing church- 
state relations and exploiting the church 
celebrations for his own “political am- 
bitions.”” Radio Warsaw accused him of 
“fanning the conflict that he himself 
created for the sake of the most re- 
actionary objectives.” Zycie Warszawy, 
the government's prominent morning 
paper, came out for the cardinal’s ouster 
from the church’s leadership and his re- 
placement by Archbishop  Boleslaw 
Kominek of Wroclaw, the cardinal’s sec- 
ond in command and a man considered 
more “reasonable” and pliant. But even 
the archbishop must raise a few Red 
doubts. “On questions of the existence 
of the church,” Archbishop Kominek 
vowed recently, “we [the hierarchy] 
are always together.” 


SPAIN 
The Pretender‘’s Cabinet 


Spanish law decrees that Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco will one day be 
succeeded by a king or else a regent. 
But who? For years Spaniards have de- 
bated the question, but it took Franco's 
new and liberalized press laws to show 
how divided public opinion is on the 
subject. Since the law went into effect 
three months ago, the letters and edi 
torial columns of Spain's dailies have 
been filled with increasingly confusing 
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Pt om 
COMMUNIST GOMULKA 
Warnings left unheeded. 


debates among supporters of the seven 
assorted claimants to the throne. 

The premier Pretender, Don Juan de 
Borbon y Battenberg, 52. third son* of 
Spain’s last King, Alfonso XIII, decided 
to try to clarify the picture. Last week 
he named the first five members of an 
eight-man “secretariat” that will func- 
tion as a sort of cabinet, supplement 
the 60-man privy council that already 
advises him, and seek to unify the mon- 
archists. The head of the new secretariat 
is José Maria de Areilza, the Count of 
Motrico, who has acted as Franco's 
ambassador to Argentina, France and 
the U.S. To improve “domestic re- 
lations”—meaning contacts with the 
Franco government—Don Juan chose 
Florentino Pérez Embid, a prominent 
Madrid University historian and mem- 
ber of the influential Opus Dei move- 
ment, Though the new secretariat would 
resign if Don Juan assumes the mon- 
archy, in the meantime it can promote 
in Spain what Don Juan cannot do from 
exile: the image of a benevolent, pro- 
gressive constitutional monarch as the 
best alternative to the present regime. 


PAKISTAN 
A Bad Marriage 


In downtown Dacca, jittery shop- 
keepers clanked their corrugated front 
doors shut and raced for home. Trains 
were derailed, cars were stoned and 
burned, tires were slashed, In one howl- 
ing clash with police, four rioters were 
killed. At Narayanganj, 15 miles south 
of Dacca, rioters armed with shotguns 
stormed a police station, and seven 
more were gunned down. In Tejgaon, 
some 20,000 swarmed angrily into the 
streets, looking for trouble. 

After a decade of mere talk about 
autonomy from West Pakistan, politi- 
cal leaders of East Pakistan took mat- 





The eldest, Don Alfonso, inherited the fam- 
ily hemophilia and bled to death after a 1938 
auto accident; the second, Don Jaime, a deat 
mute, renounced the throne, though he later 
renewed his claim 





ters into their own hands last week and, 
in a violent 24-hour strike by thousands 
of workingmen, underlined their de- 
mands for freedom from President Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan's western seat of 
power. The Easterners have a point. 
The two sections of the country, sep- 
arated by nearly 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory, share neither borders nor cul- 
tures. West Pakistan is Middle Eastern, 
hot and dry in climate, puritanical in 
morals, warlike in manners, and multi- 
lingual. East Pakistan smacks of the 
Orient, with its hot and moist climate, 
its lush, green fields, its smaller and 
generally quieter people, and its lilting 
singsong language, Bengali. East Paki- 
stanis complain that fully 70% of the 
country’s civil servants and 90% of the 
army are recruited in West Pakistan, 
though East Pakistan accounts for 55% 
of the whole country’s population. 

Worst of all, East Pakistan feels iso- 
lated and unprotected. After last Sep- 
tember’s Indo-Pakistan war, when East 
Pakistan found itself guarded by only 
one of Pakistan’s nine army divisions, 
the East's leading political party, the 
Awami League, decided that it was 
time for action. Led by spellbinding 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman, 45, the Awa- 
mi League drafted a six-point platform 
calling for East Pakistan’s autonomy 
in all matters except foreign policy and 
defense, and Mujibur Rahman stumped 
the eastern part of the country gather- 
ing support. Then early last month, the 
government arrested Mujibur Rahman 
and 20 other top Awami leaders for 
Stirring up trouble. Last week's strike 
was Awami’s form of protest. 

At week's end, both East and West 
Pakistan were squaring off against each 
other, “It's going to be a long, drawn- 
out effort,” says Syed Zahiruddin, a 
Dacca attorney and the league's execu- 
tive secretary. Ayub compares the cur- 
rent tensions to the U.S. situation just 
before the Civil War. “If necessary,” 
Ayub warns menacingly, “the language 
of weapons will have to speak.” 





RIOTER IN DOWNTOWN DACCA 
Differences underlined in hate. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Abrazos in the Night 


Back in the dim pages of Dominican 
history—four Presidents and two years 
ago—Leftist Juan Bosch and Moder- 
ate Joaquin Balaguer were both former 
Presidents who had been sacked by 
the military. Both were in exile and 
both had been forbidden to return by 
the Dominican government. With so 
much in common, the two struck up 
a long-distance friendship and began 
discussing their country’s problems by 
telephone—Bosch from San Juan and 
Balaguer from New York. Last week, 
five days after Balaguer defeated Bosch 
in the country’s presidential elections, 
the two met for the first time since 
their exile days, and once again dis- 
cussed the problems and the future of 
the Dominican Republic. 

The meeting, held in the small stucco 
home of a Bosch supporter outside San- 
to Domingo, was set up by Interim Pres- 
ident Héctor Garcia-Godoy, who has 
long insisted on the need to “broaden 
the middle and eliminate the sharp dif- 
ferences between the right and left.” 
Both Bosch and Balaguer seemed in- 
tent on doing that. 

Downhill Push. Gathering shortly 
before 10 p.m., the two exchanged 
warm abrazos, then sat down and talked 
for two hours. Balaguer repeated his 
campaign proposal for a “government 
of unity” formed from both parties. 
Bosch promised to push the idea among 
his followers, who account for most of 
the young, trained technicians and plan- 
ners in the country. 

As for Bosch, he said that he would 
stay out of the government but would 
not slip back into exile as had been 
rumored. If he joined the government 
or left the country, he feared that he 
would lose control of the young, trig- 
ger-happy leftists in his party and “leave 
the streets to someone else.” Right now, 
he said, it was all he could do to keep 


them from declaring another war 
against the Bosch-hating military. 
Balaguer, in turn, said that he 


planned to weed out the worst of the 
hotheads in khaki. In any case, the two 
agreed wholeheartedly that the Organi- 
zation of American States’ 8,000-man 
force should remain in the Dominican 
Republic until the threat of further 
trouble blows over. That could be sev- 
eral weeks—or several months. 

In the end, the meeting did not solve 
any of the deeper problems or conflicts 
gnawing at the country. But with the 
right and left now on speaking terms, 
things were clearly improving. A U.S. 
observer remarked: “I think it's all 
downhill from here.” 

Nursing & Cursing. The same opti- 
mism was apparently shared last week 
by white-haired U.S. Diplomat Ells- 
worth Bunker, 72, who at last was 
packing up and leaving for home. A 
member of the OAS’s three-man peace 
committee and Washington’s mint-cool 
troubleshooter in Santo Domingo, 
Bunker first arrived on the turbulent 
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scene in June 1965, and over the months 
nursed, cursed, cajoled and wheedled 
the two rival factions to a truce and, 
finally, to elections this month. In the 
process, he won the respect and trust 
of both sides. “He doesn’t see labels,” 
says One Garcia-Godoy aide. “He sees 
people.” Bunker restored U.S. pres- 
tige in the Dominican Republic—and 
throughout Latin America—and made 
it possible for the U.S. to withdraw 
gracefully from what a year ago struck 
many as one of the worst blunders in 
recent American foreign policy. 
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ADHEMAR 
With all the fury that money could buy. 


BRAZIL 
The Magnificent Reprobate 


No man was ever purer than Adhe- 
mar de Barros. His jutting profile, im- 
mense belly, and expansive grandstand 
manner were pure Falstaff. His snake- 
charming baritone and God-fearing 
homilies were pure medicine show. His 
pork-barrel pilfering as three-time Gov- 
ernor of Sao Paulo, Latin America’s 
greatest industrial state, was pure Tam- 
many. He once fled the country to es- 
cape a jail sentence for misappropriating 
public funds, and he seemed almost 
proud to be known as the politician 
who “builds while he steals.” 

Little Tin Box. Yet for all his wily 
grandeur, the Governor always landed 
on his feet. The charges against him 
somehow got dropped in time for him 
to run for office again (including twice, 
unsuccessfully, for President). His stri- 
dent anti-Communism—plus the 30,000 
state troopers at his command—won 
him a place in the 1964 revolution that 
overthrew Jango Goulart. True enough, 
he had a few bad moments when the 
reform-bent military regime started out 
with a purge of corrupt politicians, but 
his name never appeared on the purge 
lists. Friends among the top brass man- 
aged to cross it off in the nick of time. 

Lesser men would have been chas- 
tened by the military’s zeal against 
corruption. Not Adhemar. While revo- 
lutionary tribunals zeroed in on the in- 


discretions of Leftist Goulart and his 
allies, the Governor blithely launched 
an all-out kickback campaign that local 
businessmen defined wryly as “the gold- 
en era of the little tin box.” Few new 
enterprises could get started without 
cutting Adhemar in, and _ established 
concerns were often hit for “contri- 
butions” to Adhemar-invented causes. 
An $18 million school-construction con- 
tract was mysteriously awarded without 
public bids. 

Patronage & Bribes. Over the years, 
Adhemar accumulated a sizable for- 
tune, and it was just as well that he did. 
For last week President Humberto Cas- 
tello Branco, with the weight of the 
military behind him, suddenly fired Ad- 
hemar and canceled his political rights 
for ten years. The reason: Adhemar 
had turned against the revolution. The 
issue: who would succeed him at the 
end of his term in January? 

Adhemar was intent on installing his 
own man, but Castello Branco picked 
out Abreu Sodré, a reform-minded Sao 
Paulo lawyer, for the Governor's job. 
Since the election was to be decided by 
the state legislature, where the revolu- 
tion held a bandwagon majority, Ad- 
hemar’s only hope was to woo the as- 
semblymen's votes, and he went about 
it with all the fury that money and 
patronage could buy. He handed out 
13,000 state jobs in five days, some- 
times nominating as many as three peo- 
ple to the same position. And when 
Castello Branco finally stepped in to 
purge him, he was reportedly offer- 
ing pro-revolution assemblymen up to 
$27,000 to switch their votes. “The rev- 
olution could not have watched impas- 
sively,” the President announced. “The 
spectacle of corruption was being pre- 
pared on an unprecedented scale.” 

And yet as Adhemar, now 65, flew 
off to European exile with his black- 
haired mistress in tow, many Brazilians 
felt a twinge of regret at seeing the 
magnificent old reprobate go. After all, 
in an era when corrupt politicians were 
almost admired, Adhemar had been the 
greatest rogue of them all. 


CANADA 
Liberal Defeat 


Canada’s Liberal Prime Minister Les- 
ter Pearson, 69, who has built a large 
part of his effort to unify English and 
French Canada by cooperating with the 
government of Quebec's Liberal Pre- 
mier Jean Lesage, got a rude jolt last 
week. Lesage. 54. who had even been 
mentioned as a possible Pearson succes- 
sor, was drummed out of power in one 
of the biggest election upsets in recent 
Canadian history. 

Riding a farm protest against the 
city-oriented Liberal regime and Que- 
bec’s rising cost of living, the conserva- 
tive Union Nationale, headed by Daniel 
Johnson, S51, won 55 seats in Quebec's 
108-seat Parliament, compared with 51 
for the Lesage Liberals, and returned 
to power for the first time since Lesage 
ended their 16-year rule in 1960. 
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Language is no barrier. Monroe’s PC 1421 printing calculator handles 


the most sophisticated figuring problems—anywhere. The only 10 key printing 
calculator that automatic ally marks the decimal. It has a totaling 


capacity of 21 digits and features half-cent round off. 
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Imagine one golfer with the swing of all these. 
That's what we did with a Scotch. 


The whiskies we were after occur 
about as often asa hole in one. 

Rothes, Tains, Cardows and a 
handful of others. 

Vhese are the prize key whiskies 
you'll find atthe heart of the world’s 
greatest Scotches. 

Most distillers will settle for one or 


EVERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND - 


two of these whiskies and round out 
their blends with others. 
We wanted to take the whole lor 
and combine them into one. 
(Which 1s sort of like trving to 


break 70 witha broomstick. ) 
5 
( 


It took more than 20 years to col- 


lect the whiskies we wanted. 


And once we had them, it took 530 
tries to get the perfect combination. 

Burt the Scotch we came for is now 
being bottled in Scotland ata price 
you'll find 1s fair. 

In fact, once you trv a bortle, we 
think you'll find ourapproach ts one 
of the smoothest you've ever tried. 
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Dino’s 49th birthday party turned into 
quite a bash all right. Frank Sinatra, 
50, and Manhattan Barkeep Jilly Rizzo 
were helping Singer Dean Martin cele- 
brate in the Polo Lounge of the Beverly 
Hills Hotel when an argument started 
with the fellow at the next table, Fred 
Weisman, 54, retired president of Hunt 
Foods and brother-in-law of Tycoon 
Norton Simon. As Frank first told it, 
Weisman beefed about the noise at Mar- 
tin’s table, “The guy was cursing me,” 
said Sinatra, “and using four-letter 
words. I told him, ‘I don’t think you 
ought to be sitting there with your 
glasses on making that kind of conver- 
sation.” The guy got up and lunged at 
me. I defended myself, naturally.” But 
then as the story heated up, Frankie 
sang another tune. “I at no time saw 
anyone hit him—and I certainly did 
not,” said Sinatra, who came out of the 
encounter with a black eye. Weisman 
was unable to tell his side of the story. 
At week's end he lay semiconscious in 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, his skull fractured. 

Britain’s Queen Elizabeth is certainly 
getting gear. Last year, at the behest of 
the swinging Labor government, she put 
the Beatles on her birthday list as Mem- 
bers of the Order of the British Empire, 
an honor the shaggies won for all the 
cash that their noise had contributed to 
the empire’s balance of payments. This 
time, for rather the same reason, Her 
Majesty named fab Fashion Designer 
Mary Quant, 32, doyenne of the Chel- 
sea group's knee-baring, hippy styles, as 
an officer of the O.B.E. Her fad is 
siphoning so much loot into Albion that 
the Queen ranked Mary one full notch 
up on the Beatles. 








MARY QUANT 
One up on the shaggies. 
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No matter that the fellow is under 
indictment for conspiracy, fraud, theft 
and tax evasion. Some of the folks in 
Ocean City, Md., think he'd make a 
dandy mayor, being such a famous lo- 
cal innkeeper and all. But, said Bobby 
Baker, 37, bustling around his ocean- 
side Carousel Motel, “I'm not a can- 
didate for anything. I've got more 
problems than I can say grace over.” 
Lyndon Johnson's former protégé is aw- 
fully civic-minded, though. He thinks 
the Federal Government, for example, 
ought to develop nearby Assateague Is- 
land into “a major recreation center.” 
Baker even offered to help the locals 
fund the project. “I know how to get 
federal money,” he said, “if they'll listen 
to me.” That sounds ominous. 

Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 

Then the charm is firm and good. 

Britain’s Labor Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson, 50, must have been feel- 
ing like a bigger monkey than the mel- 
ancholy thane. The Oxford University 
Liberal Club, in which he'd enjoyed hon- 
orary membership “for his past and 
present services to the Liberal Party,” 
decided in its elections this time that 
*Arold had moved too far left of Liber- 
al. “We felt his continued membership 
would be a blot on the club's escut- 
cheon,” sniffed the group's secretary- 
elect. Their replacement was sufficiently 
weird: Mrs. Eleanor Bone, High Priest- 
ess of the Worshipful Coven of London 
Witches. Croaked the Liberal witch at 
her Cumberland cottage, called “Witch- 
wood”: “Poor Mr. Wilson. I didn’t even 
cast a spell on him.” 


Her 90th birthday was the best of all. 
Two wecks earlier, Princess Julia Dent 
Grant Cantacuzene had awakened in 
her Washington apartment and suddenly 
seen the canopy on her bed, her chest of 
drawers, the pictures on the wall and the 
sunlight through the window—for the 
first time in ten years. The granddaugh- 
ter of Ulysses S. Grant and former wife 
of the late Russian Prince Michael Can- 
tacuzene, the princess had somewhat 
mysteriously regained, at least partially, 
the sight she lost after an automobile 
accident. Her doctor offered no explana- 
tion, but asked her: “Do you believe 
in miracles?” “Indeed I do,” said the 
princess. She spent her birthday arrang- 
ing the great bouquets of flowers that 
arrived. “I have flowers everywhere, 
even in the kitchen,” she smiled. The 
best gift was that she could see them. 

“This is D-day, you know,” said 
Dwight Eisenhower. “That's right,” an- 
swered Harry Truman, “22 years ago.” 
It had been 24 years since the former 
Presidents met at John Kennedy's funer- 
al, and evidently that occasion ended 
the coolness. This time Ike and Harry 
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HARRY & IKE 
Two up on the banter. 


got together- at a Kansas City luncheon 
sponsored by an organization called 
U.N. We Believe. Bantering warmly, the 
old chiefs were so chummy that Harry’s 
close friend Tom Gavin smiled: “I liked 
what I saw. I thought it was great. Pres- 
ident Truman does too.” 

In his years as Harlem preacher and 
U.S. Congressman, Adam has consumed 
a good many apples. So after the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr., 57, told a 
group of friends that he'll be peeling 
off from his third wife, Yvette Diago 
Powell, 35, the newspapers were full of 
the gossip that the preacher would be 
marrying Corrine Annette Huff, 25, a 
onetime Miss Ohio who was the first 
Negro to compete in the Miss U.S.A. 
contest. “Absolutely untrue,” fumed 
Adam when the story caught up with 
him on a European junket. Having thus 
squelched the item, he flew off to at- 
tend a labor conference in Geneva. 
Right beside him was the apple he calls 
“Huffie,” who labors away as an assistant 
to Adam's House Education and Labor 
Committee, at $18,600 per annum. 

A Bond Honored, British Playwright 
John Osborne's tumid adaptation of an 
atrocious horror show by 17th century 
Spaniard Lope de Vega, has a hero who 
commits rape, murder, treason, multiple 
incest and matricide, and blinds his fa- 
ther—after which he is crucified in pre- 
cise imitation of Christ. London's critics 
cast one look at the tasteless mayhem at 
the Old Vic and held their noses. Where- 
upon Osborne, 36, flipped his Angry 
Aging Man’s lid, firing off telegrams to 
the London papers. Osborne declared 
an end to his “gentleman’s agreement to 
ignore puny theater critics as bourgeois 
conventions. After ten years, it is now 
war, open and frontal war, that will be 
as public as I and other men of earned 
reputation have the considerable power 
to make it.” He then disappeared, pre- 
sumably to grease his hot-air gun. 








didn’t get stuck with 
ch bowls on their wedding day. 








Six months before Alice got mar- 
ried she visited The J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, a department store in Detroit. 
She wrote down all the things she 
wanted for wedding gifts. 

Later, when Alice’s friends visited 
the store they each received a xerocopy 
of the list with a mark next to the gifts 
that had already been purchased. 

-e thinks the system works great. 








She got everything she wanted, includ- 


ing one punch bowl. 

Alice has a lot of people to thank 
for her wedding gifts, incl 
prising store manager anda Xerox Copy 
Consult ; 

Xerox Copy Consultants find better 
ways to do all kinds of jobs. Hospitals 
make xerocopies of newborn babies’ 
footprints for identification. The police 








uding an enter- 


make xerocopies of composite drawing 
that help identify crooks. And a Chineg 
restaurant in Salem, Oregon, has} 
Xerox machine to copy the daily mer 

Think about it. If a Xerox Cop 
Consultant can make a bride hapy 
bring babies into the world, ide 
crooks, make it easy to order 
Chinese meal, there must be somethi? 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Flipping the Magnetic Field 


Every half-million years or so, for 
unknown reasons, the earth’s magnetic 
field suddenly flips. Within a period of 
10,000 years—a mere instant on the ge- 
ological time scale—the north and south 
magnetic poles exchange places. Scien- 
tists have long suspected that the mys- 
terious reversals may produce major 
changes in the earth’s topography. Now 
it seems that there may be even more 
far-reaching effects. A group of Colum- 
bia University scientists has collected 
evidence suggesting that the flipping 
field may also play a major role in the 
evolution of terrestrial life. 

Working with 32- to 65-ft.-long sedi- 
mentary cores taken from the bottom 
of the North Pacific, Geologist Bruce 
Heezen and his associates at Columbia's 
Lamont Geological Observatory care- 
fully examined each one, slice by slice, 
for traces of residual magnetism and 
remnants of primitive life. Because sed- 
iment has settled continuously on the 
ocean bottom for millions of years, each 
core represented both a magnetic and 
evolutionary calendar; each slice was a 
thin but significant record of a_ brief 
period in the earth’s history. 

Analysis of the slices, Heezen report- 
ed to an oceanographic conference at 
Moscow University, showed that the 
most recent magnetic-field reversal oc- 
curred about 700,000 years ago, follow- 
ing earlier flips 2,500,000 and 3,500,- 
000 years ago. Fossil remnants in the 
slices also indicated that several new 
species of algae and protozoa suddenly 
appeared about 2,500,000 years ago and 
existed without significant change until 
700,000 years ago. Then, within a short 
time span, some of those species com- 
pletely disappeared, others underwent 


marked change, and new species 
emerged, 
The evolutionary changes, Heezen 


believes, may well have been caused by 
the temporary disappearance of the 
earth’s magnetic field at the mid-point 
of each reversal cycle. In the absence of 
the field—which normally deflects many 
of the high-energy particles from outer 
space—cosmic-ray particles —_ rained 
down unhindered. Enough of them pen- 
etrated the atmosphere to alter and 
damage the cells of existing organisms, 
destroying some species and causing 
mutations in others. 

Man appeared on earth after the last 
reversal, and he has never been exposed 
to a significant increase in cosmic radia- 
tion. But he soon may be put to the test. 
Current data, Heezen feels, points to a 
gradual weakening of the magnetic field, 
a possible prelude to a reversal in a few 
hundred to a few thousand years, This 
would mean a sudden increase in cosmic 
bombardment of the earth’s surface. “I 
don’t want to be an alarmist,” he says, 
“but we may be next.” 


SPACE 


Down the Pickle Barrel 

“Have you got us in sight?” asked As- 
tronaut Tom Stafford as Gemini 9 
dropped toward the choppy Atlantic 
Ocean under its 84-ft. orange-and-white- 
striped parachute. 

“The whole world has you in sight,” 
answered a communicator aboard the 
aircraft carrier Wasp. 

For the first time in the U.S. manned- 
space program, a returning spacecraft 
was landing close enough to the recov- 
ery carrier to permit television coverage 
of its splashdown. Cameras on the deck 
of the Wasp picked up Gemini as soon 
as it loomed below the clouds, photo- 
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STAFFORD INSIDE GEMINI 9 
“No go for the AMU.” 


graphed its recovery by the carrier, and 
sent the telecast live via Early Bird 
satellite into millions of American and 
European homes. For Stafford and Co- 
pilot Eugene Cernan, who came “right 
down the pickle barrel”—within four 
miles of the Wasp—it was a rewarding 
finish to a flight that had been marred 
by failure and frustration. 

Umbilical Dynamics. Plagued by 
abortive launchings, prevented from 
docking with the Augmented Target 
Docking Adapter (ATDA) because its 
protective shroud had not shaken loose, 
the two astronauts were exhausted by 
three difficult but largely successful ren- 
dezvous attempts (TIME, June 10). 
Even so, the Gemini 9 crew hoped to 
salvage most of the mission by success- 
fully completing their last and most 
dramatic assignment: Astronaut Cer- 
nan’s scheduled 24-hour walk in space. 
“Hallelujah!” shouted Cernan as_ he 
opened his hatch and emerged into 
space on schedule. 

Clad in his cumbersome space suit 


and connected to Gemini by a white, 
25-ft. oxygen and communications cord, 
Cernan methodically began his work. 
He attached a rearview mirror to the 
docking bar near Gemini’s nose so that 
Stafford could watch and photograph 
him through a forward-facing window 
while he maneuvered near the aft end 
of the craft. Just behind the hatch, he 
clamped a 16-mm. movie camera into 
place. 

Swiveling his shoulders and hips, Cer- 
nan inched cautiously around the craft 
and tried to familiarize himself with the 
strange dynamics of the umbilical cord 
in the vacuum of space. At one point, 
the cord wrapped itself around him. 
“The snake's all over me!” shouted the 
surprised astronaut. For still unexplained 
reasons, Cernan—like Ed White before 
him—had to struggle constantly against 
a tendency to soar above the spacecraft 
at the end of his cord. 

Fogged-Up Experiment. After 55 
minutes, and just as Gemini passed over 
the dark side of the earth, Cernan 
moved into position to prepare for his 
Buck Rogers-like flight in the jet- 
powered Astronaut Maneuvering Unit 
(AMU), stowed in the equipment sec- 
tion on Gemini’s tail end. Struggling 
mightily, he pulled off the AMU’s ther- 
mal cover, which had not been auto- 
matically jettisoned as planned after 
Gemini passed through the atmosphere 
on its way into orbit. Working with a 
check list calling for 32 separate opera- 
tions, he began testing the AMU’s pro- 
pulsion and oxygen systems, pushed its 
arm controls into place, and prepared 
to strap himself in, The job required un- 
expected exertion. “He’s doing four or 
five times more work than we antici- 
pated,” radioed Stafford. 

Breathing heavily and perspiring, 
Cernan soon saturated the atmosphere 
inside his space suit with more moisture 
than the suit’s evaporator unit could 
handle. Moisture condensed and then 
froze on the cold plastic of his helmet 
visor, almost totally obscuring his vi- 
sion, After increasing his oxygen flow in 
a vain attempt to clear his visor, Cer- 
nan continued to check out the AMU. 
But just before he was scheduled to 
emerge from the adapter and jet off 
into space, Commander Stafford reluc- 
tantly scrubbed the experiment. “No go 
for the AMU,” he reported to Houston. 
“The pilot’s fogged up completely.” 

As Cernan groped his way back to 
the open hatch, Gemini circled into 
daylight again. Sunlight hitting the visor 
warmed it, but failed to evaporate the 
moisture. “I can see through my nose, 
but I can’t see through my eyeballs,” 
cracked Cernan. Then, two hours and 
nine minutes after he had stepped out 
into space, he climbed back into his 
hatch, panting with exhaustion. 

Though Cernan recovered quickly and 
appeared to be in good physical shape 
when he returned to earth the follow- 
ing day, his experiences suggested to 
most NASA officials that they had been 
too optimistic in estimating the amount 
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Capsule containing Stafford and Cernan splashes down Wasp. Chute slowed fall from 280 ft. per second when 
in the Atlantic about four miles from recovery carrier it opened to 30 ft. per second (20 m.p.h.) on impact. 





The jaws of what Command Pilot Tom Stafford called an “angry 
alligator’—the Fiberglas casing covering the docking collar of 
Gemini 9’s target vehicle—yawn mockingly 185 miles above Los 
Roques Islands and the cloud-shrouded coast of Venezuela (right). 








of work man can do in space. The 
knowledge that space flight’s zero grav- 
ity actually makes a task harder, rather 
than easier, will probably force them 
to scale down astronaut space-walk as- 
signments on future missions. Says 
NASA’s Dr. Charles Berry: “Men will 
be able to work, but I don’t think we'll 
be working an eight-hour day outside 
in space.” 

Incandescent Re-Entry. Like almost 
everything else on Gemini 9's glitch- 
filled flight, space photography fell short 
of expectations. Just as he was about 
to close the hatch, Astronaut Cernan lost 
the film magazine and a lens from the 
movie camera that had recorded his 
space walk. As lens and film floated out 
of the spacecraft and into orbits of their 
own, he grabbed for them but missed. 





CERNAN IN SPACE 
“The snake's all over me!” 


Understandably, Cernan did not fol- 
low. “I didn't feel like any more extra- 
vehicular activity,” he explained. In ad- 
dition, many of the 17 magazines of 
color film shot from inside Gemini were 
poorly exposed or taken through fogged 
spacecraft windows. 

The film that did survive was re- 
markable nonetheless. With their ship 
facing backward during its return into 
the earth’s atmosphere, the astronauts 
took some vivid color movies of a 
sheath of gases glowing with purple, 
blue and green incandescence as it was 
heated by the friction of the spacecraft’s 
passage. They were the first re-entry 
photographs ever taken. As Gemini 
plunged into denser atmosphere, the col- 
ors increased in brilliance: a sharply de- 
fined blue shock wave expanded, and 
hot, golden fragments ripped loose from 
the glowing heat shield to shoot past the 
window in a dazzling stream. 

A set of still pictures shot through a 
Gemini window with a hand-held Has- 
selblad 70-mm. camera showed the ren- 
dezvous with the target satellite that 
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Stafford had dubbed the “angry. alli- 
gator.” There was such clarity of detail 
that NASA experts used the pictures to 
confirm the reason why the ATDA had 
failed to shed its heat shroud. The ATDA 
ground crew had not connected four 
lanyards that would have assured proper 
jettisoning. Certain that the lanyards 
were merely leads for ground-test in- 
struments, the crew had taped them 
uselessly to the side of the shroud. 


Surveyor’s Luck 


The sun rose higher in the lunar 
sky and temperatures climbed toward 
270° F, Jet Propulsion Laboratory sci- 
entists prepared to shut down their suc- 
cessful Surveyor spacecraft for a two- 
day siesta. Then they suddenly discov- 
ered that the protective shadows of 
Surveyor’s solar panel and rectangular 
high-gain antenna had fallen over the 
television camera, keeping it cool 
enough to shoot pictures for an extra 
day. Before the camera was in di- 
rectly exposed to the sun’s rays and had 
to be turned off, Surveyor raised its 
picture total to an incredible 4,002. 
After the siesta, it was turned on again 
and shot a record 1,758 more pictures 
in 94 hours, 

“Oh, gosh, we're just snowed,” exult- 
ed J.P.L. Project Scientist Leonard Jaf- 
fe. “We would have been happy if we 
had gotten just one picture.” In one 
batch of shots, scientists found some 
that further emphasized Surveyor's 
charmed life. About 300 yds. from the 
craft, the camera picked out a field of 
boulders up to six feet in diameter. Had 
the spacecraft landed there, striking any 
stone at a bad angle, it might have 
toppled over. Said U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey’s Astrogeologist Eugene Shoemaker: 
“IT think we were damn lucky.” 

Scientists were also astounded at the 
efficiency of Surveyor's solar panels, 
which seemed to be having no trouble 
keeping its batteries fully charged. “We 
never dreamed in our fondest dreams 
that we would have so much power,” 
admitted Aerospace Engineer Leo Stool- 
man, a technical director at Hughes Air- 
craft, which built Surveyor. As a result, 
scientists who had at first speculated 
that Surveyor might operate for only 
30 hours into the long lunar night be- 
gan talking confidently about at least 
three times that much nighttime teleme- 
try before batteries run down. 

Though Surveyor was not designed to 
last through the —250° F. temperatures 
of the two-week lunar night, its flaw- 
less performance has given new hope to 
Hughes Aircraft scientists, who earlier 
predicted that its battery would freeze 
and rupture in the cold, spilling elec- 
trolyte over other delicate parts and 
effectively disabling the craft. Actually, 
they now point out, similar test batteries 
have survived temperatures of — 270° F., 
and have later been thawed out and re- 
charged. When the sun again rises on 
the Sea of Storms late in June, they 
now suggest, it may find Surveyor ready 
to charge up and come back to life. 





Et tu, Brut? 





Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

_ By Faberge. 


For after shave, after shower, 
after anything! Brut. 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 


Death in the Streets 

A 1958 Buick slumps against the 
curb, wheels missing, windows  shat- 
tered, trunk smashed in and _ insides 
picked clean. In Manhattan, the car's 
death passed unnoticed for the simple 
reason that it was so commonplace. 
New York police estimate that 110 cars 
are abandoned every night, and the 
figures are proportionately high for oth- 
er cities in a nation that wears out 
6,000,000 cars a year. Furthermore, no 
one really blames the owners; the cost 
of taking a car to the junkyard and then 
getting home again generally exceeds 
what scrap-metal dealers are willing to 
pay for the hulk. 

Clearing streets of abandoned car 
carcasses has become a major problem, 
with public apathy a major obstacle. In 
New York City, the sanitation depart- 
ment has tried offering free pickup 
service, and ran a campaign on TV and 
radio and in newspapers with the tele- 
phone number to call. When the two- 
year count was in, 45,000 cars had 
been abandoned, but only some 200 
people had bothered to telephone. 

Treating the Plague. In Chicago, 
where abandoned derelicts have grown 
from 11,700 to more than 21,000 an- 
nually in the past five years, the police 
have increased tow cars from two to 
36, simplified procedures. Prompt ac- 
tion is winning public support. Up to 
125 people a day were calling the police 
to report abandoned cars. By billing 
tow charges to the owners, who can be 
traced by engine registration numbers 
even when license plates are removed, 
and speeding up auctions to junk deal- 
ers, Chicago is now turning its street 
blight into a $960,000 profit. 


Treating abandoned cars like cases 
of the plague, Los Angeles police now 
swoop down on parked autos so swiftly 
—after 72 hours on streets, only four 
hours on freeways—that 40% of last 
year’s 8,572-car crop was reclaimed by 
startled owners. The remainder were 
sold as junk, brought in more than 
$75,000, which went to private-garage 
operators licensed by the city to haul in 
and store the cars. Detroit police of- 
ficials have been pressing for a faster 
method of getting rid of derelict cars, 
recently got the legislature to pass a bill 
enabling them to have those worth less 
than $25 scrapped immediately. 

Growing Heaps. Even if cities suc- 
ceed in clearing their streets of aban- 
doned autos, another problem remains. 
Noting that there are already up to 40 
million cars “piled on the growing junk 
heaps stretched from coast to coast,” 
Illinois Senator Paul Douglas last week 
proposed a drastic solution: “Every car 
should carry with it funds for its own 
burial.” To pay for the burial program, 
Douglas would tap the federal Treasury 
for up to $200 million a year, which is 
the amount brought in by the present 
1% excise tax on all new cars. 


Year of the Scofflaw 


Abandoned cars aren't all that is clog- 
ging the streets. When New York City 
police counted up their stubs for the 
first five months of this year, they dis- 
covered that they had handed out 
1,750,432 parking tickets, some 300,000 
more than last year. But they were hor- 
rified to find they had collected nearly 
$1,000,000 less in fines. Clearly, the 
scofaws have taken over. Ten years 
ago, only 14% of the ticketed parkers 
ignored traflic summonses; currently, 
the rate is running at 54%. 


J. COWARD DAILEY 





ABANDONED AUTOS IN DETROIT 
Every junkie deserves a decent burial. 
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KNEE PAINTINGS 
Also butterflies on the tummy. 


FASHIONS 

Knee-High Style 

With summer coming in, the girls are 
apparently going to be as busy as bees 
—painting their knees. Max Factor has 
already introduced painted designs, and 
other cosmetic houses have followed 
with everything from butterflies to zo- 
diac signs. To be ready for the beach, 
Revlon has rushed onto the market 
waterproof paints that will withstand 
the surf. Other manufacturers are put- 
ting out vinyl polka dots, eyes, lips and 
flowers that can be pasted onto legs. 
There are even gaily colored decals for 
finger- and toenails. And just in case the 
message is not getting across, some 
teen-agers are stenciling at knee level 
even more legible messages to the eligi- 
ble, reading “Looking for a date?” and 
“Available.” 


FOOD 


Dining with Toulouse-Lautrec 

The whole Paris world knew that 
Toulouse-Lautreec delighted in dressing 
up en travestie, that he haunted the 
dance halls and was on a first-name 
basis with the denizens of the bordellos. 
What only his friends knew was that he 
judged his contemporaries as much by 
their taste buds as their art apprecia- 
tion. He delighted in toiling in the 
kitchen, and the gourmet dishes that he 
concocted are now a matter of record: 
197 of his recipes, jotted down at the 
time by his closest friend and dealer, 
Maurice Joyant, have been published in 
French (Edita Lausanne, $10.72), illus- 
trated with Toulouse-Lautrec’s draw- 
ings, including the menus he drew for 
his own gourmet meals. 

He had his own ideas of how a meal 
should go. He preferred lunch to din- 
ner, rarely invited more than ten, in- 
cluded few women (two at most). He 
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Other travelers checks 
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...Until you lose them! 


Other leading travelers checks, like First National City trav- First National City travelers checks come from the leader 
| elers checks, can be cashed all over the world. in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 60 years. 
But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may be — They are known and accepted in more than a million shops, 

in for a rude shock if you lose your checks. hotels, restaurants, air terminals, etc., the world over. 
With other travelers checks, time-consuming inquiries Next time you travel, insist on First National City trav- 

often are made. It may be days—even weeks—before you elers checks. They cost just one cent per dollar 

get your money back. Who wants to wait? Carte Blanche privileges. With Carte Blanche you can now pur- 
chase up to $300 of First National City Bank travelers checks—(or 


it, if you lose First National slers check =e feet 

But, if y t National City travelers checks, you <0 in cach and up to $250 in travelers checks). Simply present 
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don’t have to worry. More than 20,000 places around the your own check and your Carte Blanche card at any of more than 

world can give you a fast reftund—right on the spot! 300 First National City Bank offices in 45 countries 
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HUSTLE 








Who’s first with America’s 
most powerful single-engine 
diesel locomotive? 


Great Northern, that’s who! 


M-i-g-h-t-y impressive, these sleek 
new SD-45 diesels with their 20- 
cylinder, turbo-charged engines and 
3600 eager-to-go “horses'’. Eight of 
the giants, built by Electro-Motive 
division of General Motors, are the 
first of their breed on any American 
railway. They are now speeding hot- 
shot transcontinental freight trains 
across the broad prairies and tower- 
ing mountain ranges of “Great North- 
ern Country”. 

Just a bigger brute? Not by a long 
shot! The SD-45, with its greater 
muscle and hustle incorporates so 
many technological advances that 
they call it a “new generation” diesel. 

Its special capability is moving 
heavier tonnages at faster uniform 
speeds, with an efficiency and versa- 


tility scarcely dreamed of 40 years 
ago when a pioneering Great North- 
ern placed one of the nation’s first 
diesel-electric locomotives in service. 

A rapidly-advancing technology is 
only one expression of the vigorous 
new competitive spirit of American 
railroads in serving the users of trans- 
portation. Great Northern is proud 
to be a leader in this progress. 

We'd like to put GN's know-how 
(and these superb new diesels) to 
work moving your freight. Get in 
touch with a Great Northern freight 
sales representative. Great Northern 
has freight sales offices in principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
175 East Fourth Street, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55101 





abhorred water, put goldfish in the wa- 
ter pitchers to discourage would-be tee- 
totalers. Once at table, his guests braced 
themselves for surprises. Much of Lau- 
trec’s cuisine was inspired variations 
on classic dishes, but his real penchant 
was for the exotic: eel liver, fried oc- 
topus, thrush en casserole. 

He also liked to dine off heron, coot 
en cocotte, boar and sautéed squirrel 
(“An exquisite taste”), At times a 
puckish humor overcame Lautrec. His 
recipe for leg of lamb, for instance, re- 
quired “a glacier like the Wildstrubel. 
Kill a young lamb from the high Alps 
at around 3,000 meters, during Septem- 
ber. Cut out the leg and let it hang for 
three or four weeks. It should be eaten 
raw with horse-radish.” 

His chef d’oeuvre was wood pigeon 
with olives. The pigeons were stuffed 
with beef, veal, sausage, pepper, nut- 
meg and truffles. After being sauteed, 
they were put in a casserole to simmer. 
An hour later, pitless, desalted green 
olives were added, along with cognac. 
So highly did Lautree esteem the dish 
that his supreme put-down was to say 
“They don’t deserve my wood pigeon 
in olives.” 

But if cooking was on a par with 
painting, it was not necessarily first. At 
one memorable meal, prepared for 
Painter Edouard Vuillard and some 
close friends around 1897, Lautrec 
forced them away from the table after 
the cheese course and led them to the 
apartment of a friend. He pointed to a 
freshly painted Degas on the wall, ex- 
claimed: “There is your dessert.” 


FADS 


Bumper Humor 

For the American on wheels, the car 
bumper has now become a billboard. 
During election time, it advertises his 
political allegiance; during the off-sea- 
son, as now, it is used for laughs— 
most of them so bad that bumper 
stickers may understandably raise the 
number of rear-end collisions before the 
summer is out. 

MARY POPPINS IS A JUNKIE kicked 
off the craze. This was the brainchild of 
San Francisco Disk Jockey Dan Sorkin, 
who was fed up with the Mary Poppins 
cult, had 1,000 Poppins stickers run off 
for his friends, including Julie Andrews, 
who pasted one on her station wagon. 
Sorkin’s station KSFO started printing 
the sticker, and before it knew what had 
happened, 60,000 had been given away. 

Now stickers are turning up in all sizes 
and colors: WATCHING TV MAKES YOL 
STERILE, APPLE PIE IS FLUORIDATED, GOD 
IS ALIVE AND HIDING IN ARGENTINA, 
CONSERVE WATER-—-SHOWER WITH A 
FRIEND. In Los Angeles, Adman Emil 
Reisman has started national distribu- 
tion of his stickers, including USE EROG- 
ENOUS ZONE NUMBERS and HIRE THE 
MORALLY HANDICAPPED. “The - sticker 
thing,” muses Reisman, “is sort of relat- 
ed to drawing beards on ad ladies in 
subways,” which just about says it. 
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... shoot terrific super 8 movies 
with a new Kodak Instamatic camera! 


What's so new and different about 
KODAK INSTAMATIC Movie Cameras 
that they make clearer, brighter 
movies? Everything! They load in- 
stantly—no threading. No midpoint 
flip-over. No double exposure or 
edge fogging. And there’s no wind- 


ing. The super 8 film cartridge is 
factory-loaded with improved 
KODACHROME II Film. You take pic- 
tures that are 50% larger in area 
on the film than on regular 8mm. 
And you show them in all their 
brilliance on a super 8 projector 





(required for super 8 movies). 
The KODAK INSTAMATIC M2 Movie 
Camera (above) has fast f1.8 lens, 
battery drive, and built-in filter. 
Takes movies that are spectacularly 
bright and colorful. Less than $40. 


Price subject to change without notice 


-a trademark since 1888 









Nothing else like it. 


The V-tail Beechcraft Bonanza 
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You, too, can benefit from this 


Advanced thinking in aircraft design 
can provide multiple benefits for business- 
men on the move. 

Example: This famous V-tail Beech- 
craft Bonanza. Over the past 20 years this 
familiar, popular airplane has been chosen 
by more companies and individuals than 
any other single-engine airplane. Why? 

Its advanced design provides unusual 
benefits to the traveling executive. Its 
radically different tail surface increases 
the airplane’s speed by reducing wind 
resistance as it moves through the air. It 
goes faster, gets you there sooner, does it 
with economy. It provides greater comfort, 
and its operating cost is comparable to 
that of a medium-priced car. 

The Bonanza’s contoured adjustable 


seats will carry 4 heavy people plus bag- 
gage over 1,000 miles nonstop. (Optional 
5th and 6th seat arrangement available.) 

The new V35TC model provides a tur- 
bocharged engine for top speeds up to 240 
mph, and cruising altitudes up to 21,000 
feet. It’s easy to fly “over the weather” — 
in speed and comfort! 

No other single-engine airplane in his- 
tory has had such popularity as the great 
Beechcraft Bonanza. It is truly America’s 
most wanted plane in its class. Today, 
Beechcraft Bonanzas outnumber airliners 
3 to 1...helping business executives to 
meet appointments and travel schedules 
impossible by any other method. 

Ask your Beechcraft dealer for a dem- 
onstration now. 
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Turbocharged V35TC Bonanza V35 Bonanza offers all V35TC 


flies as high as 25,000 feet, features except turbocharging 
cruises 224 mph at 21,000 feet. Top speed: 210 mph Over 1,100 
Range: 1,100 miles nonstop, 1,435. miles nonstop range. Superb 
Ib. useful load visibility, quiet cabin. 


FREE! Common sense answers to the “19 Ques- 
tions Most Frequently Asked About Business 
Flying”...an informative booklet on the advan- 
tages of business flying. Ask also for free folders 
on the Beechcraft Bonanza and other Beechcraft 
models. Address Beech Aircraft Corp., Marketing 
Services, 9709 E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201 








C33 Debonair burns low-cost 80 
octane fuel for economy, has 195 
mph top speed. Useful load: 1,250 
Ibs. Range over 1,100 miles non- 
stop. Fuel injection 





Beech ‘‘Imaginuity" applies 
creative thinking to design and 
manufacture of basic systems for 
space exploration. Present as- 
signments include subsystems 
for Gemini, Apollo, LEM 













Quaker State 
our car_to keep it 
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Heading for fun? Keep your car on the road—and out fied with special Quaker State additives. It helps you 
of the repair shop—with Quaker State Motor Oil. It’s keep your car running at its lively, youthful best, saves 
the finest engine life preserver—refined from the world’s you money. Ask for Quaker State Motor Oil by name 


most costly crude oil, 100% Pure Pennsylvania, andforti- QUAKER STATE Oll REFINING CORP., Oll CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
The Gingering Man 


As he prepared for a television dis- 
cussion on civil rights, Negro Comedian 
Dick Gregory was warned by a friend 
that his host was a merciless debater; 
he'd better prepare to give as good 
as he got. “But how can I?” objected 
Gregory, “I love that cat.” The cat was 


WAGNER INTERNATIONAL 


WILLIAM BUCKLEY & NORMAN THOMAS 
Even the eyebrows are blades. 


William F. Buckley Jr., the sharp- 
tongued conservative Republican gadfly 
and editor of National Review. Dick 
Gregory is not the only one who finds 
Buckley intellectually irritating but per- 
sonally irresistible. Fans of Buckley’s 
new Firing Line show include a lot 
of liberals, and so many viewers that 
his 13-week contract was renewed six 
weeks after he started. Further proof 
of his appeal is that within two months 
his local Manhattan series has gained 
TV syndication in seven other cities. 

Gibes & Rankles. Why not? The dia- 
logue is the liveliest and most literate 
on the air, and for all Buckley's repu- 
tation as a slashing debater, the purpose 
of the hour-long weekly “colloquy” is 
to inform rather than to insult. And of 
course Buckley has an opinion about 
everything. Sometimes, unlikely as it 
seems, he is a little uncertain about his 
subject matter. Introducing a program 
with Steve Allen on capital punish- 
ment, Buckley conceded: “My own 
thinking on the subject is confused, 
which, come to think of it, should make 
Steve Allen feel quite at home.” 

Buckley indulges in such gibes be- 
cause he thinks the program openings 
need “gingering.” At least twice so far 
his visitors have taken offense. David 
Susskind never recovered from Buck- 
ley’s introduction of him as “a staunch 
liberal—if there were a contest for the 
title Mr. Eleanor Roosevelt, he would 
unquestionably win it.”” Norman Thom- 
as got rankled after Buckley began, “If 
I were asked what has been his specialty 
in the course of a long career, I guess 
I would say, ‘Being wrong.’” Buckley 
did feel a little regretful about those 
programs, and has tried to keep the 
argument to the point rather than to 
the person. His favorite shows are those 
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in which he meets his match, and in 
perhaps the best so far he was actually 
outpointed by James Farmer on the 
subject of legislating desegregation. 

Patent Sophistry. But competing with 
Buckley becomes more difficult with 
each week that he is on-camera. To his 
peerless rhetoric he is now adding in- 
creasingly polished stage business. Just 
before he delivers a cruncher, his tongue 
licks from the corner of his mouth, his 
patrician voice rasps into a lower reg- 
ister. Similarly, the elevation of his eye- 
brows telegraphs the drop of a guillo- 
tine blade. Another Buckley tactic— 
when the antagonist has the floor—is to 
close his eyes, as if he is hearing insuf- 
ferable platitudes, or to raise them 
heavenward, as if to invoke Aquinas 
against such patent sophistry. 

Understandably, Buckley has trouble 
finding targets. Kenneth Galbraith and 
Jackie Robinson declined on the grounds 
that the honorarium, $320, was insuf- 
ficient. Senator William Fulbright didn’t 
even reply to his invitation, and both 
Bobby and Teddy Kennedy begged off 
(Time, April 8). A shortage of guests 
is the only thing that could stop Fir- 
ing Line from running forever, That 
wouldn’t necessarily put Buckley out of 
show business. Last week, after taping 
a program on the U.S. theater, his guest, 
David Merrick, offered him a Broad- 
way part. Buckley declined. He is his 
own best producer. 


A Rape in the Sun 

The plaintiff in the California Superi- 
or Court in Los Angeles was Director 
George Stevens; the defendant, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. The charge: 
“Rape of a creative effort.” That's what 
Stevens had called it, anyhow. The “ef- 
fort” was his memorable 1951 six-Oscar 
picture, A Place in the Sun. NBC bought 
the TV rights to the film from Para- 





LANSBURY CELEBRATING THE OPENING 


mount for $300,000, put it on nation- 
wide TV last March, and Stevens pro- 
tested that it was mutilated by the inser- 
tion of no fewer than 42 commercials. 

Clearly, Stevens presented the court 
with a grand opportunity to strike a 
blow for helpless televiewers who get 
bombarded constantly with sales pitch- 
es that the networks callously strew 
through televised movies. The judge's 
decision, in fact, seemed to be heading 
in that direction. “It is true,” said Judge 
Richard L. Wells, “that the effect of 
the commercial interruptions was to 
lessen, to decrease, to disturb, to in- 
terrupt, and to weaken the mood, ef- 
fect or continuity and the audience in- 
volvement—and therefore some of the 
artistry of the film.” But then, reversing 
course, Wells found NBC not guilty, 
and concluded: “The average television 
viewer is thick-skinned about commer- 
cials and tends to disassociate them 
from what goes before or after.” 

If that is true, the sponsors are wast- 
ing their money. 


BROADWAY 


The Dame in Mame 

She played Liz Taylor's older sister 
in National Velvet, Hurd Hatfield’s girl 
friend in Picture of Dorian Gray, 
Charles Boyer’s maid in Gaslight, the 
wayward Queen in The Three Muske- 
teers, the Other Woman in State of the 
Union, Elvis Presley’s mother in Blue 
Hawaii, Warren Beatty's mother in All 
Fall Down, and Laurence Harvey's 
mother in Manchurian Candidate. 

With a record like that, Angela Lans- 
bury surely must have been heading for 
a truly climactic Hollywood role—may- 
be as Bette Davis’ grandmother in Son 
of Elizabeth and Essex. Certainly no 
sane Broadway producer could have 
thought of her as a high-stepping, prat- 
falling, ageless kook of an Auntie 
Mame who believes that “life is a ban- 
quet and most poor sons of bitches are 


KEN REGAN 





WITH DEIRDRE, PETER, DAVID & ANTHONY 


Better than Bette’s grandmother. 
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Since 1960, 
638 new manufacturers 


found happiness here. 
Why’s that? 


For the same reasons that 1033 
existing industries in Massachusetts 
added more plants or plant additions. 


For example, the anticipated 
reduction of industrial property taxes. 
The supply of executive talent 

for industry from Massachusetts” 
113 institutions of higher learning. 
A quality labor force, with a 
record among industrial states for 
fewest “days lost” through 
worker-management disputes. 
The nearness to Europe 
(Massachusetts is closer than any 
industrial state). The geographical 
splendor of sun-swept beaches, 
flashing ski trails, brilliant 

autumn foliage. 


Want more reasons why your 
industry, too, would find happiness 
in Massachusetts? 

Just write or call: 


Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce 
and Development 
100 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 02202 
Dept. T- Telephone (617) 727-3218. 


| starving to death.” But that is just what | 


| she’s doing. She is playing the title role 
in Mame, the musical-comedy version 
of Patrick Dennis’ novel-play-movie. 
Mame is Broadway's top musical hit 
of the season, and 40-year-old Angela 
Lansbury, the woman all moviegoers 
remember as a worn, plump old harri- 
dan with a snake pit for a mouth, is the 
liveliest dame to kick up her heels since 
Carol Channing opened in Hello, Dolly! 
three years ago. 

One of These Days. What fooled pro- 
ducers about Lansbury all these years 
was that old bugaboo, typecasting. She 
actually had the goods all the time. In 
1940, she was a blooming bundle from 
Britain, packed away from the blitz with 
her actress mother and sent to study 
drama in New York. She was, she says, 
“16, going on 95” when she got her 
first job—as a nightclub singer and im- 
pressionist in Canada. “I did Bea Lillie, 
Gracie Fields and a Wagnerian opera 
singer,” she recalls, “I wasn’t awfully 
good.” True, but her nightclub spot 
earned enough money to pay her pas- 
sage to Hollywood, and it was there, 
at 17, that she got her first movie role, 
and there that casting directors decided 
that Angela Lansbury was the girl to 
play everybody’s old lady. 

All told, she made more than 60 
movies, was nominated for an Oscar 
three times (and three times missed). 
And all the while, the typecasting was 
burning her up. “People are always 
telling me that I must be 50 if I'm a 
day,” she complained last year. “I must 
stop playing bitches on wheels—and 
people's mothers. One of these days I'd 
like to get my hands on a part in which 
I can hit many chords.” She did at last, 
with Mame, but only after the produc- 
ers wrote off a pack of other candidates 
—Mary Martin, Patrice Munsel, Jane 
Morgan, Tammy Grimes, Ann Sothern. 

“Right, Luv." When she signed for 
the role, she trained for it like a boxer, 
worked out in a gym three hours a day, 
turning “fat into muscle.” She keeps in 
shape onstage now, running through 
nine songs, five dance numbers and 17 
costume changes—so many that she 
needs extra dressing rooms, one in each 
wing. Offstage, her shape is that of 
a housewife. Unlike most actresses, she 
is not driven by that ego-torn compul- 
sion for the spotlight. She is comfort- 
ably married to Movie Executive Peter 
Shaw and spends most of her private 
hours doting on her children, Anthony, 
14, Deirdre, 13 and stepson David, 22. 
“I can be quite happy in Hollywood 
being a housewife,” says Lansbury. “But 
Peter notices the danger signs—an ex- 
tra pound on the backside—and says, 
‘Right, luv, it’s time you went to work 
again,’ and back I go.” 

No need for Husband Peter to be 
concerned any longer. Mame has al- 
ready socked away more than $1,500,- 
000 in advance sales, the house is 
booked solid until October, and top 
seats are not available before Decem- 
ber. Goodbye, Dolly!, hello, Mame. 






















































Mild aromatic 
pipe tobacco 
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Pack more pleasure per pipe with AMPHORA! 
This cool and slow-burning Cavendish also 
comes in Regular (Brown) and Full Aromatic 
(Red). Blended and packed by Douwe Egberts 
Koninklijke Tabaksfabrieken, Utrecht-Holland, 


SPECIAL OFFER: Imported Staintess 
Steel 3-in-1 knife-style pipe tool plus 
poe of AMPHORA: $1.00. Mail to .<= 


omick’s, Int'l., Inc. Dept. 50, P.O. Box 
3033, North Hollywood, Calif. 











Painful 
hemorrhoids? 


All too often, humans who sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

The first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all...others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. Wt actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to ease 
the itching. pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupercainal. 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he'll recommend Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 


Nupercainal’ 


over 8 times more pain-killing power 
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$95 065,000 
fluorescent 


(Yours for only $1.05) 





This is the new General Electric ‘3 PLUS' 40-watt 
fluorescent. List price: $1.05. It costs no more a any 
other 40-watt fluorescent, but it's better. It produces more 
light... the first to deliver 3200 lumens. It ee rts easier, 
burns longer on older circuits and has less end blackening. 
It's so much better that the extra light produced over 
its life is worth a bonus of 22% cents per lamp. That's an 
annual light bonus of $25,065,000 to the buying public... 
if everyone were to buy G-E ‘‘3 PLUS” fluorescent lamps. 
Of course, not everybody will “But you Can get your share 
of that $25,065, 000 bonus right now. Ask for 

“3 PLUS” 40-watt fluorescents by General Electric. Call 
your G-E lamp agent. Or write General Electric gs ympany, 
Large Lamp Dept., C-612, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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NEWSPAPERS 


A Deal Done In 


When Oilman John Mecom bought 
the Houston Chronicle six months ago 
in a package deal that included other, 
more valuable properties, his friends re- 
vived the old joke that his wife had sim- 
ply asked him to pick up a paper on the 
way home. Mecom has that kind of rep- 
utation. Right up with H. L. Hunt and 
J. Paul Getty among Texas’ biggest in- 
dependent oil producers, Mecom has 
added to his rich oil empire by picking 
up fish-meal plants, a drugstore, ranch- 
es, and other assorted enterprises from 
here and there. He had never tried a 
paper before, and last week it turned 


MARTIN J, DAIN-—-SCOPE 


MECOM 





Bank of Commerce, second largest in 
town. Mecom put up $1,000,000 in cash 
and shook hands on the deal—which is 
the way he usually seals a bargain. 
Mecom then moved to take over what 
he supposed were his new properties. At 
the Chronicle, he had an office carpeted 
for himself in “Mecom blue,” his favor- 
ite color. He was also elected chairman 
and chief executive officer at the bank 
and had a Mecom-blue rug put down in 
the lobby. He seemed ready to get into 
the newspaper business in a big way, 
threw a huge party for the entire staff 
at his home. Used to the penuriousness 
of the Endowment, Chroniclers came 
away awed by visions of the future. But 
Mecom, who boasts some $500 million 


CREEKMORE 


The hand became a fist. 


out that Mecom had apparently never 
really bought the paper at all. 

First indication was the abrupt dis- 
appearance of his name from the Chron- 
icle masthead, where he has been listed 
as president and publisher since Janu- 
ary. Though all the principals involved 
immediately issued a torrent of stony 
silence—neither the Chronicle nor even 
the rival Post covered the story—the 
facts behind Mecom’s canceled purchase 
murkily began to emerge. 

Supposed Properties. Houston En- 
dowment Inc. is a $400 million nonprof- 
it foundation set up by the late Jesse 
Jones, onetime U.S. Commerce Secre- 
tary and owner of the Chronicle. Re- 
cently, the trustees of the foundation, 
notably President J. Howard Creek- 
more, became anxious to convert the 
paper and other Endowment holdings 
into cash; last December they happily 
accepted an offer of S85 million from 
Mecom. In return, Mecom was to get 
the Chronicle, the well-located Chroni- 
cle Building and Rice Hotel, and a 30% 
controlling interest in the Texas National 
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in assets, still needed to raise the rest of 
the cash to complete the deal. Before he 
could, something happened. 

According to one version, he appar- 
ently miscalculated the current tight- 
ness of money and was turned down by 
at least one bank on his loan applica- 
tion. In an effort to raise funds for the 
big deal, he started looking for a buyer 
for the Chronicle. With a signed con- 
tract to sell the paper, so the story went, 
he could easily borrow the cash he need- 
ed to pay off the Endowment. 

That Was That. Ever-acquisitive Pub- 
lisher Sam Newhouse made an offer. 
Word got out that the Los Angeles 
Times's Otis Chandler also tried to get 
in on the deal. There was even talk that 
the Hearst chain and Scripps-Howard 
were interested, All this got back to 
Creekmore, a cantankerous and single- 
minded individual who is known to feel 
that the Chronicle should remain a lo- 
cally owned enterprise. If Houstonite 
Mecom was going to sell it, then Creek- 
more did not want to sell it to Mecom. 

The handshake quickly separated into 





fists of contention. Friends of Mecom 
say he had understood that six months 
from the date of the original deal— 
which was last week—he was to be 
ready with another payment of $14 mil- 
lion. Creekmore associates say the En- 
dowment always made it clear that it 
wanted no part of long-term financing. 
Whatever the agreement had actually 
been, the Endowment and Creekmore 
gave Mecom its interpretation when he 
arrived with his cashier’s check for $14 
million. He offered to double the 
amount. They said that he could have 
48 hours to raise the entire remaining 
$84 million or he could keep his money. 
Mecom hit the ceiling and walked out. 
The entire deal was off. “If they stabbed 
Big John in the back,” said a Mecom 
man, “they'll be sorry.” Said an Endow- 
ment spokesman: “You can say the En- 
dowment has always owned the Chron- 
icle—and still does.” 


WIRE SERVICES 
The “Death” Blunder 


Ronald Alford, 24, was having a hec- 
tic day. Illness and vacation had left 
him the only reporter in the Memphis 
bureau of the Associated Press. That 
morning he had been trudging a dusty 
road south of the city covering James 
Meredith’s march into Mississippi, but 
at 1:30 he had returned to the un- 
manned office. Now the news was com- 
ing through that Meredith had been 
shot, and Alford was in a bind. 

He rushed down the hall to the noisy 
newsroom of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. He was apparently unaware 
that A.P.’s Photographer Jack Thornell 
had already reached a phone, and that at 
4:29 Memphis time A.P. had sent off 
its first bulletin, which simply reported 
the shooting. Alford was still desperate- 
ly trying to catch up, and when an Ap- 
peal reporter called with an account of 
what had happened, the A.P. man 
picked up an extension to listen in. 
“Meredith has been shot in the back 
and the head,” the reporter said. In the 
clamor, Alford thought he heard “Mer- 
edith has been shot dead.” 

Without checking with anyone else 
in the room, Alford moved the false 
news. At 4:33, A.P. sent a bulletin to 
its 8,500 members reporting that 
Meredith was dead—and 21 minutes 
later a fuller paragraph went out, re- 
peating that Meredith had been killed 
from ambush. For a litthke more than 
half an hour the blunder stood. Finally 
Alford asked an Appeal staffer: “You 
do have Meredith dead, don’t you?” 
And at 5:08, A.P. got off the overdue 
correction bulletin. 
Press 


United International, mean- 
while, had done far better. U.P.I.’s Re- 
porter Ken Cazalas, 27, was with 


Meredith when the shooting took place, 
and he reported the news 15 minutes 
ahead of his rivals. To his credit, he 
stood by his “shot and wounded” ver- 
sion despite the call-backs and pressure , 
touched off by the A.P. report. 
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Now with Bancardchek... 
you'll never be caught 
Short again! 


It's just like adding $500 to your personal checking account... 
without depositing a cent! 






With Bancardchek, the brand-new Traveler's Check you don’t pay 
for in advance, you can always have an extra $500 of guaranteed funds! 
Keep them home for money emergencies . . . use them for shopping 

for travel — any time you need money, or wherever you're not 
known. You don't pay a cent until you spend them — 
except for a modest service charge! 


Here's how it works your bank issues you $500 or more in these 
new Traveler's Checks, each worth up to $25, $50, or $100 — just write 
out one or more when you want to buy something. Later, your bank 

will deduct the amount you spent from your checking account or will 
automatically loan you the money, because Bancardcheks are 
bounce-proof — they cannot be returned for lack of funds. 


It puts 
an extra 
$500 

in your 
pocket! 


% 


And you can use Bancardcheks like a credit card — in stores, restaurants, 
motels — they're acceptable everywhere! You simply fill in the amount on 

the face of the check as you do with your regular check and endorse the reverse 
side only. You get the cancelled checks back with your bank statement each 
month so you have better records for tax purposes. Now everyone can afford to 
keep Bancardcheks at home for any money emergency. And everyone can carry 
them, because you don't have to draw funds out of your bank in advance 

to buy Traveler's Checks anymore. 


Bancardcheks are safer than cash. Ask your bank about adding this new 
feature to your checking account, and never be caught short again. #Tragemare ke 


Bancardcheks are guaranteed and available at leading banks throughout America 


So ‘ 4 
Bancardchek — Division of First/Group Ww A 
481 Harvard Street A 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


lease send me complete information on Bancardcnek 
Name 
Street 
City State Zip Code 





If Canada Dry Quinine Water isn’t there, 
maybe you shouldn't be, either. ‘ 


Why settle for anything less than the num- our exclusive pinpoint carbonation that keeps 
ber one quinine water? drinks alive to the not-so-bitter end. 

Canada Dry Quinine Water is better be- Shouldn't all this special care cost more? 
cause we start with water that’s so pure, we — Yes, but it doesn’t. That’s a good thing, too. 
call it “polished.” Then we add just the right Because when you serve Canada Dry Quinine ee a 
amount of quinine flavor. And cap it off with — Water. people stick around. ‘Quinine Water 
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ORCHESTRAS 
Waiting for Mr. Right 


The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra is 
30 years old, and has never known the 
security of a permanent conductor. Not 
that nobody will have it. The players 
just happen to be finicky, preferring to 
draw on an international pool of guest 
conductors until Mr. Right comes along. 
This has not always been easy. Beyond 
the customary growing pains, the or- 
chestra has also had to weather the 
ravages of three wars, offering visiting 
maestros such inducements as “the larg- 
est and most luxurious air-raid shelter 
in the Near East, with excellent acous- 
tics.” Leonard Bernstein conducted one 
concert during an attack by Egyptian 
bombers in 1948; Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
traveling to a performance in Jerusalem 
in 1937, was nearly picked off by an 
Arab sniper. Often the orchestra trav- 
eled in armored cars, was so hard 
pressed on one occasion that it played a 
series of concerts without a conductor. 
But the Israel Philharmonic thrived— 
so well, in fact, that today it has the 
largest number of subscribers (32,600) 
and one of the longest seasons (205 per- 
formances) of any symphony in the 
world. 

The latest guest attraction is the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic’s brilliant young 
conductor Zubin Mehta, who is leading 
the Israelis through a schedule of 21 
concerts over a period of 24 days, shut- 
tling between Haifa, Tel Aviv and Je- 
rusalem like a rush-hour commuter. Un- 
der Mehta's spirited attack, the orches- 
tra’s strings have bloomed into full 
brilliancy. Though staunchly rooted in 
the classics, the Israeli audiences re- 
ceived his reading of Bartok’s First 
Piano Concerto, with Israeli Pianist 
Daniel Barenboim, as enthusiastically as 
they do their Brahms. Mehta was equal- 
ly successful with Ravel's Daphnis et 
Chloé Suites, a piece that, until a few 
years ago, the orchestra could barely 
manage, owing to a marked deficiency 
in the brass and woodwinds sections. 
The short-windedness has since been 
cured by luring foreign talent—for ex- 
ample, Trombonist Ray Parnes from 
the Pittsburgh Symphony—with guar- 
antees of rent-free $30,000 homes. Now, 
says Mehta, “the Israel Philharmonic 
stands up with the best in Europe, and 
in the strings it is superior to most 
orchestras in the U.S. It has virtuosity 
and temperament.” 

Brain Trust. Lots of temperament. 
The orchestra is a cooperative: the mu- 
sicians set their own salaries (based, 
among other things, on the number of 
family dependents rather than talent), 
own a $500,000 guesthouse for visiting 
artists as well as half-interest in the 
$2,800,000 Mann Auditorium in Tel 
Aviv, their permanent home. This, and 
the freedom from the discipline of a 
permanent conductor, has nurtured a 
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strong streak of independence. “If the 
orchestra has any shortcomings,” ex- 
plains Mehta, “it is in its tendency to- 
ward musical anarchy. At rehearsals 
you suddenly find yourself in the middle 
of a brain trust over how a_ phrase 
should be played. Everyone has a sug- 
gestion, and everyone thinks that the 
way he played it back in Poland is the 
only way.” In addition, the parade of 
guest conductors has turned the players 
into musical chameleons, denied them 
a distinctive style that they can call 
their own. Says one flutist: “Under Paul 
Paray we play the Leonore Overture in 
eleven minutes; under Josef Krips we do 
it in 1S minutes.” 

That the orchestra has been so suc- 
cessful despite these drawbacks is due 
chiefly to Zvi Haftel, 54, concertmaster 


ZVI HAFTEL 


MEHTA CONDUCTING ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC IN TEL AVIV 


offers from major U.S. orchestras. His 
duty, as he sees it, is to remain as the 
orchestra’s shamas (synagogue caretak- 
er), keeper of the flame until Mr. Right 
comes along. 


OPERA 
Wanted: Real Pasta 


“Italian opera,” snorts one Milanese 
buff, “is going to the dogs because so 
many dogs are singing it today.” Symp- 
tomatic of the problem was La Scala’s 
season-ending production last week of a 
147-year-old opera called Olympie, by 
Gasparo Spontini. It flopped, mainly 
because it lacked a singer of superstar 
rank. In the past, the company could 
dredge up any old potboiler, cast Callas 
or Tebaldi in the lead, and have a re- 
sounding success, But now Callas and 
Tebaldi are little more than memories in 
Italy. Along with the younger corps of 


DAVID RUBINGER 





Chaplain, negotiator, agent and all-round good dictator. 


and chief wheedler-needler. Haftel was 
among the original 72 musicians, in- 
cluding 20 concertmasters and first-desk 
players, recruited in 1935 from the best 
European ensembles by Violinist Bron- 
isltaw Huberman, founder of the orches- 
tra, Toscanini, as a snub to Hitler, con- 
ducted the debut performance of the 
refugee orchestra in 1936, But the or- 
chestra foundered under Huberman un- 
til 1946, when Haftel, leading a musi- 
cians’ mutiny, took over. 

Flame Keeper. In the years since, 
Haftel has brought virtually all the 
world’s top soloists to Israel, started a 
highly successful opera and ballet pro- 
gram, increased the players’ average sal- 
ary from $90 to $500 a month, launched 
the orchestra on tours of the world’s 
concert halls. He is board of directors, 
chaplain, negotiator, booking agent and 
benevolent, all-round dictator all at 
once. In the band room the players 
jokingly refer to him as their “Jimmy 
Hoffa.” Haftel, who draws a salary of 
only $70 a month more than the lowest- 
paid fiddler, has turned down several 


fine singers, they have been lured away 
by bigger money and better working 
conditions in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
What is left is hardly satisfying to the 
discriminating Italians. “They want the 
real pasta asciutta,” says Tenor Mario 
del Monaco, “not ersatz spaghetti.” 

In fact, opera attendance in Italy has 
slipped off by more than 30% in the 
past 15 years. At the core of the prob- 
lem is a serious deficiency in young 
talent. Time was when there were as 
many first-rate young singers in Italy as 
pigeons in Piazza del Duomo. But now, 
with the high cost of training, most 
singers are not willing to devote the 
seven to ten years necessary to culti- 
vate their voices. Moreover, the number 
of Italian opera houses where a fledgling 
singer can test his roulades has declined 
from 80 in 1930 to only 17 today. 

As for the exodus of name singers, 
the Italian audiences can in part blame 
themselves. “They hiss or whistle too 
easily,” says Soprano Mirella Freni. “I 
like a certain battle climate, but in Italy 
every evening is a graduation exam.” 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


The Press v. the Accused 

Did Cleveland newspapers so inflame 
Dr. Sam Sheppard's jurors that he was 
wrongly convicted of bludgeoning his 
wife to death? No one has ever proved 
that the press actually swayed the jurors 
who found the osteopath guilty in 1954 
and sent him to prison for life. But last 
week, upholding Sheppard's bid for ha- 
beas corpus, the Supreme Court said 
that “inherently prejudicial publicity” 
was proof enough that he “did not re- 
ceive a fair trial consistent with the 
due process clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment.” In an 8-to-1 decision that forced 


ar 





SHEPPARD & CURRENT WIFE 
Spiking the artillery. 


Ohio to promptly retry or free Shep- 
pard, the court wrote a key chapter in 
the growing conflict between the rights 
of the press and the rights of the ac- 
cused in sensational U.S. trials, 

Now 42 and remarried to a moneyed 
German divorcee, Sheppard has de- 
clared that he wants a retrial to estab- 
lish his innocence. Although the state 
case against him may now largely rest 
on dead or forgetful witnesses, Shep- 
pard got his wish last week from Cuya- 
hoga County Prosecutor John T. Corri- 
gan, who ordered a retrial because “so- 
ciety has been the victim of a heinous 
crime, and it demands redress.” 

Kisses & Votes. Speaking for the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Tom Clark gave 
no opinion as to Sheppard's guilt or in- 
nocence. Clark focused entirely on the 
“editorial artillery” that began accusing 
police and “hired lawyers” of covering 
up the doctor’s alleged guilt immediate- 
ly after the 1954 crime. The salvos 
came from all three Cleveland papers 
—the Press, the Plain Dealer and the 
News (since bought by the Press). One 
front-page editorial in the Press actual- 
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ly urged that Sheppard “instantly” re- 
ceive “the same third degree to which 
any person under similar circumstances 
is subjected.” 

As a direct result. said Clark, the 
coroner staged a_ three-day inquest 
in a school gymnasium where police 
searched Sheppard “in full view of sev- 
eral hundred spectators.” His lawyer 
was forcibly ejected by the coroner, 
“who received cheers, hugs and kisses 
from ladies in the audience,” then pub- 
licly questioned the uncounseled Shep- 
pard for 54 hours about his sex life in 
and out of marriage. Impatient that 
Sheppard was still not indicted, the 
Press blared: WHY ISN'T SAM SHEPPARD 
IN JAIL? QUIT STALLING, BRING HIM IN. 

When police finally obliged, contin- 
ued Clark, “the case came on for trial 
two weeks before the November elec- 
tion, at which time the chief prosecutor 
was a candidate for municipal judge 
and the presiding judge [the late Ed- 
ward Blythin] was a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself.” Judge Blythin, who won 
in a landslide, was undisturbed when 
Cleveland papers published the ad- 
dresses of all 75 veniremen, who were 
thus deluged with letters and phone 
calls. Eleven jurors had read about the 
case before being selected; seven con- 
tinued to receive Cleveland papers, All 
twelve were pictured more than 40 
times in those papers, which they were 
free to read throughout the nine-week 
trial because they were not sequestered 
until they retired to reach a verdict, 

Hiss & Chambers. Shortly before the 
trial, the Cleveland News blasted De- 
fense Lawyer William Corrigan for 
“mass jury tampering” because he polled 
Clevelanders’ attitudes in a vain attempt 
to show the need for a change of venue, 
While the jurors were being picked, said 
Clark, Radio Station WHK staged a de- 
bate among newsmen who “asserted 
that Sheppard conceded his guilt by hir- 
ing a prominent criminal lawyer.” As 
other newsmen gathered from across 
the country, Judge Blythin took what 
Clark called the “unprecedented” step 
of seating the press within the bar of 
the courtroom and only 3 ft. from the 
jury box. “Bedlam reigned at the court- 
house.” said Clark. “Newsmen took 
over practically the entire courtroom.” 

After a policeman contradicted Shep- 
pard’s story on the stand, said Clark, 
station WHK aired a broadcast in which 
Hearst Columnist Bob Considine “lik- 
ened Sheppard to a perjurer and com- 
pared the incident to Alger Hiss’s con- 
frontation with Whittaker Chambers.” 
Meanwhile, “much of the material 
printed or broadcast during the trial was 
never heard from the witness stand.” 

"Guilty as Hell." Unquestionably, 
said Clark, “this deluge of publicity 
reached at least some of the jury.” Ex- 
ample: “Two jurors admitted in open 
court to hearing the highly inflamma- 
tory charge [broadcast by Walter Win- 


chell] that a prison inmate claimed 
Sheppard as the father of her illegiti- 
mate child.” Yet Judge Blythin refused 
to declare a mistrial—nor was he moved 
to do so when he learned that the jurors 
freely made outside calls during the en- 
tire five days in which they pondered 
their verdict. 

Perhaps the most damaging charge 
against Judge Blythin came from F. Lee 
Bailey, 33, the aggressive Boston lawyer 
who took Sheppard’s case to the Su- 
preme Court. Bailey produced an un- 
sworn statement from the late Hearst 
Columnist Dorothy Kilgallen that Judge 
Blythin had confided in a pretrial inter- 
view: “Its an open and shut case. . 
he’s guilty as hell.” 

In fact, Clark’s decision was based 
not on the judge’s alleged bias but on 
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JUDGE BLYTHIN & REPORTERS (1954) 
Presiding over bedlam. 


his proven “failure to insulate the pro- 
ceedings from prejudicial publicity.” In 
such cases, British courts readily hold 
talkative newspapers in contempt. Per- 
haps fortunately for American judges, 
most of whom are elected, the Supreme 
Court has consistently ruled that a judge 
cannot directly restrict news publication 
without violating the First Amendment 
guarantee of a free press. U.S. courts 
have sought to immunize jurors by more 
subtle means such as the relatively new 
“inherently prejudicial” rule. In Rideau 
v. Louisiana (1963), the Supreme Court 
voided the murder conviction of a de- 
fendant whose confession to a sheriff 
had been televised and thrice beamed at 
potential jurors throughout the area. 
On similar grounds of probable rather 
than proven prejudice, the court last 
year reversed the swindling conviction 
of Billie Sol Estes because his Texas trial 
was televised over his objections, 
Pruning Prejudice. As Justice Clark 
saw it, Judge Blythin could easily have 
avoided the Sheppard trial’s “carnival 
atmosphere” by sharply limiting the 
number of newsmen who crammed the 
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courthouse and even freely handled trial 
exhibits. Most important, said Clark, 
Blythin “might well have proscribed ex- 
trajudicial statements by any lawyer, 
party, witness or court official’—thus 
cutting off prejudicial publicity at its 
main source and forcing newsmen to 
report the trial only “as it unfolded in 
the courtroom.” 

Such curbs on court officers rather 
than newsmen are increasing across the 
country. In addition, the Sheppard de- 
cision is bound to make judges more 
receptive {to pretrial postponements, 
changes of venue and new trials to avoid 
prejudice, “Given the presence of mod- 
ern communications,” warned Justice 
Clark, “the trial courts must take strong 
measures to ensure that the balance is 
never weighed against the accused.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
What Is Felony Murder? 


Linda Epping, 8, was afflicted with a 
rare, virulent form of cancer. Special- 
ists said that removal of her left eye and 
all surrounding tissue was the only way 
to save her life. After her frightened 
parents heard that news in Los Angeles 
in 1961, they were understandably in- 
terested, they said, when Chiropractor 
Marvin Phillips declared: “I can cure 
your child without surgery, absolutely,” 

For 23 days, Dr. Phillips plied the 
child with weird substances, including 
massive doses of desiccated ox bile and 
extract of beef eye. Four months later, 
Linda was dead of cancer. When Dr. 
Phillips submitted a bill for $739, the 
Eppings charged him with grand theft 
by false pretenses. Appalled at what he 
viewed as the first recorded “murder by 
words,” the prosecutor switched the 
grand-theft charge to murder on the 
ground that Phillips caused a death 
while committing a felony (defrauding 
the Eppings). After a three-week trial, 
the jury convicted the doctor of second- 
degree murder. 

With painstaking loyalty to the law, 
the California Supreme Court has just 
reversed the doctor's conviction, “solely 
on the ground that the trial court erred 
in giving a felony-murder instruction.” 
While the record may have contained 
sufficient evidence to support a convic- 
tion of second-degree murder, the court 
was unable to tell whether the jury had 
actually found that Phillips acted “in 
conscious disregard for life,” a neces- 
sary element of the crime. Reason: the 
prosecutor's felony-murder theory. 

Applying that theory, the trial judge 
instructed the jury thal a person who 
commits a felony is automatically liable 
for any death occurring in the course 
of that felony. So far, so good. But in 
California, the felony-murder rule ap- 
plies only to felonies that are them- 
selves “inherently dangerous to life.” 
And grand theft, the felony charged 
against Dr. Phillips, is no such inher- 
ently dangerous crime. As a result, the 
high court was duty bound to reverse 
the conviction. 
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PUBLIC DECENCY 
Steady as She Goes 


The law in all its majesty seems to 
have found the dividing line between 
permissible and impermissible exposure 
of female breasts. The topless-bathing- 
suit caper may be finally resolved—at 
least in California. 

In 1964 Jeanne and Harlan Davis 
tangled with police at a boite they ran 
called the Golden Nugget in suburban 
Los Angeles. There, the cops spied ex- 
Dancer Jeanne, 36, modeling the lower 
half of a leopardskin bikini without the 
upper half. Distressed, they arrested the 
Davises for violating Section 650! of 
the state penal code, a catchall law 
for moral suasion that forbids any act 
“which openly outrages public decency.” 





JEANNE DAVIS 
Playing peekaboo. 


Fined $276 and put on three years’ 
probation, the Davises carried their case 
to a three-judge panel of California's 
Second District Court of Appeal, which 
last week issued a learned 47-page opin- 
ion voiding Section 6504's lingo as un- 
constitutionally vague. 

While rejecting the appellants’ con- 
tention that Mrs. Davis’ “conduct is 
today’s norm,” Associate Justice Otto 
Kaus declared that even today’s “family 
magazines, which no one would think 
of hiding from the children, have for 
years played peekaboo with the female 
breast.” In such a society, reasoned 
Kaus, the court cannot rationally rule 
“that a woman who exposes her bust 
for a brief period, without suggestive 
movements, before a limited group of 
adults of both sexes, outrages public 
decency by any and all definitions of 
that term.” 

The operative phrase seems to be 
“suggestive movements.” In short, by 
harking back to what is actually a rather 
old measure of lewdness, the court ruled 
that topless female dancers are legal, at 
least if they don’t wiggle. 
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TRACK & FIELD 
Puzzling Prodigy 


For a shy teen-ager who goes to 
church twice on Sundays, doesn't 
smoke, drink or dance, addresses his 
elders as “sir” and “ma‘am,” and never 
even says “shucks” in the presence of 
ladies, Jim Ryun inspires an awful lot 
of antagonism. New Zealand’s Peter 
Snell, who was then the world record 
holder for the mile, explained why on 
the eve of last summer's A.A.U. cham- 
pionships. Snarled Snell: “I resent hav- 
ing anybody that young in my kind of 
race.” He resented it a good deal more 
next day, when Ryun won the A.A.U. 
mile, beating the New Zealander to the 
tape in 3 min. 55.3 sec.—the fastest 
time ever recorded by an American. 

Ryun has run faster since. Distance 
runners traditionally do not reach their 
peak before their mid-20s—Britain’s 
Roger Bannister was 25 when he broke 
the 4-min, barrier in 1954, and France’s 
Michel Jazy, the current record holder, 
is 30, Ryun, at the tender age of 19, is 
already the second-fastest miler in his- 
tory. In this month’s Compton Invita- 
tional track meet at Los Angeles, he 
sped the distance in 3 min. 53.7 sec.— 
just .1 sec. off Jazy’s world record. 
Afterward, he complained mildly that 
the official who was supposed to call out 
intermediate lap times had fallen down 
on the job. Shucks. “I could have run 
faster,” Ryun insisted. 

So Terribly Boring. Tall (6 ft. 2 in.) 
and scrawny (160 Ibs.), Ryun runs with 
about as much style as a drunken sailor 
—head lolling, shoulders rotating. His 
pulse rate (about 70) is abnormally 





RECORD-SETTER RYUN 
Shucks, he could have run faster. 
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high for a miler, his breathing rate is 
unusually slow, and he is prone to dizzy 
spells caused by a malformed bone 
structure in his inner ear. 

He also suffers from a certain lack 
of dedication. Jim still finds practice 
sessions “boring,” maintains that “run- 
ning isn’t everything in life,” plans to 
take six weeks off from training as soon 
as this summer's big meets are over. 

Last week at the U.S. Track and 
Field Federation meet in Terre Haute, 
Ind., Miler Ryun loafed through his 
specialty in 4 min. 2.8 sec.—just fast 
enough to leave his nearest competitor 
15 yds. behind. But he also competed 
in the half mile, an event he has entered 
“only five times before,” ran the 880 
yds. in | min. 44.9 sec.—beating Peter 
Snell's four-year-old world mark by .2 
sec. Shrugged Ryun: “I had to do 
something to break the monotony.” 


PRO FOOTBALL 


Seven Times Four Equals One 

It was the best-kept secret in sport 
—outside of, possibly, Sandy Koufax’s 
unlisted phone number. For twelve 
weeks, behind a continuing barrage of 
public name-calling, the U.S.’s two war- 
ring pro-football leagues had been 
quietly negotiating a peace. Last week 
came the announcement: the National 
and American leagues had agreed to 
1) kiss and make up, 2) hold a com- 
mon player draft, 3) stage an annual 
“world-championship” play-off game 
starting next winter, and 4) merge in 
1970 into a single, 28-team league. 

The pax porcidermis was inevitable. 
It had been ever since 1964, when the 
struggling, six-year-old A.F.L. suddenly 
became solvent, thanks to a $36 million 
TV contract with NBC. The A.F.L. 
promptly plunged into a dollar war 
with the older (by 40 years) N.F.L. 
over the services of graduating college 
stars. The fight, as they say in the 
Pentagon, “escalated.” 

"Financial Suicide.’ Untried rookies 
collected up to $600,000 in bonuses— 
infuriating established stars, who began 
playing out their options so they could 
jump to the other league for more 
money. “What can you do,” asked 
A.F.L. Commissioner Al Davis, “when 
a kid who doesn’t know beans about 
pro football but makes twice as much 
money as you do tells you to go to 
hell?” Club owners began to panic. 
“We were getting near financial sui- 
cide,” says N.F.L. Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle. And fans grew disgusted. 
“The whole sport,” says Rozelle, “was 
beginning to look pretty shabby.” 

The job of repolishing pro football's 
image falls to ex-Public Relations Man 
Rozelle. Under the terms of the peace 
pact, he is now the commissioner of 
both leagues, at a salary of $85,000 
per year. Davis will probably return to 
coaching. He got the job in the first 
place, says an A.F.L. spokesman, 
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COMMISSIONER ROZELLE 
Button, button, he got the buttons. 


“mainly to be sure that we didn’t lose 
our shirts in the merger deal,” 

As things turned out, the A.P.L. may 
not have lost its shirt, but it certainly 
lost a few buttons. The junior league 
must pay an “indemnity” of $18 mil- 
lion to the N.F.L.—$10 million of 
which goes to the New York Giants 
and San Francisco Forty-Niners in re- 
turn for agreeing to share their terri- 
tory peacefully with two A.F.L. teams 
(the New York Jets and the Oakland 
Raiders). Four new franchises will be 
granted before 1970, and the result 
will be a combined “National Football 
League” of 28 teams in 27 cities, di- 
vided into two 14-team conferences, 
each with two seven-team divisions. The 
reason for all that division? “Imagine,” 
sighs an N.F.L. official, “how it would 
feel to finish last out of 28 teams. The 
worst that can happen this way is 
seventh out of seven.” 

"Sellout!"’ Naturally, not everybody 
is overjoyed at the merger—notably 
David (“Sonny”) Werblin, owner of 
the A.F.L.’s New York Jets, who is 
furious at having to pay the indemnity 
(his share: $2,000,000) to his cross- 
town N.F.L. rivals, the Giants. “Sell- 
out!” screamed Werblin, who has sold 
43,000 season tickets for 1966. 

Then there are the college prospects 
and the established stars who are play- 
ing out their options: the common draft 
and a no-poaching rule will eliminate 
huge bonuses and salaries. “There’s a 
good chance that action will be taken 
in the courts,” says Chicago Attorney 
Arthur Morse, who negotiated big 
bonus contracts for Chicago Bears 
Linebacker Dick Butkus ($100,000) 
and Green Bay Packers Fullback Jim 
Grabowski ($250,000), Players might 
claim that the league was limiting their 
right to choose the place and price of 
their employment. To head off such an 
action, league officials are lobbying for 
legislation that would exempt pro foot- 
ball from federal antitrust laws. 
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MEDICINE 





ARTHRITIS & RHEUMATISM 


No Preventive Prescription 


For a man of 75, the commence- 
ment speaker at Kansas State Univer- 
sity seemed remarkably spry. But under 
the erect military bearing, the painful 
truth was that former President Dwight 
Eisenhower has not fully recovered’from 
the pains in his joints that put him in 
Washington’s Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center little more than a month 
ago. Nor is he likely to—a frustrating 
situation that leaves him no worse off 
than countless other Americans over 50, 
who experience physical changes, often 
painful, involving their joints. 

The catalogue of Ike’s complaints is 
considerable: swollen and painful wrists 
and hands; a touch of arthritis in the 
left knee, presumably the result of an 
old football injury; bursitis in the left 
elbow, similar to some old trouble in 
his right shoulder. But neither for him 
nor his fellow sufferers is any preven- 
tive medicine effective. Indeed, it took 
Walter Reed's expert doctors weeks of 
tests before they could put the label 
“osteoarthritis” on their patient's wrist 
pains. After that, the prescription was 
as simple as the diagnosis had been 
painstaking: aspirin to ease the pain and 
a combination of rest with gentle exer- 
cises to free the joints. The doctors did 
not bother to order Ike to ease up on 
golf; they figured that if it hurt too 
much, he would simply stop playing. 

Fossils & the Stone Age Man. The 
diagnostic term, osteoarthritis, is mere- 
ly a modern and less accurate name for 
the degenerative joint disease that can 
be recognized in fossils of reptiles that 
died 100 million years ago and in the 
remains of Stone Age man. In ancient 
Egypt, the disease was no more a re- 
specter of Pharaohs than it is of Presi- 
dents today. The Greeks supplied one 
name, arthritis (from = arthron, joint, 
and itis, inflammation), but most vic- 
tims of so-called arthritic conditions, 
like Ike, have little or no inflammation. 
More recent and precise terms are ar- 
throsis and osteoarthrosis. Medieval 
physicians adopted another Greek term, 
rheumatikos (from rheuma, flow), be- 
cause they thought the conditions re- 
sulted from a flow of noxious “humors” 
(fluids) into the joints. 

Today it is clear that in most cases, 
arthritis and rheumatism are not single, 
definable diseases but names loosely ap- 
plied to many disorders in and around 
joints. They make up a majority of the 
83 related ills listed by an expert com- 
mittee of the American Rheumatism 
Association, and the causes of most of 
them remain unknown. 

Rheumatic disorders vie with the vari- 
ous heart diseases as a cause of handi- 
capping illness, and they are second 
only to mental illness as a cause of last- 
ing disability. They take a heavier toll 
of work days lost in industry than do 
accidents. Even so, total U.S. outlays 
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for arthritis and rheumatism research 
come to little more than $15 million a 
year—as against $300 million poured 
down the drain in desperation for quack 
“remedies,” ranging from diets to sit- 
ting in old uranium mines, from bee 
venom to honey and vinegar. The trou- 
bles are classified in four major groups. 
@® RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, with an 
estimated 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 vic- 
tims, is by far the most devastating of all 
rheumatic disorders because it is the 
worst crippler. For some unknown rea- 
son, it attacks almost three times as 
many women as men, with a peak inci- 
dence at age 35. A juvenile form, Still’s 
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TENNIS ELBOW 


SOLDIER'S SHOULDER 


disease, is now regarded as true rheu- 
matoid arthritis; so is ankylosing spon- 
dylitis (arthritis of the spine), which 
has a predilection for young men. 

In rheumatoid cases, the name ar- 
thritis is literally and hideously justified. 
There is acute and painful inflammation 
of several or all major joints, with 
eventual disablement. The cause remains 
unknown, despite long and intense re- 
search, though some authorities suspect 
an indirect effect of an infection.” Al- 
though good nutrition is important, 
there is no magic in any particular diet 
nor in any vitamins. There is no cure. 
The most widely prescribed and useful 
drug is still aspirin. Cortisone-type hor- 
mones are valuable in some cases, but 
must be used with great care because 
of side effects. The same is true of gold 
salts and phenylbutazone (Butazolidin), 
Indomethacin, a drug of a new chem- 
* As is the case in rheumatic heart disease, 
which is the result of rheumatic fever, which 
is in turn the result of “strep throat,” infec- 
tions caused by certain strains of streptococci, 
Rheumatic heart disease is now largely pre- 
ventable with penicillin. 





GOLFER EISENHOWER’S WRISTS 
No more a respecter of Pharaohs than of Presidents. 
























ical family, introduced last year as In- 
docin by Merck Sharp & Dohme, is 
about equally effective for certain pa- 
tients and usually produces less severe 
side effects. Extravagant claims of mi- 
raculous relief from DMSO (TIME, Sept. 
17, 1965) have not been substantiated, 
and research with this protean substance 
has been virtually halted by FDA order. 
Physiotherapy is of utmost importance 
in successful treatment. 

@ OSTEOARTHRITIS is not primarily in- 
flammatory, though a degenerative joint 
may feel warm to the touch and have its 
pain relieved by fever-suppressing drugs, 
aspirin and cortisone. Cecil and Loeb’s 
classic Texthook of Medicine notes a 
“baffling and fascinating” paradox: “A 
patient with advanced degenerative joint 
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HOUSEMAID’S KNEE 


disease may have few or no complaints, 
whereas another patient showing only 
minor changes may be most uncom- 
fortable.” The most characteristic symp- 
tom is an aching pain, worst when the 
joint is used energetically, and usually 
relieved by rest. In another paradox, a 
common complaint is stiffness after rest 
or sleep, with pain easing gradually as 
the joints are flexed. 

Everyone who lives long enough suf- 
fers to some degree from this form of 
rheumatism. Wear and tear increase its 
severity, which explains why farmers, 
manual laborers and assembly-line work- 
ers are more likely than sedentary pro- 
fessional workers to get it early in life. 
The process begins in the cartilage and 
membranes lining and surrounding the 
joints. Losing their original glassy 
smoothness, they become rough and 
fibrous; clefts and pits appear, followed 
by erosion, until the cartilage is worn 
away and bone rubs against bone, caus- 
ing creaking and crackling in the joints 
—and pain. 

Treatment begins with aspirin (fol- 
lowed in some cases by indomethacin 
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or phenylbutazone but no hormones) to 
ease the pain, then heat, applied by 
moist packs, and physiotherapy. Obese 
patients with painful knees and hips 
must diet to reduce the weight on their 
grinding joints. Diet is not otherwise a 
factor. Climate may be, and University 
of Pennsylvania researchers have con- 
firmed an old wives’ tale: patients with 
“rheumatics” do indeed feel worse when 
the barometer is going down and the 
humidity is going up. For some, a warm, 
dry climate may be helpful, while cold 
is better for others. 
@ NONARTICULAR RHEUMATISM is a 
classification containing a host of com- 
plaints. The primary trouble lies not in 
the joints but in the attached muscles 
and tendons. The common diagnosis of 
fibrositis is in disrepute, and many doc- 
tors are convinced that it is a physical 
symptom in patients whose real trouble 
is neurotic. It is true enough that an 
anxious neurotic is likely to hold him- 
self so stiff and tense that he will de- 
velop pain in muscles and joints, but 
one way of distinguishing between phys- 
ical and psychogenic complaints is usu- 
ally revealing: observe the effects of 
environment. Basically physical ills will 
ebb and flow with climate and weather 
changes; psychoneurotic troubles vary 
with alterations in the patient's emo- 
tional state or “internal climate.” 
Bursitis is perhaps the most common 
and certainly the best-known of the non- 


| articular forms. Bursae are closed sacs, 


containing something like brake fluid, 
which serve as roller cushions for over- 
lying tendons or muscles. Nature has 
placed them in many parts of the body, 
and wherever they are, they may get in- 
flamed, fill up with a chalky goo, or be- 
come excruciatingly painful when the 
goo petrifies and forms sharp deposits 
like stalactites in caves. 

Related conditions are inflammation 
of a tendon sheath (tenosynovitis), in- 
flammation of the tendon itself or sur- 
rounding tissue (tendinitis and periten- 
dinitis), inflammation of bony projec- 
tions at the knee and elbow (epicon- 
dylitis), and muscle inflammation (my- 
ositis). Most of these disorders result 
from abnormally intensive or prolonged 
use of certain muscles or joints. 

@ TRAUMATIC ARTHRITIS runs a long 
gamut: 

Housemaid’s (or nun’s or rug cut- 
ter’s) knee: inflammation of the bursa 
in front of the kneecap. 

Mailman’s (or nurse's) foot: grad- 
ual falling of the foot’s arch, with pain 
from unnatural changes in the joints’ 
bearing surfaces. 

Soldier’s (or policeman’s) heel: bur- 
sitis at the Achilles’ tendon. 

Glass (or pitcher's or golfer's) arm: 
inflammation in the bursa under the sub- 
deltoid muscle covering the shoulder. 

Soldier's (now also skeet shooter's) 
shoulder: tendinitis or bursitis from re- 
peated recoil of rifle or shotgun. 


Golfer's wrist and ballet dancer's 
ankle: tendinitis. 
Tennis elbow; caused with almost 





equal frequency by tendinitis, bursitis 
and epicondylitis, and sometimes by a 
combination of them. 

Football (or soccer) knee: deranged 
or dislocated cartilage. 

Chauffeur’s shoulder: osteoarthrosis 
from shifting stiff gears (eliminated for 
most drivers by automatic transmissions 
but not for over-the-road truckers or 
operators of heavy equipment). 

Driver's thigh: sciatic neuralgia from 
pressure on the thigh during continued 
immobility of the gas-pedal foot. 

Riveter’s wrist (or jackhammer 
joints): osteoarthroses from the con- 
stant pounding of those infernal racket- 
ing machines. 

Weaver's bottom: bursitis of the is- 
chial tuberosities (meaning the rear- 
most bones in the rump). 

For all these conditions there is a va- 
riety of treatment, mostly of unpre- 
dictable value. And as if arthritis and 
rheumatism were not confusing enough, 
the same patient will respond at differ- 
ent times in opposite ways to the same 
treatment for the same condition in the 
same joint. Treatments most widely 
used, besides aspirin, are: heat (wet 
packs are usually preferred), diather- 
my, ultrasound, X rays, injections of 
hydrocortisone directly into an inflamed 
bursa or joint capsule, exercises and 
other forms of physiotherapy, a change 
of occupation, and—always—rest. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Shocks to Stop Sneezes 

After June Clark, 17, had sneezed ev- 
ery few seconds of her waking day for 
five months, experts in half a dozen 
medical specialties were stymied. Noth- 
ing helped, not even a trip to the dry 
air of Phoenix. The doctors could only 
conclude that her trouble was psycho- 
genic. Psychologist Malcolm Kushner 
of Coral Gables VA Hospital volun- 
teered to make an electrical attack on 
June’s sneezing. 

The technique is based on Ivan Pav- 
lov's famed conditional-reflex experi- 
ment, in which a dog was trained to 
salivate at the sound of a bell. But for 
June, the conditioning was the dog-bell 
routine in reverse. Called “aversion 
therapy,” it was the same stunt re- 
searchers use to train laboratory rats. 

Dr. Kushner used a relatively simple, 
low-power electric-shock device, acti- 
vated by sound—the sound of June's 
sneezes. Electrodes were attached to 
her forearm for 30 minutes, and every 
time she sneezed she got a mild shock. 
After a ten-minute break, the electrodes 
were put on the other arm. In little 
more than four hours, June’s sneezes, 
which had been reverberating every 40 
seconds, stopped. Since then, she has 
had only a few ordinary sneezes, none 
of the dry, racking kind that had been 
draining her strength for so long. “We 
hope the absence of sneezes will last,” 
said Dr. Kushner cautiously. “So do 1,” 
snapped June. “I never want to see that 
machine again.” 
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We've gota pretty good idea of how 


our 1970 annual report will look. 


Annual figures tell more than 
how a company has fared over 
the past year. They also tell how 
the company is meeting the 
challenge of adjusting toandtak- 
ing advantage of changing con- 
ditions. 

No society previous to ours 
has ever been confronted in 
such a short space of time with 
so many major eruptions in so 
many areas. Science, technol- 
ogy, education, population, pro- 
duction—all have exploded with 
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such power as to alter substan- 
tially the course of man’s affairs. 

ITT started getting ready for 
1970 back in 1945. Then, ITT had 
only one manufacturing plant in 
the U.S. Now there are ITT plants 
and facilities in 200 cities and 
towns in all 50 states, as well as 
in 51 other countries. 

As the world must change, so 
will ITT change, shaping itself to 
the needs and opportunities of 
the times; for ITT is literally a 
new kind of company, designed, 


DOLLARS 
— 4.00 


built, modified, and managed to 
fit the times. 

In ITT’s annual report for 1965 
you will see how well we have 
succeeded. You will also find the 
direction in which ITT is headed 
—as far ahead as 1970. We in- 
vite you to send for a copy 
today. Write to the Director of 
Shareowner Relations, Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


A Time to Listen 

The newest thing in attending com- 
mencement exercises is walking out on 
them; thus can the grim and hot-eyed 
war protester strike at the Government 
at the cost of some hapless official wait- 
ing in cap and gown for the honorary 
degree that the protesters conceive to 
be a seal of approval for the war. 

At New York University last week, 
President James Hester had hardly pro- 
nounced the name “Robert Strange 
McNamara” when a dozen N.Y.U. fac- 
ulty members and 131  violet-robed 
graduates walked silently up a grassy 
aisle and out of their commencement 
exercises to protest U.S. military action 
in Viet Nam. McNamara smiled slight- 
ly and gamely praised “the orderliness” 
of the students who walked out. 


The 2,700 students who remained 
cheered his name, and in the com- 
mencement speech U.N, Ambassador 


Arthur Goldberg said that “no man has 
better served his country” or “more by 
his actions demonstrated an abiding at- 
tachment to peace and freedom” than 
the Defense Secretary. Rebuking the 
demonstrators, who had been guided by 
Associate Psychology Professor Philip 
G. Zimbardo and backed by pickets 
elsewhere on campus bearing signs 
reading NO HONORS FOR WAR CRIMI- 
NALS, Goldberg argued that the Gov- 
ernment listens when citizens speak but 
a “democratic dialogue” requires that 
citizens also listen when government 
speaks. Protesters, he said, should “hear 
what I have to say and form a judg- 
ment about what I am going to say after 
they have heard it and not before.” 


Compassionate Helmsman. In an ear- 
lier but more dramatic confrontation at 
Amherst, McNamara, having heard ru- 
mors of impending protest, met 500 
students and faculty before the com- 
mencement ceremonies, quipping, “I 
am told that this question session is a 
requirement to get an honorary degree 
at Amherst.” He coolly answered sharp 
but politely put questions for more than 
an hour. When a student told him that 
some seniors would wear white arm 
bands and walk out to protest his hon- 
orary degree, McNamara said he re- 
spected their position because “I don’t 
think we want to deny the freedom 
here that we are fighting for the Viet- 
namese to have.” 

When 36 graduates showed up with 
the arm bands and 16 walked out, the 
rest of the Amherst audience rose and 
loudly applauded Amherst President 
Calvin Plimpton’s mention of McNa- 
mara. Moved by the ovation, Plimpton 
haltingly read the McNamara citation, 
His voice broke as he said: “You have 
displayed an integrity so unquestioned 
that, while I would still prefer to go 
myself, I am willing to trust my sons 
{he has three, aged 14 to 24] to your 
administration, Knowing that there is 
an intellectual and compassionate hu- 
man at the helm.” As the honoris causa 
hood was placed over McNamara’s head, 
the crowd stood again and clapped. 

Arrogant Assumptions. Not surpris- 
ingly, academic protests were on the 
minds of many commencement speak- 
ers across the U.S. Nearly all praised 
the new activism, but nearly all also 
added warnings. Richard Nixon, speak- 
ing at the University of Rochester, said 
that he did not “question the patriotism 
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WALKOUT AT AMHERST 
At some point, there is a line between liberty and license. 
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of the protesters,” but when a _ pro- 


tester uses “the forum of a universi- 
ty to proclaim that he welcomes victory 
for the enemy in a shooting war, he 
crosses the line between liberty and 
license.” Michigan State President John 
Hannah argued at the University of 
Maryland that “because we agree that 
each man is entitled to his own opinion 
does not mean that every man’s opinion 
is worth as much as that of any other 
person.” Hannah deplored “the arrogant 
assumption on the part of a few students 
that because they were born with brains 
they are chosen by Providence to make 
careers of criticism.” 

At Alfred University, Samuel B. 
Gould, president of the State Univer- 
sity of New York, said the “disquieting 
element” in student activism is that “it 
is not often enough accompanied by the 
presentation of practical solutions to the 
state of affairs being protested.” At 
Smith, Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
argued that “when issues are complex 
and ambiguous, as in Viet Nam, mass 
demonstrations run the risk of lowering 
the rationality of discussion.” 

Despite the topicality of student pro- 
test, most speakers who took a broad 
look at the college generation fell far 
short of despair. Robert Rankin, asso- 
ciate director of the Danforth Founda- 
tion, told University of Redlands grad- 
uates that “you embody less silliness, a 


greater degree of personal maturity, 
more concern about humanity, and 
more candor and integrity than any 


student generation in this century.” 


Fresh Phrases 

Student protest was far from the 
only topic on commencement speakers’ 
minds, and for every dose of Nytol ad- 
ministered by a dull orator, someone 
else delivered No Doz in the form of a 
fresh phrase or a sprightly idea. Some 
of the best: 
@ ON THE ECONOMY: “Affluent, hell! 
The average American family just about 
scrapes by, and every average American 
here knows it.”"—Cartoonist Al Capp at 
Framingham State College. 
@ ON COLLEGE TEACHING: “Once a 
visitor is able to penetrate the rather for- 
bidding fagade created by our dignified 
gowns and colorful hoods, he will find 
himself surrounded by frightening pock- 
ets of indifference, instability, and out- 
right incompetence.”"—University — of 
Cincinnati Law School Dean Claude R. 
Sowle at Kendall College. 
@ ON COMMUNISM: “There is no need 
to fight Communism as an economic 
system—it is failing in Russia; it is fail- 
ing in China. Marx has been and is a 
terrible handicap to these nations.”— 
retired Ford Motor Co. Vice President 
Theodore Yntema at Caltech. 
@ ON NEW YORK & OTHER CITIES: 
“For miles and miles in all directions, 
ugliness, ugliness, ugliness, I can’t go on 
making little buildings and plopping 
them about in their ugly surroundings. 
Please, please, you young generation, 
change our cities, make beautiful our 
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Would you believe it? 
This ponderosa pine tree farm 
was logged just a few months ago. 





Fox kits play in over-aged tree felled by high winds many years ago 


We never cut a pine tree here until it's been marked ready for 
harvest by a trained forester. And he always leaves enough younger 
trees still standing to seed another crop. This way you'll always 
find trees of all ages growing in these open park-like stands 

The Douglas fir, on the other hand, grows best in stands where 
all the trees are about the same age. So when we harvest there, 
we leave open areas where young seedlings can get plenty of sun 

Although the harvest method differs by region and tree species, 
the end result is the same. Responsible, scientific forest manage- 
ment is your assurance that there will always be trees on these 
privately owned, tax-paying tree farms. Trees for lumber, plywood, 
pulp, paper and packaging. Trees, too, to protect the watersheds, 
shelter wildlife and beautify recreation areas 

To find out more about how tree farming perpetuates America’s 
forests, write us at Box A-28, Tacoma, Washington 98401, for our 
free booklet, “From Tree Farm To You.” 


Briiievaticcmoes where the future grows 










spaces 


The wild wild west with a Latin 
twist. Pampas. Gauchos. Acres and 
acres and acres of peace 
























Inner 
places 


A soupcon of Paris 
A hint of Madrid. A bit of Rome 
It's all that and more; a whole new 


world of old-world elegance 





| SOUTH AMERICA HAS y 
TWO SIDES. AND WE 
CAN SHOW YOU BOTH. J 


The West Coast with Panagra: 

Shop for vicufa bargains in Bolivia. 
Find a lost civilization at Machu 
Picchu. Stand eye-to-eye with a 
dragon carved from a single emerald, 
in Santiago. Or just get an eyeful, 

on the beach at Via del Mar. 


The East Coast with Pan Am: 
Wander poinciana-lined streets 

in Paramaribo, Ride a donkey side- 
saddle in Asuncion. Stalk a jaguar 
in Venezuelan hills. Or watch the 
world go by, from an Amazon 
riverboat. 


A travel agent can help you plan. 
Both coasts are yours for the price 
of a 30-day excursion ticket to 
Buenos Aires. And that’s just $550 
from New York. 


PANAGRA : PAN AM 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


ae 
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country.”"—Architect Philip Johnson at 
Mount Holyoke College 
@ ON WORLD LAW & POWER: “Law not 
served by power is an illusion; but pow- 
er not ruled by law is a menace which 
our nuclear age cannot afford."—U.N 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg at the 
Catholic University of America 
@ ON POVERTY: “There are among us 
the gloomy ones who say that the world 
will always have its poor. This is much 
like those who a hundred years ago 
were sure that there were some who 
were born to be slaves. Is our vision 
such that we can look beyond the stars 
but dare not gaze upon the face of the 
earth?”—James Nabrit Jr., deputy U.S 
representative to the U.N., at St. Law- 
rence University 
© ON THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE: 
The really big thing that has happened 
in the past 300 years—and if you don’t 
know this, you are an ignoramus—is that 
in that time men have learned how to go 


about understanding the physical world 








his is the overpowering fact of modern 
times—the most important development 
in 100,000 years of human existence 
And the higher-education program that 
doesn't recognize this is as inadequate 
as the elementary schools that fail to 
teach the three Rs Caltech President 
Lee DuBridge at Cornell College. lowa 
@ ON THE MULTIVERSITY: “When the 
great questions are asked and society 
turns to its learned men, there is some- 
thing lacking in the answer, ‘Well it de 
pends upon which one of us you want 
to ask Claremont Graduate School 
President Louis T. Benezet at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado 

® ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
“We may soon know more about the sur- 
face of the moon than we do about the 
problems of five-sixths of the peoples of 
our planet who are not Americans,”— 
Indiana Congressman John Brademas at 
Brooklyn College 

®@ ON AGGRESSION When a 


stalks either a community or the world, 





gression 





resistance to it is both necessary and no- 
ble, lest it become all-pervasive. And it 
is well that it should be checked in its 
early days before it can acquire the cu- 
mulative momentum of success Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas at Amherst 


Kudos 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
Maxwell Davenport Taylor, LL.p.. former 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
und former Ambassador to South Viet 
Nam. He lias earned many more battle 
‘ rs than fe wears and he rs many 
sie hattle scars than ‘ 


BETHANY COLLEGE (W. Va 
George Romney, LL.p Governor of 
Michigan. f/e is one American leader 


who helier 





8 fo be found 
slueld rath- 


r than into the rearview mirror 


hy lookin 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Francis Keppel, t.4.p., former U.S. Com- 
mussioner of Education 
Sister Jacqueline Grennan, L.4.D.. presi- 
dent of Webster College. She ash for 
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The five leading 
golf balls 


one is registered 


Registered Royal. Most golf balis 
are made by putting together 

a lot of elements made by out- 
ifeloMetelsiley- lal mm ait] Male) mil) 
Registered Royal 


The center, the cover, the 
windings—even the paint—for a 
Royal® golf bal! are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way, absolute 
quality control can be maintained. 
That way, a ball has a chance 

to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 


If a ball does pass, its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball is made more 
carefully—proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 


Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 


Royal Golf Equipment 


- >> 
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an educational environment of free in- 
quiry where no subject is protected by 
what she calls “intellectual closure.” 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER:ICA 
Fred P. Corson, D.c.L.. bishop and presi- 
dent of World Methodist Council. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
William H. Pickering, se.p., director of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena, A television star almost as fa- 
miliar as Huntley or Brinkley. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
D'Arcy MeNickle, se.p., former staff 
member of the U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Scholar, writer, educator and 
leader of American Indians, 


CURRY COLLEGE (Mass.) 
Jule Styne, D.s.0., composer, producer. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

U Thant, LL.p., Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

James M. Roche, LL.D., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, LL.p., chancellor of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, Like all great teachers, his 
most deeply moving lecture is himself. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 

James A. Perkins, L.u.p., president of 
Cornell University. President Kennedy, 
in the process of forming his first Cabi- 
net, remarked to an aide: “How am 1 
going to fill these twelve hundred jobs? 
All 1 hear is the name Jim Perkins, 
Who the hell is Perkins?” 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 
G. McMurtrie Godley IL, LL.p., U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Congo. 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 
Archbishop lakovos, LL.p., Primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in the Ameri- 
cas. As a professor of future priests, he 
taught them to replace polemics with 
irenics and isolation with collaboration, 
Earl J. McGrath, pb. Let., chancellor of 
Eisenhower College and former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, At a time 
when jeremiads prophesy the demise of 
the independent church-related college 
of liberal arts, Dr. McGrath has been a 
most cloquent apologist and effective 
proponent of this educational tradition, 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, LL.p, 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY, C.W. POST COLLEGE 

Michael L. Haider, sc.p., board chairman 
of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 

Martha Frances Allen, 1.H.p., National 
Director of Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Lauris Norstad, LL.p., president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. and former 
NATO commander. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
Ira Gershwin, D.F.a., song lyricist. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE (Md.) 

John Wesley Lord, b.s.1., bishop of Wash- 
ington Area, Methodist Church. You 
have been a tower of strength for right 
and righteousness. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, LL.D., historian, 
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PACE COLLEGE 
Carl W. Buchheister, LL.p., president of 
the National Audubon Society. A man 
in love with nature, with bird and beast, 
with plant and flower, with soil and 
water. 


PMC COLLEGES (Pa.) 

Harold S. Geneen, LL.p., chairman, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. 


POMONA COLLEGE 
Hedley Donovan, vb. Let., editor in chief, 
Time Inc. magazines, 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Ben Shahn, D.r.4., painter and printmaker. 
An artist who, on the way which he 
traveled alone, found the goal of his 
life to be life itself. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Floyd D. Hall, president of Eastern Air 
Lines. 


SETON HALL UNIVERSITY 
William F. Buckley Jr., L.u.p., author and 
editor in chief of the National Review, 
Questioning the shibboleths of current 
idolatries, he moves many to think, to 
question and to differ. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Hannah Arendt, LL.p., author (The Origins 
of Totalitarianism), Out of your wis- 
dom and firm belief in mankind's inner 
strength comes the sure hope. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
Howard Hewlett Clark, p.p., Archbishop 
of Rupert's Land and Anglican Primate 
of Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Mark O. Hatfield, tt.v., Governor of 
Oregon. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Lu.p., Governor of 
New York. /n less than eight years you 
have increased direct financial assist- 
ance to higher education almost tenfold. 


UNION COLLEGE 
Gerald Lloyd Phillippe, Lt.p., board chair- 
man of General Electric Co. Your skill 
as negotiator and leader for a vast en- 
terprise transforms the energy of men 
into energy that illuminates and propels 
the world. 


URSINUS COLLEGE (Pa.) 

Henry Fonda, L.11.D., actor. 

Hal Holbrook, L.u.p., actor. Mr. Hol- 
hbrook’s evocation of Mark Twain's ap- 
pearance, voice and personality have 
become a classic of the American stage. 

Mark Twain, D.Let., posthumously ac- 
cepted by Hal Holbrook. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Henry H. Fowler, Lt.p., U.S. Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (Mo.) 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr., D.F.a., actor, writer 
and businessman. 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Lord Caradon of St. Cleer, D.Let., 
United Kingdom representative to the 
U.N. 











Where to find 
Ford’s Cortina: 





ARKANSAS—Rebsamen Motor Co., Little Rock. 
COLORADO 

Empire Sports Car Center Ltd., Boulder; Phil Long 
Inc., Colorado Springs; Johnny Haas Motors Inc., 
Lakewood. 

ILLINOIS 

George C. Poole Inc., Arlington Heights; Kane Ford 
Sales Inc., Aurora; Auffenberg Ford Inc., Belleville; 
University Ford Sales Inc., Champaign; Burt Rose 
Ford Sales Inc., Chicago; Courtesy Motor Sales 
Inc., Chicago; Litsinger Lincoln-Mercury, Chicago, 
Jim Kelly Ford tnc., Elgin; Schumacher Ford Inc., 
Evanston; Walker Motor Company, Jacksonville; Fred 
Emich Ford Inc., Joliet, Peoria Motors Inc., Peoria; 
Willett Ford Inc., Rockford; Reed-Randle Motors 
Inc., Waukegan; Packey Webb Ford Inc., Wheaton. 
INDIANA 

Tom O'Daniel Inc., Bloomington; Herschbach Motor 
Corp., Hammond; Jerry Alderman Ford Sales 
Inc., Indianapolis; Jerry Kerkhof Inc., Indianapolis; 
The Romy Hammes Corporation, South Bend. 
1OWA 

Larry Peterson Motor Co., Ames; Niehaus Motor 
Company, Burlington; Higgins Ford Sales Inc., 
Des Moines. 

KANSAS 

Sherrill Minter Ford Inc., Kansas City; Noller 
Motors Inc., Topeka; Dick Price Motors Inc., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 

Farmer Motor Company, Lexington; Burns Ford 
Inc., Louisville; Bruce Walters Ford Sales Inc., 
Pikeville. 

MICHIGAN 

Schmidt's Farm Supply, Alpena; Henderson Ford 
Sales Inc., Ann Arbor; Taylor's Service, Battle 
Creek; Ashley Ford Sales Inc., Benton Harbor, 
Burban Motor Company, Detroit; Duthler Lincoln- 
Mercury Inc., Grand Rapids; Russ Dawson H. P. 
Company, Highland Park; Don Seelye Ford Inc., 
Kalamazoo; Al Edwards Sports Car Center, Lansing; 
Tom Roney Inc., Mt. Clemens; Fred Knack Ford 
Inc., Muskegon; Stadnik English Motors, Plymouth; 
Lloyd Motors, Pontiac; Ken Gardner Ford Inc., Port 
Huron; Hutchinson Lincoln-Mercury, Royal Oak; 
Pochelon Inc., Saginaw; Bergen Motors Corpora- 
tion, Walled Lake. 

MINNESOTA 

Northside Mercury-Comet Sales, Minneapolis; 
Peterson Motors Inc., Minneapolis; Young Incor- 
porated, St. Paul. 

MISSOURI 

Jerry Hays Ford Co., Independence; H. E. Miller 
Motors Inc., N. Kansas City; Bender-Best Lincoin- 
Mercury, St. Louis; Fellini-Mayfield Ford Inc., 
Springfield. 

NEBRASKA—Gerelick Motors Inc., Omaha. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Berkey & Crary Inc., Fargo. 
OHIO 

Ray Riggs Inc., Athens; Win Elliott Inc., Chillicothe; 
Stillpass Bros. Inc., Cincinnati; Broadvue Motors 
Inc., Cleveland, Heights Imported Cars, Cleveland 
Heights; Gager-Keim Inc., Columbus; Walker Motor 
Sales Inc., Dayton; J. Baglier Ford Sales Inc., 
Girard: George May Ford Inc., Lorain; Marion 
Lincoln-Mercury, Marion, Middletown Lincoln- 
Mercury, Middletown; Vin Devers Inc., Sylvania. 
OKLAHOMA—Bus Horton Inc., Oklahoma City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Ben-Hur Ford, Sioux Falls. 
TEXAS 

Armstrong-Johnson, Inc., Austin: Lewis Boggus 
Motors Inc., Corpus Christi; Ed Maher Inc., 
Dallas; Kemp Motor Company. El Paso, Jacobe- 
Pearson Ford Inc., Houston; Lubbock Auto Com- 
pany Inc., Lubbock ; Gateway Lincoln-Mercury Inc., 
Orange; Broughton Motors Inc., San Antonio, Bird- 
Kultgen Inc., Waco; W. 0. Waites Ford Sales Inc., 
Wichita Falls. 

WISCONSIN 

Northwestern Motor Cars Inc., Milwaukee; Wiscon- 
sin Auto Sales Co., Milwaukee. 
WYOMING—Spaniol Motors Inc., Casper. 


If you don’t find the name of a dealer near you, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 





Ford's Cortina: 
our lowest priced 


total performance car. 


Total performance doesn't 
have to be all that expensive. Take 
Cortina's power plant: a husky four- 
cylinder engine that can give you 
up to 30 mpg with enough power 
in reserve to pull out and pass on 
a turnpike. Lubed for life fittings 
and sealed underbodies. And in- 
side, everything is covered in wash- 
able vinyls, except the floors 
(they're covered in toe-hugging 
carpeting) 

For $1765.49* you also get 
disc brakes, and a sporty four- 


shield wipers, and a luxury interior 
that features foam-padded bucket 
seats, armrests, safety-padded in- 
strument panel and sun visors. 
There's room for five adults inside, 
and you can put their luggage in 
back because there is a 20 cubic 
foot trunk 

Cortina has some hidden ben- 
efits, too. Like our racing record 
that shows up in the designed-for- 
racing suspension. It really handles 





like a spo 








in terms of safety? Racing disc 
brakes that stop you now, sensi- 
tive steering and handling that 
make sure you are going where 
you want to 

The two-door Cortina Deluxe 
costs only $1765.49*.We also have 
a four-door version that sells for 
just $1884.93*, the station wagon 
for $2102.10*. The hot GT is only 
$2121.58*. The fastest of them all, 
the Cortina modified by Lotus, is 


ts car, Fun, yes, only $3419.70* 
but have you ever thought 
about what that means 


s from P.O.E., other c 


speed transmission, electric wind- 
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STOCKBROKER TO KNOW 


Richard Shelton 
matches wits with 
California pacesetters 
to keep you in front 


Young, fresh, vigorous, dy- 
namic, influential, unwilling to 
settle for settling down. That's 
pacesetting California and Rich- 
ard Shelton, our Resident Part- 
ner in San Francisco. 

At 37, Richard Shelton is an 
investment veteran of 15 years 
on the idea frontier. He knows 
that behind the Californian’s 
easy informality lies a knowl- 
edge and sophistication that de- 
mand the highest performance 
from himself and his brokers. 
To help his customers plan a 
better future for themselves and 
their companies, he ranges the 
Golden State from end to end. 

In the “think factories” at 
Menlo Park, Palo Alto and Berke- 
ley, Richard Shelton trades his 
professionalism with scientists 
whose inspirations may make 
the fortunes of tomorrow. 

Our quarter of a million cus- 
tomers can keep in front with 
the constant flow of information 
Richard Shelton channels back 
from exploding California. Be- 
cause the key to successful in- 
vesting lies in the analysis of 
what may happen tomorrow, 
you will find our 800 partners, 
managers and brokers the Stock- 
brokers To Know. 

We invite you to visit the idea 
frontier at any of our 49 offices. 


Fx-Air Force officer Richard F, Shelton studied at the College of Marin and Stanford University, JA C KSO N 
from which he graduated with a degree in Economics. He entered the investment business in 

1950 in portfolio analysis, later becoming a commodities specialist. He joined Paine, Webber & ‘é U RTIS 
in 1963 as Resident Partner in our San Francisco office, where he has been active in recruiting 


and training promising young men. He is a member of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 





Members of 


merce, the Bond Club and the Investment Bankers Association. Interested in youth work, he ,. . 

is a past president and director of The Guardsmen and a director of the San Francisco Boys Club The New York Stock Exchange 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Wringing the Bell 


In a courtlike Washington chamber 
last week, there began a hearing that 
very directly affects the fortunes of the 
world’s biggest corporation and 2,840,- 
500 investors. The Government's long- 
awaited investigation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was under 
way. For perhaps the next two years, 
the seven-member Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will hear hundreds 
of witnesses and weigh tons of docu- 
ments to determine what should be rea- 
sonable rates and profits for a company 
that is really a tolerated monopoly. Last 
week Bell got in first licks. Far from 
earning an excessive profit, argued 
Vice President F. Mark Garlinghouse, 
A.T. & T. in 1965 earned a modest 
7.78% on investment as against 10% 
to 12% for most big industrial firms. 
He contended that the telephone com- 
pany really needs 8% to 8.5% to at- 
tract fresh capital and “treat our pres- 
ent investors fairly.” 

The FCC has insisted that it is “not 
trying to get A.T. & T.,” but the investi- 
gation is giving investors quite a wring- 
ing. Since the commission announced 
its probe last Oct. 27, A.T. & T. stock 
has plunged from 662 to last week’s 
1966 low of 524, closed the week at 
54. The sellers have been mostly big 
institutions, but the company fears that 
the investigation could begin to frighten 
off small investors as well. Already the 
paper loss on the stock has grown to a 
Staggering $6.82 billion, more than dou- 
ble the gross national product of Ire- 
land, and has cost each 100-share stock- 
holder $1,288. This has been a primary 
factor in the recent drop in the stock 
market, and nobody on Wall Street 
doubts that the FCC investigation is the 
cause of Bell's decline. Had A.T. & T. held 
its October price, the Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 30 industrial stocks would have 





A.T. & T. SUPPORTER JAVITS 
Will the owners please chip in? 
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been about 5.7 points higher than last 
week's close of 891.75. 

To represent the shareholders, a 
group headed by Manhattan Lawyer 
Benjamin Javits, 71, brother and for- 
mer partner of U.S. Senator Jacob Jav- 
its, last week ran large ads in major 
newspapers, soliciting investors to send 
in 10¢ for each share of A.T. & T. that 
they own in order to create a war chest, 
Javits wants to induce the FCC to scrub 
its investigation in favor of a friendlier 
“round-table conference,” contends that 
the company is entitled to at least 8% 
on its investment. His slogan: “Owners 
of the world, unite!” 


THE ECONOMY 
The Long & Short of Jobs 


In a complex and changing economy, 
the news is not always what it seems. 
Last week the Labor Department re- 
ported that unemployment jumped 
sharply in May, rising from 3.7% to 
4% of the nation’s work force. Bad 
news? Well, maybe not. The increase 
was welcomed in many quarters be- 
cause it indicated another release valve 
on the nation’s inflationary head of 
steam. Beyond that, closer inspection of 
Statistics showed that the rise was ex- 
pectable and explainable. 

Student Rush. The jump in jobless- 
ness was caused almost wholly by full- 
time students looking for short-time 
work—high school and college young- 
sters who began last month to seek 
summer employment. Even more of 
them are scouting around this month, 
and unemployment could rise further in 
June but later drop off. This is, of 
course, an annual, seasonal phenome- 
non. Last year unemployment fell from 
4.8% in April to 4.4% in May, then 
hit 5.5% in June before tumbling to 
4.6% in July. This year’s pattern is 
likely to be somewhat different because 


many students went job hunting earlier 
than usual. 

They have been spurred by publicity 
about the Government's campaigns to 
help them find work. Under federal 
sponsorship, such personalities as Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz, Astronaut 
Frank Borman and Mickey Mantle are 
making televised appeals to businessmen 
to hire young people. Disturbed that 
few companies are eager to hire un- 
seasoned or draft-eligible workers, the 
Government has ordered federal agen- 
cies to take on one temporary employee 
this summer for every hundred regulars 
on the roll. The program is paying off. 
Of the 1,000,000 teen-agers searching 
for summer work, at least two-thirds 
should find it, though computers are 
eliminating some of the jobs once open 
to them. 

Apart from the teen-age sector, em- 
ployment is holding firm. In May, 73.7 
million Americans were working, up 
659,000 from April. The situation was 
particularly firm for the two most im- 
portant groups in the job market: un- 
employment remained at a steady low 
of 2.4% among adult men and 1.8% 
among heads of families. Skilled workers 
have no trouble finding work, but em- 
ployers have plenty of trouble finding 
them. Going begging are positions for 
lathe operators, carpenters, shipfitters. 
Among cities classified by the Govern- 
ment as having the tightest labor mar- 
kets are Atlanta, Milwaukee, Cleveland 
and Rochester, Demand for this month's 
600,000 college graduates is strong 
enough that they will easily find work 
at salaries 5% to 10% higher than last 
year’s (current average for a_ liberal- 
arts graduate: $6,300). 

Shattered Guideline. As the supply 
of skills falls, the price of labor rises, 
and the Government's 3.2% wage 
guideline is being shattered with im- 
punity. Last week a presidential media- 
tion panel authorized a 3.5% increase 





WIRTZ IN TV COMMERCIAL 
Is there a plumber in the house? 
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CHEVROLET'S ‘67 PANTHER 


to 35,000 airline machinists. Plumbers 
in San Francisco two weeks ago won 
an 8% rise to $8.23 an hour, now col- 
lect more than most doctors for a house 
call—at least $14. 

The White House goes along with 
such settlements. seems to be depend- 
ing on other temporary slowdowns in 
the economy to halt inflation. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has made money 
tighter than at any time in the past six 
years. and major banks, for lack of 
funds, are beginning to turn down even 
regular customers. Bankers would not 
be at all surprised to see the Federal 
Reserve increase the discount rate again 
in the next several weeks. Consumers 
are also spending less: retail sales in 
May dropped 2%, the second straight 
monthly decline. Not the least of the 
indicators, in an economy where many 
young people are working mainly to 
bankroll a new car, is the softness in 
auto sales. Continuing a two-month 
downturn, sales in the last ten days of 
May were 4.6% below the same period 
of last year. 


AUTOS 


Year of the Astronaut 

As Detroit's auto designers foresee 
it. drivers of the 1967 cars will feel like 
astronauts. Trying to style their prod- 
ucts to keep pace with the trends of 
the times, the designers in past years 
have confected cars that they figured 
would resemble submarines or air- 
planes. The inspiration for next fall's 
cars descends from space. Hoods will 
be lengthened and tapered, and passen- 
ger compartments will be moved back 
toward the rear wheels. “We're cer- 
tainly not styling cars to rendezvous in 
space,” says Ford Styling Director Eu- 
gene Bordinat, “but to many people 
this mass in the rear—a kind of cap- 
sule look—suggests the triangular or 
delta look of spacecraft.” 

Bordinat also sees the ‘67s as “Htal- 
ianesque.” Maybe like Sophia? No, like 
Ferrari. Many of them will also look 
considerably like the Mustang—the one 
car of the 1960s that dared to be dif- 
ferent and, as a result, helped Ford to 
close its sales gap with the rival Chev- 
rolet Division to a 1.2% difference in 
market penetration. 

Among the imitators are two totally 
new °67 name plates: 
> The Cougar, by Mercury, is a mid- 
dle-priced cross between the economi- 
cal Mustang and the expensive Thun- 
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Maybe like Sophia? No, like Batman. 


derbird. It will have rakish headlights 
that disappear into the grille, rounded 
Thunderbird sides, taillights that stretch 
across the entire back of the car. Price: 
about $3,000, 

> The Panther—that name may 
change before the car's introduction in 
September—is Chevrolet's belated an- 
swer to Mustang. It has much the same 
long hood, set-back passenger compart- 
ment and squat trunk of the Mustang, 
will have about the same average price 
tag of $2,800. 

Beyond these, “67 changes are subtle. 
Despite disappointing sales of its front- 
wheel-drive Toronado, General Motors 
is putting front-wheel drive on the Cad- 
ac Eldorado. Chrysler is discontinu- 
ing Imperial as a separate line, will 
make it a more expensive Chrysler with 
extra décor and equipment. Ford for 
the first time will bring out four-door 
Thunderbirds. Pontiac's grille has been 
given a cat-whisker effect, with metal 
trim above the headlights suggesting 
flaring eyebrows. Detroit insiders have 
a name for the car: Batmobile. 

With Detroit becoming more sensi- 
tive to safety, two additional safety 
features will be standard on most “67s. 
One is the collapsible steering column, 
whose steel-mesh center section accor- 
dions under impact and absorbs shock. 
The other is the dual braking system, 
with two hydraulic fluid lines instead of 
one, so that emergency braking power 
remains if one line is damaged. The 
Senate Commerce Committee is close 
to approving legislation that may make 
other safety features mandatory on "68 
mode!s. probably including headrests and 
rupture-proof fuel tanks. 

People who want really radical 
changes in cars will have to wait beyond 
model-year ‘67, In both styling and 
safety, next fall's new cars will not be 
all that different from the ‘66s, which 
have fallen short of last year’s alltime 
high sales. The automakers do not ex- 
pect to break that record until 1968 
at the earliest. 


EXECUTIVES 
American Motors’ New Gospel 


Until he invested more than $2,000,- 
000 in ailing American Motofs Corp. to 
become its No. | stockholder, Robert 
Beverley Evans of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., cut a bigger figure as a socialite 
and sportsman than as an industrialist. 
Though he owns a dozen companies 
with combined sales of $20 million a 





MERCURY'S ‘67 COUGAR 


year, Evans has left their affairs mostly 
to underlings, concentrated on = such 
hobbies as golf, quail hunting, and de- 
signing and racing a 300 m.p.h. jet- 
powered hydroplane, Trim, Florida- 
tanned and handsome, Evans not only 
looks like a TV idol of 50—ten years 
younger than his age—but is groomed 
for the part, from manicured fingernails 
to the tasseled bows on his moccasins. 

Scowls at Style. Last week, to the sur- 
prise of unflamboyant automen, Ameri- 
can Motors’ board elected Evans as 
chairman. He succeeded Richard E. 
Cross, who became chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee in order to devote 
more time to his Detroit law practice. 
A.M.C.’s crusty Roy Abernethy re- 
mained as president and chief executive, 
but Evans quickly made it obvious that 
he intends to be the new giver of gospel. 
While Abernethy scowled at a_ press 
conference and puffed a six-inch cigar 
down to the stub, Evans committed the 
automaking heresy of knocking the styl- 
ing of his company’s cars. For this 
he blamed—however _ illogically—for- 
mer A.M.C. Boss George Romney, who 
left a full four years ago to make his 
successful bid to become Governor of 
Michigan. As a result of Romney's lega- 
cy of compact economy and “boxy” 
styling, claimed Evans, American Mo- 
tors’ cars “didn't have something to ex- 
cite the public.” 

The 1967 models, he and Abernethy 
promised, will change that, While com- 
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AM.C.'S EVANS 
Trying to turn around in a box. 
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The one thing 


no other life insurance 
company can offer 


your family... 
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..IS Q Mass Mutual agent. 


There are, let's face it, a number of fine life insurance companies. 
Quite a few of them can offer you highly flexible policies. And, 
frankly, costs don’t vary much from company to company. 

But there is one big difference among life insurance companies 
—and that lies in the ability of their agents. They’re the men who 
can help you to plan one of the most important programs you 
will ever undertake. 

How do Mass Mutual men measure up? Here are the solid 
facts on Mass Mutual agents compared with the industry aver- 
age: Four times as many have achieved the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation . . . five times as many have earned the 
National Quality Award .. . nine times as many are members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


The record shows that Mass Mutual men are an elite corps of 
skilled professionals. Aren't these the kind of men you would 
like to talk with about your family’s future, your children’s 
schooling, your own retirement—or your company’s business 
life insurance needs? 

Remember, the superior ability of the Mass Mutual man costs 


you no more, In fact, it may well save you money. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts / organized 1851 "4 





WEAR BAR ON TIRE 
Someone's paying attention. 


pelitors will cautiously emphasize salety. 
A.M.C. will promote speed—‘from 
zero to 60 m.p.h. in nine seconds,” Later 
on, said Evans, “we're going after the 
youth market. That means a different 
stvling. Our job is to get the confidence 
of the public back”—a clear if exag- 
gerated implication that would-be buy- 
ers have lost confidence in the company. 
A.M.C.’s car sales have dropped 20% so 
far this year. and the firm reported a 
fiscal six-month loss of $4,200,000 on 
sales of $479 million. 

Millions from a Wedge. Why should 
Evans, whose only auto experience was 
a summer job as a teen-ager in a Chev- 
rolet axle plant, want to move into such 
a thicket of trouble? Part of the answer 
lies in family history. Evans’ father, a 
Virginia lumber dealer, made millions 
by inventing and manufacturing a wood- 
en wedge to secure the wheels of autos 
shipped by train. He founded Evans 
Products Co,, broadened it into one of 
the country’s big suppliers of plywood 
and railroad loading equipment. Six 
years ago, the family lost control to 
West Coast Industrialist Norton Simon, 
who specializes in moving into and re- 
organizing limping corporations, 

Rich but jobless. Bob Evans borrowed 
Simon's technique, picked up companies 
with sound products but sagging profits, 
swiftly turned them into solid money- 
makers. Among them: firms that make 
small gasoline engines, industrial fix- 
tures, furniture (Widdecomb) and ma- 
chines that paint white lines down the 
middle of roads, Having sold two firms 
last year “to get some money to play 
with,” Evans decided to buy into A.M.C, 
because its stock was selling for only 
60° of the company’s net worth. 

It could be a good buy. Evans already 
can count a paper profit of at least 
$200,000 on his investment. The com- 
pany has quite a way to turn, but its 
Kelvinator appliance sales—an_ esti- 
mated 20° of its $1 billion-a-year total 
—are strong. The erosion that cost 
A.M.C. 16% of its auto dealers since 
1963 has been halted, Evans has enough 
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confidence that he lately increased his 
stock holdings to nearly $3,000,000, or 
about 1!% of A.M.C. shares. “What a 
deal it would be,” he muses, “if I could 
turn that company around.” 


INDUSTRY 
Treading More Surely 


During the 25,000 miles or so of its 
Whirling life, the automobile tire bites 
the road in hundreds of thousands of 
stops, gets scraped by sidewalks and 
bruised by potholes. and runs long and 
hard at temperatures as high as 275 
Through all this. the tire is generally 
ignored until the day it goes flat. Now 
lires are getting a new kind of attention. 

Prodded by the press, by state gov- 
ernments and by Congress, which is 
holding hearings on a tire-safety bill, 
the rubber companies are rolling out 
a whole batch of new tires that have 
some of the most important changes 
since the introduction of rayon cord 
(1938). nylon cord (1947) and tube- 
less tires (1947). Compared with exist- 
ing tires. they wear longer, are less like- 
ly to blow out, grip the road more 
strongly. and keep their shape better 

Warning Signs. Led by Goodrich and 
Goodyear. tiremakers this fall will in 
troduce “the wear bar.” a device adapt- 
ed from aircratt tires, which have a red 
cord imbedded in the rubber to show 
when the tread is becoming worn. In 
auto tires, small portions of the tread 
will be cut one-sixteenth of an inch less 
deep than the rest of the grooves, and 
will show up as bald spots when the 
tire needs replacing 

This week in Kansas City, Goodyear 
also will begin test marketing “radial- 
ply” tires. which have been popular in 
Europe for years, but are new to the 
U.S. Normally the layers of cord in 
a tire are set at 30° angles to one 
another, forming a diamond pattern 
around the wheel, but in a radial tire 
the cords are at 90° angles, forming a 
pattern of crosses. With this structure, 
the faster a car goes, the more tread is 
slapped onto the ground. The result is 
better road grip and up to 100% longer 
tread life—but also a harder ride. The 
tires are costly: about $50 each. 

Trouble Spot. The greatest changes 
are in the cord fibers used to make the 
carcass of a tire. Nylon is a particularly 
admirable cord, but automakers are 
not fond of it. Only 6° of the nation’s 
new cars carry nylon tires as original 
equipment, though 80° of the tires 
sold in the replacement market are 
nylon. Detroit's resistance derives large- 
lv from the fact that nylon tires tend 
to make a thumping noise for the first 
few blocks or miles of a ride—and 
auto dealers can have a difficult time 
convincing customers that the thump 
comes not from the car but the tire. The 
noise is an embarrassing result of ny- 
lon’s tendency to “flat spot,” that is. to 
flatten slightly when the car stands still 
for a while. Lately. the chemical man- 
ufacturers have devised nylons that al- 
eliminate flat spotting. Du Pont 
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has begun marketing its N-44 nylon 
cord, Chemstrand has come up with 
X-88, Allied Chemical with EF-121. 

The tiremakers are gradually intro- 
ducing these cords, but automen are 
even more enthused about still another 
new material—polyester. Goodyear has 
begun to produce a polyester cord that 
it claims does not Nat spot. resists heat 
better than nylon. sheds water better 
than rayon, and wears longer than ei- 
ther of them. There already are 
$.300,000 polvester tires on the road. 
of which 7,000,000 have come on cars 
as original equipment, but automakers 
have not marked them as such for fear 
of Starting a consumer rush that fac- 
tories could not accommodate. Al- 
though many of the chemical com- 
panies are betting on their improved 
nylon for the short run, polyester is 
likely to be the fiber of the future. 


MILLIONAIRES 


Hunt for Success 

In his grocer’s bag of whims and in- 
terests, one of A, & P. Heir Hunting- 
ton Hartford's most earnest pursuits is 
graphology. Few persons. from finan- 
ciers to fiancées. ever get close to Hart- 
ford without passing his handwriting 
test. Most of all. he likes perfectionists 
—people who make their d's Greek- 
style, from the bottom up after an ini 
tial downstroke. Yet as a businessman. 
Hartford sometimes works from. the 
top down. He has emptied treasure into 
such disparate ventures as Show maga- 
zine (sold for a $7,000,000 loss), Man- 
hattan’s Gallery of Modern Art (an- 
nual deficit: $380,000), an automated 
parking garage and. inevitably, his 
Handwriting Institute, now defunct. 

The money for all this came trom the 
10% slice of A. & P. that he inherited 
in 1922 as a grandson of Founder 
George Huntington Hartford. After a 
series of sales, including 700,000 shares 
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A. & P. HEIR HARTFORD 
This one works from the top down. 
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You knew it was coming. Sooner or later. And now 
you're go to have a little talk 

We can’t give you the script. But we c 
our thinking 

Frankly, we view drinking as a grown-u 
ure. That means, flat out, that nobody tries to fuc 
the law. A young man waits to buy his first drink 
until he is legally permitted to do it 

But, even more important, “grownup” means 
that he has arrived at a certain maturity. And just 
when that happens is a hard thing to judge 














We believe the tap root of balanced judgment 
has to be the parent. He defines what ult 





means. By words. And by deeds 
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1 the time comes, we can all be sure 


sts we sell are in steady and responsi 


A Father's Day message from...Seagram/distillers since 1857 


Advertising Department, Seagram Distillers Company, 3 Park Ave 
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How can | be sure 
about my stocks? 





You can't. Nobody can guarantee the future of our economy or the 
future performance of any given security. 


But when it comes to probable performance, a careful study of 

the available facts about an individual stock can provide 

the most reliable guidance. 

Keeping track of essential investment facts is the full-time 

job of our Research Division. That, and interpreting those facts for 
investors in terms of their own portfolios, their own 

investment objectives. 

If you think you'd feel more comfortable about your own 
investment program after reading a thoroughly objective analysis of 
your present holdings, just ask for one. 


There isn't any charge; you're not obligated at all. 


Simply mail a list of your holdings and outline your investment 
objectives in a letter addressed to— 


Joseph C. Quinn, Senior Vice President 
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258,503 Shares 


Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation 
Common Stock 


(par value $1.00 per share) 


The Company is offering to holders of its Common Stock the right to subscribe for addi 
tional shares at the rate of t additional share for each 10 shares of Common Stock held of 

z clove of business on June 7, 1966. The subscription offer will expire at 3:30 
P.M. New York City time, on June 21, 1966 


Subscription Price $112.50 per share 





Prior to and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several Underwriters may 
offer shares to the public under terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus 


Upon request a copy of the Prospectus deaccibing these securities and the business of the 
Company may be obtained within any State trom any Underwriter who may regulerty 
distribute it within much State, The securities are offered only by means of the Prospectus 
and thes announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a soleitation of any offer to buy 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Desa Haciasen Rete 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 
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Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
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Hayden, Stone 
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Wertheim & Co. 
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Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 
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| for $31 million in 1959, that slice has 
thinned to 3%. Last week Hartford was 
back at the store again, registering with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to put on the market 760,000 
more shares, worth $21.8 million at the 
June 10 close of 284. If he decides to 
sell all that, he will be left with less 
than 1% of the company—and a lot 
less cash than if he had sold off a few 
years ago. As A. & P. sales have shrunk 
slightly under tough competition from 
brighter chains, its stock has slid from 
a 704 high in 1961. 

At 55, “Hunt” Hartford is not about 
to change his spending habits. What 
will he do with proceeds from his stock? 
Says he: “I'll probably put it primarily 
into ventures I'm already in—the art 
gallery, Denver's Oil Shale Corp. and 
Paradise Island.” He has also invested 
in a 500-room hotel to be built on 
Paradise Island, the Bahamian resort of 
which he sold 75% in January for 
$12.5 million, after having spent $30 
million on the project. 


Avon Paying 

Girard Brown Henderson, a director 
| of Avon Products, Inc., owes his wealth 
to the cosmetics firm's cheery, door-to- 
door sales technique, but he is not the 
kind of fellow that a stranger comes 
calling on. A 5-ft. 6-in., onetime barn- 
storming pilot, Henderson at 61 is one 
of the richest men in the U.S., and one 
of the most secretive. Though he has 
interests in half a dozen businesses 
ranging from investment companies to 
a community antenna television outfit 
in California and is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, he is rarely 
seen at his Wall Street office. His ad- 
dresses in Mahwah, N.J., and Las Vegas 
are mere post-office box numbers; an- 
other residence, just west of Boulder, 
Colo., is entirely underground. Hen- 
derson, whose Underground World 
Home Corp. showed off a model house 
at the New York World’s Fair last 
year, likes subterranean living. 

Last week the New York Stock Ex- 
change issued an “Insiders’ Stockhold- 
ings” report that told a lot about Hen- 
derson’s financial condition. In a deal 
closed two months ago, one of his hold- 
ing companies—in which he has a 49% 
interest—sold 271,455 shares of Avon 
stock, worth $23 million. Spokesmen 
for the exchange and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission called it “a nor- 
mal market transaction.” Even after 
| that deal, Henderson still “indirectly 
owned” 1,035,410 Avon shares, worth 
$88 million; these are also held in the 
name of his holding company. 

How did he get so much in this day of 
soaring taxes? The stake came from his 
father, who at the turn of the century 
invested in Avon Founder David Mce- 
Connell’s struggling _perfume-selling 
business—and watched it grow. In the 
last decade, Avon's earnings have bal- 
looned 485% , to $47.5 million in 1965, 
and its stock, after allowing for several 
splits, has gone up 19,000% . 
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California: 


For $1 we'll tell you 
everything we know. 








California is about as easy 
to describe as the stock ina 
department store, but since 
we fly there every day we 
thought we ought to try. So 
we have a kit and here are 
some tidbits from it. 

California is where Hearst 
built his 100-million-dollar 
castle and didn’t finish the 
stairs. And Palm Springs 
has 3600 swimming pools— 
and 2! miles away you can 
go skiing. 

Its where a wax movie 
star wears the real movie 
star’s $10,000 chinchilla. And 
the San Francisco cable cars 
smellof burning pine because 
they have pine brake blocks 
and they burn. (And you get 
out and help turn the car 
a at the bottom of the 

ill.) 

It's where Universal City 


ns ee ee Ee ee 


American Airlines, Box 1000 
Bellmore, New York 11710 


Gentlemen: 


and Trip Distance Map) to: 
Name 
Address 





BAIL IOAN. BLE LIY 


Here’s my dollar. Send my California Kit (which includes 
Arthur Frommer’s 288-page Dollar-Wise Guide, ‘‘Plane and 
Fancy”’ handbook for the girls, California ‘‘Encyclopedia”’ 


Ee 


ee 


and Disneylandand Marine- 
land and the surfers are and 
we'll tell you how to see all 
of them. 

We'll tell you the differ- 
ence between the redwoods 
and bag Voge And why $3 is 
cheap for insurance if you 
drive to Tijuana. 

And how to spend or save 
your money eating and 
sleeping and like so. All of 
which ought to make our kit 
worth a dollar, even if you 
don't go. 

It has tips about California 
evenour“professionaltravel- 
lers” (who fly up to 50 times 
a year) don’t know. And for 
the family on vacation, it's 
practically a printed tour. 

Read the books, then see 
the picture. 

(Any travel agent will give 
you the picture.) 


[3 





— : - — 


— 
American built an airline 
for professional travellers. 
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WHY WE LIKE 
BEING IN 
THE SAVINGS 
AND LOAN 
BUSINESS 


The nation’s savings and loan asso- 
ciations are specialists in two fields 
—savings and home loans. 


As part of our individual charters 
we are directed by law to encourage 
thrift and foster home ownership. 


We do much more, however, than 
merely provide convenient facilities 
and specialized services for people 
to save and to borrow for homes. 

Many members of our business 
contribute each year to a nationwide 
educational and advertising cam- 
paign that appears in magazines and 
is broadcast on network television 
and radio. This campaign, now in its 
twelfth year, advises Americans that 
“saving makes the difference’—and 
that home ownership is an important 
part of the American way of life. 


We document our right to give this 
advice on the basis that we are spe- 
cialists: We serve 39,000,000 savers 
and make more home loans than all 
other financial institutions combined. 

We believe that the effort to en- 
courage folks to stand on their own 
two feet financially and to enjoy the 
many advantages of owning a home 
is good for the individual, for the 
family, for the community and for 
the national economy. 

Because we like to help people 
help themselves, we like being in the 
savings and loan business. 





SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Saving makes the difference 


©1955. Tha Savings and Loan Faunganan, lnc, 1M)" E” Sowat NW. Wastengren, 0,0 2000 
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REMOVING SEATS FROM QUICK-CHANGE PLANE 
Moonlighting for profit. 


TRANSPORTATION 
This Strip ls Necessary 


Before long, disembarking jet passen- 
gers may be surprised to see workmen 
behind them busily carting off the whole 
insides—seats, galley, cabin partitions— 
of their aircraft. In Seattle last week, 
United Air Lines showed off the plane 
that can do the strip: the 600-m.p.h, 
Boeing 727 QC (for Quick Change), 
first airliner designed to moonlight as a 
cargo plane after turning in a full day, 
and fat profits, as a passenger carrier. 

Because airlines needed a medium- 
haul plane that could keep on earning 
after prime daytime passenger hours, 
United helped Boeing jigger its tri-jet 
727 to set the entire cabin area on elev- 
en quickly detachable pallets that can 
be moved over small rails and rollers in 
the plane's floor. To convert the 96- 
passenger plane for cargo service, work- 
men roll the pallets out of the cargo 
hatch on to a van, fold up the hat racks, 
then roll in 20 tons of cargo on eight 
pallets from another van. Total time: 
30 minutes. In all, eleven U.S. and 
foreign lines have ordered 93 of the 
$5.1 million planes. United, which has 
ordered 30, will start the first QC serv- 
ice in August, hauling passengers seven 
hours a day, and when that's done, car- 
go three hours a night. 


RAILROADS 


More & More Mergers 
So many rail mergers are being 
planned, programmed and _ petitioned 


for that, in sorting them out, the offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion resemble a giant classification yard. 
Last week three meaningful mergers 
made progress. 

> The Chicago and North Western 
and the Milwaukee Road, so closely 
linked at 140 points that they have been 


mulling marriage for almost 30 years, 
formally asked the ICC to give its go- 
ahead. A merger would consolidate 
20,758 miles of track in 13 states from 
Chicago to the Pacific, save $30 mil- 
lion annually, and create, so the petition 
said, “a healthy rail system out of two 
marginal carriers.” 

> At an ICC examiner's hearing, the 
Union Pacific pressed its case to take 
over the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific. Fourteen protesting competitors 
claim that such a merger would strip 
them of $229 million yearly in freight 


revenues; the actual figure, said the 
U.P., is more on the order of $17 
million. 


> The Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea- 
board, operating 12,000 miles of track 
between them, won approval to merge 
from a three-man federal court in Jack- 
sonville. The same court had previously 
overruled the ICC and turned down the 
merger, was ordered to reconsider by 
the Supreme Court. Nine competing 
railroads, the Justice Department and 
railroad labor unions have 60 days to 
dissent. 

Last week’s actions bode well for a 
still bigger merger that has been tem- 
porarily sidetracked: the 26,000-mile 
linking of the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific and the Burlington. 
The 1CC blocked it two months ago by 
a 6-to-5 vote on grounds that 1) the 
partners are prosperous and do not 
need a merger to survive, and 2) a 
merger would damage the weaker Mil- 
waukee Road and Chicago and North 
Western. If the Milwaukee should 
merge with the C.&.N.W., however, that 
would remove one ICC objection. The 
other objection appeared to be removed 
by the Seaboard-Atlantic Coast ruling. 
The Supreme Court’s new doctrine is 
that prosperous lines can indeed merge, 
providing that the public good out- 
weighs the antitrust aspects of the case. 
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84500 Airport Boulevard, Plateau, Missouri 64501 « 816/666-6000 


April 14, 1966 


Mr. Edward Cutler 
Cutler Food Products 
R.D. 5 

Callaway, Arkansas 72211 















Dear Mr. Cutler: 


All of us at Hart Airways lo 
your company's chartered 


You may count on Hart forj 
attention to detail. Eaq ; 
contest winner and his wi ean 
all arrangements have bee Pe 
They*11 have nothing to di 
enjoy themselves, 


Yes, we have asked our che 
trained in European hotels 
your products in each menu 











¢ may be difficult to se 
Ber items on the contine 
are working on it. 








| at the airport 














WORLD BUSINESS 





SOUTH VIET NAM 


Toward Negotiation 

Outside four olive-drab sheds, which 
will ultimately house army latrines, 
1.100) Vietnamese construction work- 
ers at Phan Rang last week excitedly 
queued up to cast what were, for al- 
most all of them, their first ballots. 
When the free, secret election was over, 
they had chosen a ten-person “work- 
ers’ council” to deal with their employ- 
er. the U.S, construction combine, which 
is led by Morrison-Knudsen of Boise. 
Idaho, und Known as RMK-BRJ." Far 
from fighting the unionization, the com- 
bine sponsored it as one way to ease 
around a barrier it had not bargained 
for: labor unrest 

Politics & Pay. Since 750 workers 
first walked off a Saigon project in mid- 
April. RMK-BRJ has been hit with strikes 
at ten of its 72 big building sites from 
Can Tho to Danang. At one time or 
another, about 12,000) of its 40,000 
Vietnamese workers have put down 
their tools, often with reasonable gripes 
about wages and working conditions. 
Lately, though, the Viet Cong have been 
moving in. In Saigon last month, sus- 
pected V.C. agitators puffed a minor 
dispute into a walkout of 1.600 work- 
ers. Virtually halted work on vital port 
facilities for nine days. 

The problems are mostly about pay, 
not politics. “The wage rate,” says one 
RMK-BRJ official. “is the most explosive 
issue facing this outfit.” Surprisingly, 
the combine wants to pay more but 
cannot. The wage lid is being held down 
tight by both the U.S. embassy and the 
Vietnamese government, not only to 
frustrate inflation but also to keep the 
U.S. combine from hiring sorely needed 
skilled workers away from Vietnamese 
employers, who pay up to 23% more. 
Under their U.S. Government cost-plus 
fixed-fee contracts, RMK-BRJ's wage 
scales are pegged at 1957 levels; ma- 
chinists start at 20¢ an hour, laborers 
8¢. Since the cost of living has zoomed 
64% in the past 15 months, the glow 
of the U.S. paycheck has dimmed. 

Profits & Polls. The resulting strikes 
have helped put construction behind 
its scheduled $40 million-a-month pace 
and have cut the combine’s profits. Un- 
der its contract, RMK-BRJ earns between 
1.7% and 3% on the cost of its proj- 
ects (total so far: $770 million), de- 
pending on the speed of work. That 
is well below the 6% average in over- 
seas construction. 

The labor problem grows as fast as 
RMK-BRJ. Already the country’s second 
largest employer, next to the Vietnam- 
ese government, the combine hopes to 
boost its force by 50% , to 60,000 work- 
ers by this fall, as projects pass the SI 


For Raymond International of Manhattan, 
Morrison-Knudsen, Brown & Root of Hous- 
ton, and J, A. Jones of Charlotte, N.C. 
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billion mark. Though not a great deal 
can be done immediately about wages, 
the workers’ councils can accomplish 
much to ease misunderstandings be- 
tween the Vietnamese and their hard- 
driving, highly motivated U.S. foremen, 
and settle other squabbles. RMK-BRJ 
hopes to have elections as soon as possi- 
ble at its dozen biggest sites. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Power Struggle 


Europe's coal miners, who are as 
politically potent and as well protected 
as America’s farmers, are in a querulous 
mood, In past months, miners have 
staged angry protest marches in Germa- 
ny’s Ruhr and battled against truncheon- 
swinging police in Belgium (toll: two 







aes ae has 5 e 
Gelsenkirchen dart 
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had expected, Dutch gas resources have 
proved to be the world’s second richest 
(after the U.S.’s), and in Britain, there 
have been five major strikes in the 
North Sea and Yorkshire since last fall. 
A consortium of the British govern- 
ments Gas Council and three U.S.- 
owned companies reported Jast) week 
that a newly found well yields 25 mil- 
lion cu. ft. of gas daily, double the 
group’s earlier claims. 

The recent finds have a potential of 
yielding up to 2 billion cu. ft, daily, 
double present consumption. Ultimate- 
ly, the gas finds will cut Britain’s energy 
costs, strengthen its foreign-exchange 
reserves by reducing fuel imports. 

Gone Fission. Nuclear power is also 
creating a profound reaction in Europe. 
From nearly three dozen plants, Europe 


RUHR MINERS PROTESTING COAL CLOSEDOWNS 
Black diamonds aren‘t a man’s best friend. 


dead). Behind this unrest is an upheaval 
in the sources of energy that are at the 
root of Europe’s economic strength. As 
it has in the U.S., coal is losing its pri- 
macy to gas, oil and nuclear energy. 
The result is fewer jobs for miners but 
more opportunities for those who can 
exploit Europe's new power. 

In the Hole. Common market nations 
now get only 37% of their energy trom 
coal, compared with 45% from oil and 
the rest from other sources. In The 
Netherlands, some of Europe's best 
mines are being shuttered; the Dutch 
State Mines are diversifying, already 
earn more from chemicals than from 
coal, and are retraining miners to make 
Daf cars. Since 1957, the number of 
mines in Germany has been cut from 
173 to 105, and 24 more are slated for 
extinction. Britain’s 450,000-man min- 
ing force is declining by 1,000 a week. 

Coal’s newest competitor is natural 
gas, which lately has been discovered 
in much greater quantities than anyone 


last year generated nuclear energy equal 
to 2,000,000 tons of coal: by 1980, the 
figure is expected to rise to 125 million 
tons. Britain now has more nuclear- 
produced power than all the rest of the 
world; France, which is short of other 
power sources, is trying to catch up 
The Fifth Plan provides for starts on 
five to eight reactors by 1975. 

This year in Germany, coal will be 
replaced as the primary energy source 
for the first time—by oil. The oil boom. 
however, is of litthe benefit to German 
companies, because most of the petro- 
leum is supplied and refined by inter- 
national giants. These companies—Esso, 
Caltex, British Petroleum, Shell—have 
also steadily gained control of distribu- 
tion in Germany until there was only 
one wholly German-owned company 
left, Deutsche Erd6l AG. Last week, 
despite initial objections by the Bonn 
government, shareholders decided over- 
whelmingly to sell that lone holdout for 
about $160 million to Texaco. 
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How come 1 out of 4 professional nurses 
is insured by Metropolitan Life? 


Ever notice how nurses have a way of lending And they also like the way Metropolitan 
a nice warm glow of friendliness to cold, insurance can be turned into a retirement 
institutional surroundings? income for life. 

Maybe that’s what so many of them like If you like the sound of these ideas, why not 
about us — the friendly feeling they get from give your Metropolitan representative a call? 
being treated like people instead of numbers. He’ll give you the whole story, plus our free 

Metropolitan achieves its personal touch Family Security Check-Up. 
through 32,000 full-time representatives And there’s no obligation...except to 
across the continent. This way, there’s a those you love. 

Metropolitan adviser right on hand when 
you need him. More choose Metropolitan Life 
Another touch these registered professional millions more than any other company 


nurses appreciate is the way we put life 
insurance dividends to work buying extra 
protection for them. q ~ 
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ART 





MUSEUMS 


The Gateway’s Oriental Treasure 


San Francisco has long been the 
U.S.’s gateway to the Orient. There. 


clipper ships embarked, coolies came 
to build the transcontinental railroad, 
and the largest Chinese colony in the 
New World was established. To embel- 
lish it, Avery Brundage, 78, president of 
both the U.S. and more recently the 
international Olympic committee and 
millionaire builder as well, last week 
opened a new wing containing his col- 
lection of Oriental art, which doubles 


can be shown at one time. Its 700 
pieces of jade are but part of the treas- 
ures available not only to the public 
but also to Oriental scholars. When did 
Brundage decide to specialize in col- 
lecting Eastern art works? “In 1935,” 
he says, “I made a special trip to Lon- 
don to see a great exhibit of Chinese 
art there. British experts had brought 
a whole gunboat load back. Seeing 
that drove the last nail in my coffin. 
I've been broke ever since.” Now, be- 
cause of Brundage, the Western world 
has a rare chance to study the artistic 
richness of the Orient. 





BRUNDAGE FLANKED BY KHMER ROYAL COUPLE 
A gunboat sank him. 


the size of the M. H. de Young Museum. 

Estimates of Brundage’s collection 
start at $30 million. Says the crusty old 
gent who once bounced Eleanor Holm 
from the Olympic swimming team for 
sipping champagne: “You can be sure 
it is worth more than I paid for it.” 
Brundage, who has been collecting since 
1912, has acquired more than 5,000 
objects, whose origins range from Ja- 
pan to Iran, As he opened the 12-ft.- 
high bronze doors that lead to the Mu- 
seum’s 100,000-sq.-ft. new wing, he 
sported in his lapel the grey rosette on 
gold representing Japan’s Order of the 
Sacred Treasure first class, earned for 
both his role in the Olympics and his 
patronage of Japanese art. 

Twelve years ago, Brundage offered 
his collection to San Francisco. By his 
stipulation, it took a $3,000,000 public 
bond issue to raise funds to house it, 
which the city voted in 1960, He also 
insisted On appointing his own curator, 
Yvon d’Argencé, a Frenchman who 
grew up in Viet Nam and who speaks 
and writes three Oriental languages. 

Despite the vast new gallery, only 
one-fifth of the Brundage collection 
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MONUMENTS 
Royal Comeback 


The Grand Trianon, a mile and a 
half from the vast palace of Versailles, 
was built as a royal hideaway. Ordered 
by the Sun King, Louis XIV, in 1687, 
it was a delight in pink and green 
Languedoc marble and, for all its 70 
rooms, was considered intimate by a 
King’s standards at that time. Even 
royal princes had to ask permission to 
visit. “Delicious gardens!” exclaimed 
that great collector of court gossip, 
the Duc de Saint-Simon. And in Louis 
XIV's day, the gardens did not stop at 
the doors; his mistress, Madame de 
Maintenon, liked to change color and 
perfume by rearranging the Trianon’s 
million flower pots daily. 

Louis XV offered it to his Queen in 
1741, only to take it back a few years 
later and install Madame de Pompa- 
dour in the apartment next to his. An 
amateur botanist, he made its garden 
famous throughout Europe for its hot- 
house pineapples, coffee and figs. Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette preferred 
the nearby, smaller Petit Trianon, but 





this did not spare either building when 
revolutionaries carted off their contents. 

Bed for Snuggling. It took the upstart 
Napoleon to bring it back to its former 
glory. In 1805, he had the palace re- 
decorated in Empire style for himself 
and Josephine. The day of his divorce 
from her, Napoleon returned to the 
Trianon, spent the night there alone. 
His remorse was short lived: he was soon 
back with his new Queen, Marie-Louise, 
each with a separate wing. Last King otf 
France to reside there was the bour- 
geois Louis Philippe, who raised a 
chuckle when he widened the bed in the 
Queen's chamber by a foot (over/leaf) 
so that he and Queen Marie-Amélic 
could snuggle in together. 

Because the Grand Trianon was used 
more for affairs of the heart than of 
state, it has featured little in history, 
and since 1963, has been closed even 
as a museum. The reason was not gov- 
ernment indifference. Charles de Gaulle 
and his Minister of Culture, André Mal- 
raux, had quietly decided between them 
that it was time for the Grand Trianon 
to stage a royal comeback, this time as 
a museum and guest house where De 
Gaulle could feast and confer with 
visiting heads of state. 

Triumph of Turgidity. Last week the 
results were unwrapped, and with a 
flourish De Gaulle invited France's 120- 
member Académie des Sciences and all 
living Nobel prizewinners for the first 
preview. The effect was staggering. 
France’s huge official warehouse had 
been combed through for the orig- 
inal Empire-style furniture (only De 
Gaulle’s eight-room suite has been done 
in Louis XVI); provincial and national 
museums were searched for the original 
paintings. To weave the 24 Aubusson 
rugs, carefully kept facsimiles of the 
original patterns were used; Lyon silk- 
makers simply followed swatches saved 
from Napoleon's purchases to repro- 
duce the curtains and upholstery. To 
bring the Trianon up to date, air con- 
ditioning, 350 telephones, 27 bathrooms 
have been added, along with TV out- 
lets in every room. 

The first official guest has yet to be 
announced, and the price of restoration 
is equally confidential. Said Versailles 
Curator Gérald Van der Kemp: “Let's 
just say that it cost a little more than a 
Caravelle [about $3,000,000]. For 
most observers, the price, whatever it 
might be, was worth it. Even to the rare 
critics, a Versailles curator had an an- 
swer: “We've done everything exactly 
the way it was. It’s Napoleon's taste, not 
ours.” It is also, apparently, De Gaulle’s. 


SCULPTURE 
The Ultimate She 


She is positively gargantuan. She is 
82 feet long, 30 feet wide, weighs six 
tons, is built like a zeppelin of chicken 
wire, fabric and glue, and is currently 
lying on her back with knees raised in 
a gallery of Stockholm’s Museum of 
Modern Art. A cross between an amuse- 
ment park and a return to the womb, 
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A RETURN 
TO SPLENDOR 
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The Grand Trianon, built as a retreat by Louis XIV at Ver- 
sailles, is reopening its gates as a palatial guest house for 
state visitors to France. Restoring interior, including mirror 
room (below), took 13 years, cost more than $4,000,000 





Garden room in left wing looking out upon the forest 

was sacked during French Revolution. Furnishings are now 

in Napoleon’s Empire style; paneling dates from Louis XIV. State bedroom, used by kings of France and known as 
the Empress’ Chamber for Marie-Louise, Napoleon's sec 
ond consort, will be used by visiting heads of state 
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4 She is one of the most uproarious, out- : ’ 


= rageous—and incredibly popular—ex- 
>. hibits to make its debut in Sweden’s 
¥ capital in years. 
4 Bright, fresh, satirical and full of | 


surprises, She is the result of a month- 
long collaboration by three of the zani- 
est sculptors anywhere around: Swit- 
zerland’s Jean Tinguely, a maker of 
mad machines; Niki de Saint-Phalle, 


¢ his American-born friend, famed for 
i! her outsized Nana dolls; and Sweden’s 
| Per Olof Ultvedt. The three started out 


ie full of enthusiasm, which never slack- 
ened for a second. Says Tinguely: “It’s 
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STOCKHOLM’S WOMAN 
ae “Oh, what a funny house!” 100% BLLWOL 


a Noah's ark, Gulliver's Travels, the ——— 
tower of Babel. It’s like being in an 
airplane, a* factory, a church. Every- 
thing in it has significance.” 

If so, the Swedes were not disturbed 
one whit. They queued up to enter “the 
portal of life,” clustered about the soft- 
drink bar inside one breast. Children 
toboggan down the inside of the right 
thigh, shrilling, “Oh, what a funny 
house!” Couples snuggle in the love seat 
in the left leg, blissfully unaware that 
the sculptors have hidden microphones 
that are broadcasting their sweet noth- 
ings to the laughing crowd in the breast 
bar. Youngsters scramble up the stairs 
through the tummy, pop out of the 
navel, where there is a conveniently 
u placed table on a terrace. “It's one 
‘ of the nicest things,” says Niki de Saint- 

Phalle. “Spectators can get a good view 
J of the woman and talk with their friends 
below.” 

Red and green lights control traffic 
at the entrance. Just inside, visitors find 
an aquarium full of goldfish. Farther 
along, a 1922 Greta Garbo film flickers 
continually in a twelve-seat cinema. 
Throughout the corpus, the clanking of 
various mechanical fantasies mingles 


with the solemn reverberation of Bach's 





Bring the papoose for free. 
Let Hilton worry about it. 
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Hilton’s Family Plan is simple. Children stay free of charge when they room 
with their parents. You get children’s meals at small-fry prices. Cribs, bibs, 
bottle-warming and baby sitters always available—even medical service. 
And we give your little Indians souvenirs to play with. Put them on your 
reservation. At Hilton hotels, they’re welcome. 


For Reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or 
any Hilton or Statler 
Hilton hotel or inn. 
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organ music. “Women love it. They 
4! seem to understand immediately that it's 
a homage to them,” says Niki. And 
very best of all, even the psychiatrists 
seem to approve. Said one: “It will 
affect the dreams of the Swedes who | 
see it for years to come.” | 
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stay with 
New York City’s 
#1 Host 


Spo ew's 


hotels 


You've made the best choice in 
town. LOEW'S HOTELS offer you 
6,011 splendid hotel rooms, 6 
prime midtown locations, infor- 
mal motor inns, soaring sky- 
scraper hotels, East Side and 
West Side. Loew’s HoTELs are fun, 
too (supper club, discotheque, 
delightful restaurants, swimming 
pools, sauna). And Loew’s HOTELS 
have brought innovation to hotel 
life (extra ‘phone in bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 
SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 


East 51st at Lexington * PL 2-7000 
CHILDREN FREE IN SAME ROOM WITH PARENTS 


LOEW’S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN 


Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 © FREE PARKING 


CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 
Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 © FREE PARKING 


THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 « HoMmE OF SHEPHEARD'S 


THE WARWICK 
Avenue of Americas & 54th Street « Cl 7-2700 


...in Miami Beach, it’s the 
AMERICANA oF BAL HARBOUR 


...in Puerto Rico, it's the 
AMERICANA oF SAN JUAN 


and NOW... 
in Chicago, Loew's newest 
HOTELS AMBASSADOR 
SU 7-7200 © HOME OF THE FAMED PUMP ROOM 


LOEW'S HOTELS * PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Joseph A. Walker, 45, foremost 
US. test pilot; in a mid-air collision of 
his F-104 Starfighter with one of the 
two XB-70 research bombers; near Bar- 
stow, Calif. (see THE Nation). 





Died. Norman Baillie-Stewart, 57, 
British traitor twice over, a onetime 
army lieutenant who served five years 
at hard labor for passing secret infor- 
mation to the Germans in 1932. later 
went to Berlin to offer his services to 
the Nazis and spent World War II as a 
minor broadcasting clerk (nothing more 
because the Germans thought he was a 
spy); of a heart attack; in Dublin. 


Died. Natacha Rambova, 69, Rudolph 
Valentino's second wife (1922-26), the 
strong-willed stepdaughter of Perfumer 
Richard Hudnut, who completely dom- 
inated the Latin Lover throughout their 
marriage—planning his career, dictating 
their way of life—until she decided to 
pursue an acting career of her own, 
whereupon she divorced the heartbroken 
Rudy just before his death at 31; of 
arteriosclerosis; in Pasadena, Calif. 


Died. Blanche Wolf Knopf, 71. pres- 
ident of Alfred A. Knopf publishing 
house and wife of Board Chairman Al- 
fred A. Knopf, who worked tirelessly 
for 51 years to bring the firm to its cur- 
rent prestigious place, personally garner- 
ing such luminaries as Freud, Sartre and 
Camus, as well as mystery writers Ray- 
mond Chandler and Dashiell Hammett; 
after a long illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Frederic A. Gimbel, 73, re- 
tired head of Manhattan’s Gimbels de- 
partment store, who helped his brother 
Bernard expand the family dry-goods 
business into an empire with annual 
sales of $560 million and 53 stores 
cross country, personally quadrupling 
sales in his own shop; of heart disease; 
in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Died. Jean Arp, 78, a leader in ab- 
stract art, best known for his egg-smooth 
sculptures: of a heart attack; in Basel, 
Switzerland. Born in’ French-German 
Alsace, Arp was nourished in both coun- 
tries—in Munich in 1912 he studied 
under Kandinsky; in Paris he worked 
with his friends Picasso and Modigliani. 
More for fun than anything else, he was 
a founding father of Dada, the 1916-22 
Bronx cheer that razzed tradition and 
called it art; yet his own, very personal 
statements were serenely curved mar- 
bles and bronzes. 


Died. Wellington Rankin, 81, Mon- 
tana lawyer-rancher and younger broth- 
er of Jeanctte Rankin, first U.S. Con- 
gresswoman (1917-19), who amassed 
one of the nation’s biggest landholdings 
(900,000 acres of ranchland); follow- 
ing abdominal surgery; at the Mayo 
Clinic, in Rochester, Minn. 
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immediate, confirmed 
reservations with 


New York City’s 
#1 Host 


Spo ew's 


hotels 


See Your Travel Agent or call... 


BRON cencicsicscstncnasana 


ALBANY, N.Y. .......... 
ATLANTA .. . 
BALTIMORE ............. 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI . 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS . 
DALLAS 

DAYTON . 
DENVER .... 
DETROIT . 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
FT. WORTH 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON , 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS . 
MIAMI BEACH 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE . 
NEW HAVEN 
NEW ORLEANS 
NORFOLK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
SACRAMENTO 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PETERSBURG 
SAN ANTONIO 
SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SYRACUSE . 
TAMPA 

TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILMINGTON, DEL 


WORCESTER, MASS. ........ 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
TORONTO . 
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ASK OPERATOR FOR NUMBER, TOLL-FREE CALL, 
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a. 


Mention“Westab” 





and expect a lull 
in the conversation. 


You mentioned 'Westab'’2 

Now mention that ''Westab" products include 
The Spiral’ notebook...Montag stationery... 
HyTone, Blue Horse, FavoRite; 

Campus school supplies ...and many other 
famous names. 

Also add that "Westab” is the world's leading 
manufacturer of stationery supplies for education 
and social correspondence. 

Still a lulle 

So tell a funny story. 


We Sta in: 


Dayton, Ohio 
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THE YEARS OF 191 re) 
ACCELERATION 


If you weren’t rich, you rowed. 
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Now 3,000,000 families own motorboats. 


t THE TIME Sinclair opened its first service station, 
A your granddad thought we Americans were in- 
credibly rich. 

A few years later, your father owned more things, 
and more new Kinds of things than granddad ever 
imagined. Yet today we have fiber glass boats, sports 
cars, color TV and all...even two-way radio for any- 
one who wants it. 

Such possessions are exciting, but they're only de- 
tails in America’s years of acceleration to a better life 
and the principles behind it. It’s the impetus that’s 
vital, and everyone has some responsibility for keep- 
ing it going, Sinclair included 


Our responsibility is to do the best possible job of 
fueling and lubricating boats and cars, jet airliners, 
trains and ships, trucks, buses and tractors, all kinds 
of machinery, and even space vehicles. And we also 
create all kinds of chemicals and exotic materials from 
what once was petroleum waste. 

lhrough 50 years, America has been good to Sinclair. 
We are now over a billion-dollar corporation, But in- 
stead of taking anniversary bows, we're working on 
the next 50 years, to pay America back. 


Our laboratories are popping with new Sinclair 


things for her future. Yours, too, aw] 


DRIVE WITH CARE AND BUY SINCLAIR 





Havent discovere 


Vat Gold yet? 


Most untortunate... 





... you're missing a whole new idea in scotch taste. 


Here is one scotch that never skimps 
on smoothness. Vat Gold is the first 
scotch made to not only taste light... 
but to be smooth and mellow as well. 


We can't tell you much more about the 
taste (that's up to you). We can tell 


you it's very different, very special. And 
we can tell you we spent more than 


100 years developing Vat 69 Gold. 


Was the time well spent? You tell us. 
Buy a bottle. Take it home. Discover 
Gold tonight. 


VANE GD) Gril 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. VAT 69 GOLD, 8.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTR. U.S.A.; MUNSON G. SHAW CO., N.Y 
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CINEMA 





Man Hunt 


The Naked Prey spills more beauty, 
blood and savagery upon the screen 
than any African adventure drama since 
Trader Horn, Squeamish viewers will 
head for home in the first 20 minutes 
or so, when Producer-Director-Star 
Cornel Wilde swiftly dooms three last- 
century white hunters and a file of 
blacks, attacked and captured by a 
horde of warriors from a tribe they 
have insulted. One victim is basted with 
clay and turned over a spit, another is 
staked out as the victim of a cobra. 

The only survivor is Wilde. In a prim- 
itive sporting gesture, the natives free 
the courageous white man_ without 
clothes, weapons or water—and with 
ten stalwart young spearsmen poised to 
track him down. Hunted now, the hunt- 
er begins to run, and Prey gathers fierce 
momentum as a classic, single-minded 
epic of survival with no time out for 
fainthearted blondes or false heroics. 

Through snake-spitting jungles, across 
parched plains and into badlands with- 
ering under spidery trees, the desperate 
man plays hide-and-seek with his pur- 
suers, Starving, he eats raw snails, 
shrubs, serpents. Trapped, he sets fires 
in his wake, or fights. Finally, days later, 
as he crawls to the safety of a mission 
fort, the white man waves toward the 
underbrush. The warriors’ resolute lead- 
er (South African Actor Ken Gampu) 
salutes in return, and both men quit the 
field with honor. 

Against the surreal landscapes of 
Mozambique, Bechuanaland and Trans- 
vaal, Director Wilde unfolds this sim- 
ple tale with elemental force, and acts 
it accordingly. His natives are not the 
usual faceless blacks but human beings 
whose capacity for violence the hero 
quickly matches, In the script, sparely 
written by Clint Johnston and Don Pe- 





WILDE IN “NAKED PREY” 
At bay without blondes. 
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ters, a few scraps of English dialogue 
and African dialect count for less than 
the surprise of a snapping twig or the 
insistent throb of drums, injected into 
the bloodstream of the film like so many 
shots of adrenaline. Without insulting 
modern Africa, Naked Prey writes the 
wild poetry of its past in raw colors. 





DAY IN “BOAT” 
On the phone to the dog. 


Space Chase 


The Glass Bottom Boat uses space- 
age wizardry and spy fiction to fizz up 
the formula for a Doris Day sex com- 
edy. As usual, the man cast opposite 
her has to perform somewhat like the 
catcher in a flashy female trapeze act, 
and Rod Taylor doughtily goes through 
the motions of Doris-appreciation with- 
out losing his grip. As a combination 
scientific whiz kid and lover-boy, Rod 
invents an anti-gravity device, heads a 
U.S. space center for NASA, goes home 
after launch to a more or less circular 
pad with a guest wing as roomy as a 
Holiday Inn. One unit is decorated in 
passionate red, and the whole house 
is the sort of marshmallow dream that 
Hollywood merchants manufacture year 
after year to spoon glamour into the 
dull, grey life of your average mort- 
gage-holder, 

Doris, having graduated from unim- 
peachable virginity to semi-approach- 
able young widowhood with every girl- 
ish giggle intact, embodies outdoorsy 
allure as a scatterbrain who dotes on 
talking birds and tropical fish. While 
conducting tours at the space center, 
she telephones her dog Vladimir several 
times daily, just the sort of thing to 
alarm the security peqple. Doris ul- 
timately proves that she is not an enemy 
agent. She runs amuck in a remote- 
controlled speedboat, does battle with a 
ferocious ‘robot vacuum cleaner and 
sprawls aloft in an antigravity chamber. 

To balance ups with downs, Doris 
plays mermaid for her salty dad, Ar- 





thur Godfrey, who makes his painless 
and pointless film debut as the skipper 
of a glass bottom boat for sea-sighters. 
At one point Godfrey takes up his 
ukulele to strum a Doris Day hit tune 
of yore. The old pro may believe that 
reminiscing is as good a way as any to 
buoy up spirits aboard a doomed ship. 


Road Runners 

The Sucker is a car-crazy, crime- 
happy French farce that never stops 
long enough to be ticketed for its fre- 
quent wrong turns. In the title role, 
France’s mononymic comedian Bourvil 
has too much worldly charm and intel- 
ligence to make a convincing jerk, yet 
he is hilarious all the same as he takes 
a sexy Roman manicurist to dinner and 
absently dips his fingers in a water glass 
when she asks to hold his hand. 

Lacking a tiger in its tank, Sucker 
manages pretty well with a sly fox 
named Louis de Funés, full of snarly 
good humor as the high-class crook in 
charge of plots. After his Bentley has 
bested Bourvil’s midget Citroén in a 
two-car tie-up, De Funés decides that 
he has found the dupe to drive a certain 
white Cadillac convertible from Naples 
to Bordeaux. More than hot, the Cad 
is a crime wave on wheels; its bumpers 
are full of gold, its fenders are full of 
heroin, its battery contains a fortune 
in precious stones, and the fabulous 
You-Koun-Koun diamond is hidden 
among the optional accessories. 

Under Director Gerard Oury, Bour- 
vil’s trip follows the standard itinerary 
of scenic vistas and sight gags, with 
wayside dalliance supplied by the Ital- 
ian manicurist and a blossomy German 
blonde, De Funés stays right behind him 
all the way in a green Jaguar, which is 
tailed, in turn, by a furtive Austin- 
Healey carrying members of a rival 
gang. Always mirthful if not memora- 
ble, and photographed in crisp show- 
room color, The Sucker is funniest on 
side excursions, particularly a sopping 
wet and agreeably ribald robbers-and- 
robbers chase among the stony nudes 
of the Tivoli fountains near Rome. 





DE FUNES IN “SUCKER” 
With a fox for the tiger. 
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More than 45,000 American business firms have some form 
of insurance with Employers Insurance of Wausau. These 


companies range from gigantic, nationwide corporations 
to small shops. They are located in all fifty states and in 











Litton Industries’ many divisions across the country 
make a wide range of electror 





s and controls, 


business machines and nuclear-powered submarine 





Lockheed 


ia at Marietta makes sleek executive 
aircraft as ; huge military air transports, soon to 
tic new C-5A 





Puerto Rico, and include every 





classification of industry. 
Diversified as these companies are, their managements 
have at least one characteristic in common: a knowledge- 
able approach to business insurance. They know its values 
and are not misled by false economies. These people buy 
insurance for protection—not for politics. 

That’s why they like the ‘Wausau Way” of working, 
dedicated to the prevention of 





oss. Rather than just 
matching dollars to hazards, every effort is made to help 


policyholders control their insurance costs. 
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umber, hardboard, flaket 


and 459000 more 


companies prefer to 
insurethe Wausau Way 


The result is a consistent record of reduced premiums and 
, substantial dividends. 

Isn’t this the way you'd like to have your company and 
your people insured? 

Employers Mutuals is one of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced writers of workmen's compensation, and provides 
all forms of business insurance, including group health 
plans, casualty, liability, fire and auto coverages. We have 
185 offices across the country. Call us. Or, write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Employers 

Insurance 
ot 
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185 Offices Coast to Coast/"Good people to do business with.” 
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Guidebook for Lost Pilgrims 


THE LAST GENTLEMAN by Walker Per- 
cy. 409 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$5.95 


The Moviegoer, it seems, has a bril- 
liant kid brother. Walker Percy's first 
novel, which won the National Book 
Award in 1962, tells the story of a 
likable young New Orleans stockbroker 
who escapes the meaninglessness of 
modern life by going to the movies. The 
Last Gentleman, his second novel, tells 
the story of a likable young Mississip- 
pian who escapes the meaninglessness 
of modern life by falling into fits of 
amnesia and daydreams. Like the ear- 
lier book, Gentleman recounts an anti- 
hero's battle against involvement. But it 
is sturdier in substance, more supple in 
style than The Moviegoer, and it shim- 
mers even more brightly with the chaste 
and civilized ornaments of irony, un- 
derstatement and compassion. 

Woes & Wiles. Williston Bibb Barrett 
is an oversubtle Southerner who has 
lost the gift for action and adopted in- 
stead the stance of watcher, listener 
and wanderer. During his junior year 
at Princeton, he is overwhelmed by the 
mindless undergraduate decorum of the 
place and flees to New York, a room at 
the Y, and five years of psychoanalysis. 
Nights, he works three levels below 
ground as a humidification engineer for 
Macy’s. Days, he plays up in Central 
Park at putting reality into perspective. 
He sets up a telescope and peeps at the 
passing show from behind a screen of 
greenery. What he sees on a distant 
park bench eventually lures him out 
back to where the action is. “It was 
not so much her good looks, her 
smooth-brushed brow and firm round 





WALKER PERCY 
The comedy, if not divine, is serene. 


"104 


brae surfaced in the soft flesh, as a 
certain bemused and dry-eyed expres- 
sion in which he seemed to recognize 
—himself! She was his better half.” 

He tracks her down—or rather up— 
to a hospital in Washington Heights, dis- 
covers she belongs to a cheerful, go- 
getting family of fellow Southerners, 
Signs On as companion to her |6-year- 
old brother Jamie, who is ill with leu- 
kemia, and swings off with the family 
on a southbound safari that is taking 
the patient home to die. 

The book's slight’ remaining plot 
teases the reader into wondering not 
“What will happen next?” but “What is 
really happening now?” What is hap- 
pening is that Percy is using his plot as 
a witty excuse for exploring the wilder 
woes and wiles of Southern Negro serv- 
ants, Northern liberal busybodies, pro- 
fessional religionists, disenchanted hu- 
manists (“Being geniuses of the orgasm 
is far more demanding than Calvin- 
ism”), and, most entertainingly of all, 
the subtle differences in outlook be- 
tween the North and South. 

Returning South, Williston Barrett is 
“disconcerted” by the “happiness and 
serenity” that he finds. “He had felt 
good in the North because everyone 
else felt so bad.” Northerners “were 
solitary and shut-off to themselves . 
Their cities, rich and busy as they were, 
nevertheless looked bombed out.” By 
contrast, the happiness of the South 
was “almost invincible. The women 
were beautiful and charming. The men 
were healthy and successful and funny. 
They had everything the North had and 
more. They had a history, they had a 
place redolent with memories, they had 
good conversation, they believed in God 
and defended the Constitution, and they 
were getting rich in the bargain. Their 
happiness was aggressive and irresisti- 
ble. He was determined to be as happy 
as anyone. If folks down here are hap- 
py and at home, he told himself, then I 
shall be happy and at home too.” 

Poised & Patient. On the evidence of 
this meditative. almost allegorical 
book, nothing need be counted as lost 
—not innocence, nor goodness, nor joy 
—because it has not really been pos- 
sessed. The comedy, if not divine, is 
Serene, mellow, poised and patient. Like 
The Moviegoer, this novel will probably 
be widely praised as a cautionary tale 
against escapism and fantasies. The real 
point is rather different. Underlying the 
deceptively mild tone of the book is a 
restless rustling of faith, under the iron- 
ic humor and serenity a groping to- 
ward God. Williston Barrett's aim “to 
marry him a wife and live him a life” is 
essentially symbolic of his willingness to 
act, to give shape and substance to 
time, to forsake his childish dream of 
infinite possibilities. Walker Percy sug- 
gests that the infinite is possible, and 
that it goes by the name of God. 
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FIGHTING FISH 
Suddenly the cudgel became a warhead. 


The Phylogeny of Violence 


ON AGGRESSION by Konrad Lorenz. 
306 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 
$5.75 


The mark of Cain is on the century, 
More than 100 million people in the 
last six decades have been killed in 
military action alone, and the hairy 
thumb of violence has not lost its itch. 
Can man learn, before it is too late, to 
control the Cain in his constitution? 
Only if he understands the brute, says 
Austria’s celebrated Naturalist. Konrad 
Lorenz (King Solomon's Ringe, Man 
Meets Dog). But the brute, he hastens 
to add, cannot finally be understood in 
psychiatric terms because man is too 
small a measure for such things, Ag- 
gression is as old as the amoeba, and 
in the violent process of evolution many 
species have resolved the problem of 
violence in a way that man might prof- 
itably emulate—or hopefully avoid. In 
this spirited essay Naturalist Lorenz de- 
scribes the experience of these species 
in a natural history of aggression pre- 
sented as a series of scientifically ver- 
ified but shrewdly Aesopian fables for 
our time, 

Psychotic Rats. Aggression, Lorenz 
instantly announces, is not a bad thing 
in itself. As one of the four fundamen- 
tal instincts (hunger, sex, fight, flight), 
it is indispensable to most animal spe- 
cies. By means of aggression a species 
defends its members, attacks its prey, 
winnows its weak in mating fights and 
achieves safety through wide distribu- 
tion—the territory of some species ex- 
pands because each male maintains a 
domain that no other male is permit- 
ted to invade. Aggression, on the other 
hand, is a force more carefully con- 
trolled in most animals than it is in man. 
Members of two different animal spe- 
cies frequently fight to a fatal finish; 
members of the same species seldom 
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General Electric offers you a complete selection of automatic knives, 

in a full price range. Quality knives. With features like hollow-ground 
corp mopts _ ix stainless steel blades and tungsten carbide edges which stay sharp. 
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go so far. At the last minute, the ani- 
mal getting the worst of it makes a 
gesture of submission and the victor, 
no matter how furious his rage, is com- 
pelled by the gesture to spare the vic- 
tim’s life. 

Unhappily, the prohibitions are not 
foolproof—vixens disturbed by a low- 
flying plane can go berserk and mur- 
der their cubs. And sometimes the pro- 
hibitions are limited to members of the 
immediate tribe—rats never bite rats 
that belong to their own colony, but 
two colonies of rats have been known 
to meet in a pitched battle that leaves 
hundreds of dead on the ground. These 
bloodbaths, Lorenz suggests, are epi- 
demics of mass psychosis; they serve no 
rat-preserving purpose that he or any 
other naturalist can see, In general, he 
concludes ominously, a species is less 
often annihilated by its natural enemies 
than by its own mistakes. 

Warrior Virtues. Man, in Lorenz’ 
opinion, is one of the species most 
likely to fail for this reason. Man’s 
specific problem, as he sees it, is that 
in the state of nature he was not a 
very aggressive animal. On the con- 
trary, it was so hard for one primi- 
tive man to kill another that nature 
never bothered to develop an_ instine- 
tual safeguard against homicide. Then 
all at once, with the aid of his pow- 
erful brain, man discovered weapons; 
and with the aid of weapons a crea- 
ture created for flight was abruptly 
transformed into a creature equipped to 
attack. Unprohibited by instinct, man 
more and more effectively attacked 
members of his own species. At the 
start of the early Stone Age (500,000 
B.C.), war and the hunt became his 
exclusive occupations, and for about 
40,000 years thereafter the warrior 
virtues of aggression and cunning were 
intensively bred into his bones. 

These virtues, in fact, served man 
well until the 20th century, until the 
arrow was transformed into a_ missile 
and the cudgel into an atomic warhead. 
All at once man had more aggression 
than he dared to use and less control 
than he needed. 

Aggression into Love. Is there a way 
out of this dilemma? Lorenz finds it in 
an animal capacity called “redirected 
activity.” In the case of the greylag 
goose, redirection works like this: the 
same movements the goose makes when 
it attacks an enemy it makes with only 
slight variation when it professes love 
for its lifelong mate, The movements 
are the same, the fecling is totally al- 
tered. What has intervened, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, is an instinctual process 
analogous to the one Freud calls sub- 
limation, Animal rage has been subli- 
mated into social feeling, aggression has 
been transformed into love. 

From this and many similar in- 
stances, Lorenz draws a further con- 
clusion—one that is commonly sensed 
if not frequently articulated: love, 
which is exhibited only by species that 
also strongly exhibit aggression, is in 
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fact intrinsically and always a redirec- 
tion or transformation of aggressive 
energy. Lorenz concludes that the same 
must be true of human love, and finds 
in this a viable hope that missiles may 
some day be beaten into Mixmasters 
and the species survive. 


Death as a Virtue 


THE CRUSADES by Zoé Oldenbourg. 
650 pages. Pantheon. $6.95. 


The Crusaders who stormed Jerusa- 
lem on July 15, 1099, slaughtered the 
Turkish garrison and then ran amuck, 
firing mosques and synagogues, batter- 
ing down doors, killing, killing, killing. 
Even as the slaughter of 40,000 people 
was still going on, the leaders of the 
Crusade, the barons of France, Ger- 
many and Sicily, humbly went “bare- 
foot, with sighs and tears, through the 
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KING RICHARD SLAYING CAPTIVES AT ACRE 
Idealism and gangsterism in harness. 


holy places where Jesus Christ had lived 
in the flesh.” devoutly kissing the 
“places where his feet had trod.” In 
the end, wrote Chronicler William of 
Tyre, “the city offered a spectacle of 
such a slaughter that the victors them- 
selves could not help but be struck with 
horror and disgust.” 

The Crusades, as Russian-born His- 
torian Zoé Oldenbourg (The World is 
Not Enough, The Massacre of Montsé- 
gur) says in this authentically detailed 
book of horrors, brought out both the 
noblest and the most despicable in feu- 
dal society. 

The First Crusade was launched by 
Pope Urban II, a French aristocrat 
who had donned a monk's cassock. Ur- 
ban’s purposes were to help Byzantium 
resist the Turkish onslaught, heal the 
schism between the Churches of Rome 
and Constantinople, and harness the 
anarchic violence of the feudal soldiery 
in the service of a righteous cause—the 


reconquest of the Holy Sepulcher from 
the Moslem infidel. 

Miracle of Faith. Great lords like 
Godfrey of Bouillon mortgaged their 
estates to raise armies and took up the 
Cross to serve God's cause with their 
swords. Bohemond of Taranto, the im- 
poverished son of the Norman conqueror 
of Sicily, sought to carve a kingdom 
of his own in the East. And they were 
joined by religious fanatics, adventurers 
and brigands who sought only pillage, 
murder and rape. In the Crusades, ideal- 
ism and gangsterism were in harness. 

The Crusaders, variously estimated 
at 70,000 to 600,000 strong, poured 
into Asia Minor, took the quarreling 
Turkish sultans by surprise, defeated 
them, and then captured Antioch, the 
city of 400 towers, by assault. Besieged 
in Antioch by a superior army of the 
atabeg of Mosul, the Crusaders were 
saved by a miracle of their own faith, 
Fired by the conviction that an old, 
rusty piece of iron unearthed beneath 
an Antioch church was the lance with 
which the Roman soldier had pierced 
the side of the crucified Christ, the 
Crusaders, half-starved and crazed with 
religious fanaticism, swept out of the 
city and routed the Turks. Afterward, 
Bohemond of Taranto ordered the sev- 
ered heads of captured Turks roasted 
on spits, “encouraging the rumor that 
the Frankish barons fed on human 
flesh,” and so spread terror among the 
demoralized infidels. Within a year, the 
Crusaders had carved out for them- 
selves feudal principalities in Syria and 
Palestine. 

Saladin in Paradise. The Second Cru- 
sade, launched in 1101, was slaughtered 
in Anatolia without ever reaching Pales- 
tine, and the survivors were sold into 
slavery in the markets of Damascus and 
Baghdad. Cut off from the West, the 
Christian principalities in the Middle 
East were gradually strangled by the 
Moslems. Under the leadership of Sala- 
din (1174-93), a cunning Kurd who 
had made himself the master of Egypt 
and Syria, a Moslem holy war was 
launched against the Christians, and in 
1187 Jerusalem was retaken. Saladin 
was one of those extraordinary military 
geniuses who knew how to temper cruel- 
ty with a noble magnanimity of the 
heart. He slaughtered without mercy all 
warrior monks of the Templar and Hos- 
pitaler orders captured at the decisive 
battle of Hattin in 1187, but bought 
back the infant of a captured French 
woman and returned it to its mother. 
His reputation for justice and wisdom 
was such that Dante a century later 
placed him in “the paradise of the non- 
Christian Just.” 

The Third Crusade of Richard the 
Lionhearted and France's treacherous 
King Philip Augustus failed to retake 
Jerusalem. The Fourth Crusade, like the 
Second, never even reached the Holy 
Land, It was used by the crafty Ve- 
netians to conquer Christian Constan- 
tinople in 1204, irreparably weakening 
the Byzantine Empire and thus opening 
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Moving up? Go North American...it costs no more. 


To you, moving up means a promotion, a new opportunity to bring you and your family new horizons of 
happiness and success. A new home. New friends. New places to go and see. Nicer things. Make one 
of them North American. . . it costs no more. ™@ We pride ourselves on being specialists in tak 





ing care of people who are moving up... successful people like yourself. We give those 
near and dear essions of yours the gentle care that they deserve. We know that the 
value of some items can only be measured in memories .. . but then, that makes them price- 


less, doesn’t it? @ Start moving up by calling your North American agent. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Hh Then, when the North American van arrives at your new home, the neighbors 
pill know you've arrived. NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 
@ Ask about our new budget plan moving The GENTLEmen Of The Moving Industry 
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Mead corrugated containers are a kind of tranquilizer. 


Shippers learn to relax. They've found out nobody knows M EA 'D) 


more about supporting fragile products in the manner they 


should be accustomed to than our engineers. Not all good | eanfainers 


ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


You seldom see these on a Mead container. 
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NET COST? Northwestern 
Mutual's 1966 increased dividend 
scale has reduced the net cost of 
the 12th such 









its life insurance 
decrease in 14 years. 

Here is how a typical NML 
policyowner benefits. A 35-year- 
old man who bought a $10,000 
whole life policy in 1952 will re- 
ceive $134.70 in dividends in 1966, 
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There is a difference... 
and the difference grows! 


instead of the $81.10 based on the 
1952 scale. 

Year after year, better-than- 
average return On investments, an 
exceptionally low mortality expe- 
rience, and low operating expense 
make NML a national leader in 
low net cost life insurance. 

For maximum high quality life 
insurance at the /owest net cost, 
call your nearest NML agent. He 
will tell you the full NML story. 


NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 
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the gates for the subsequent Turkish 
conquest of the Balkans. 

The Crusades, concludes Zoé Olden- 
bourg, were a prodigious, irrational un- 
dertaking of medieval man, for whom 
courage was the ultimate virtue, death 
in battle the ultimate reward. To dash 
out the brains of one’s enemies, to rip 
their bowels, lop off their hands, smash 
their teeth, “cleave them from chin to 
chine,” and then to fall oneself in an 
orgy of blood and violence—this was 
the holy ideal of the Crusader knights. 
They succeeded pretty well too. All 
told, the Crusades led to the death or 
enslavement of more than a million 
Christians and Moslems. 





JAMES CLAVELL 
The accent wavers under stress. 


Bigger Than Life 


TAI-PAN by James. Clavell 590 


pages. Atheneum. $6.95 


The Opium War in 1841. Hong Kong. 
The plague. War junks. Tongs. China 
clippers sailing on the tide (and on 
nearly every page). May-may, a Chi- 
nese concubine who gargles baby urine. 
Gorth Brock, a bastardo degenerado. 
Wolfgang Mauss, Shevaun. The priapic 
painter Aristotle Quance. Red-haired, 
green-eyed, shark-proof Dirk Struan, 
Tai-Pan (Supreme Leader) of The No- 
ble House, trader in poppies, mayhem 
and tea. 

By Odin’s foreskin!, as the author 
says. What isn’t in this belly-gutting, 
god-rotting typhoon of a book? In his 
bestselling first novel King Rat, James 
Clavell may have been only clearing his 
throat for this one, which seems every 
bit as long as it is. Its narrative pace is 
numbing, its style is deafening, its lan- 
guage penny dreadful. All the charac- 
ters whirl like dervishes, especially Dirk 
Struan, a kind of Scottish superman 
who can borrow $5,000,000 in. silver 
ingots from an Oriental tycoon, in- 
vent binoculars, and corner the world 
supply of cinchona bark, all without 
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Our 40-watt _ 
fluorescents give you 
almost two free days 
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of light a month. 





Figure it out. Some “40-watt" fluorescents require as showing colors and textures almost as naturally as the 

much as 43 w of power to give the same light ours sun does. 

do with only 40 watts. Which means that each of ours Our Caddy-Pack containers cut maintenance labor in 

gives nearly two free days of light a month. group relamping. Sixty new 12,000-hour Lifeline fluores- 
And all our other fluorescents work hard to save you cents, plus a place for burn-outs, can be pushed around 

money. Our High Output fluorescents last longer. This on wheels. Lamps can be changed in no time. 

means low-cost light Think Sylvania's obsessed with cutting your costs? 
Our Very High Output fluorescents have the highest Good thinking. 

maintained light output in the industry and a new, low Lighting Division, Dept. 58, Sylvania Electric Products 

price Inc., 60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 01971. 
Our Sign White fluorescents attract attention by piv- With 6000 different kinds of lamps, Sylvania lights 

ing a whiter white. Signs look sharper and colors cleare1 the way. 


without increasing watlage, 


And our “Natural” White fluorescents boost sales by 
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A Unique Opportunity 
To Learn How 


You Can Receive The Finest Books 


From All Over The World 


Each year, in the publishing capitals of the world, there appear 


a total of perhaps five or six outstanding books — ambitious in scope, brilliantly written, 
and beautifully illustrated. Such works, necessarily, sell for $20 to $30 in their Euro- 


pean editions. The same rare books, when published in the United 
States in modest quantities, can only be offered at extraordi- 
narily high prices and distributed through a few fine bookshops. 
For many booklovers, this imposes a personal hardship. 


Motion pictures and television programs 
are breaking national boundaries and reaching wide 
international audiences. Why not books ? 


To answer this question, TIME-LIFE Books has introduced a 


unique publishing concept—the INTERNATIONAL BOOK SOCIETY —that brings 
discerning readers who value fine editions the benefits of concentrated buying power 
(a means of making luxury volumes available at lower prices) and free selection (a 


policy which preserves personal taste in the home library). Utiliz- 
ing its worldwide network of editors and correspondents, TIME- 
LIFE Books seeks out and reserves several outstanding books 
of foreign publishers each year. The best possible English trans- 
lation is secured and a special edition is printed abroad and im- 
ported for distribution. Each work is guaranteed to meet an un- 
usually high standard of both editorial and physical excellence. 
It is always a book that challenges the reader's thinking as much 
as it delights the eye. 


Unlike most conventional book clubs, the 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK SOCIETY places members under no obligation to purchase 
a specific number of books. Each selection is announced by a bi-monthly bulletin 
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which gives a complete description and price of the offering. 
Members are entitled to a free ten-day examination of any selec- 
tion chosen. 

If you would like to learn more about the INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK SOCIETY, fill out the coupon provided to find out how 
you may join in an unusual plan which will guarantee you the 
privilege of examining the most distinguished books published 
outside the United States at a savings of about one-third off the 
original price of foreign editions. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Please send me, free of charge, more information about the INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOOK SOCIETY and its selections. | understand that no sales- 
man will call and that this expression of interest places me under no 
obligation. 
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Address 
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breathing very hard. Well, almost. His 
Scots accent wavers a bit under stress: 
“Damned if he'll get away with it, Will! 
He'll no get awa’ with it!” 

It’s all nonsense, of course. But there 


| are worse literary crimes than that, Cla- 


vell’s book can claim kinship to those 
wonderful lithographs of the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn that once decorated 
every barroom. It isn’t art and it isn’t 
truth. But its very energy and scope 
command the eye. 


| Historical Footnote 


THE MISSION by Hans 
pages. Coward-McCann. $6. 


Habe. 319 


In 1938, Adolf Hitler rejected an in- 
vitation to attend a meeting of the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for Refu- 
gees, formed by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to consider the problem of Nazi Ger- 
many’s persecuted Jews. Nevertheless, 
Hitler was represented, if unofficially, 
at the conference in Evian-les-Bains, a 
French spa near the Swiss border. His 
emissary was Dr. Heinrich von Neu- 
mann, a Viennese Jew, who arrived on 
a strange and cold-blooded mission: to 
offer for sale, at $250 a head, 40,000 
Austrian Jews. 

So much is fact. Author Habe was in 
Evian-les-Bains that July covering the 
conference for Prager Tagblatt, a Ger- 
man-language newspaper published in 
Prague. He knew Professor Neumann, 
Hitler's conscripted auctioneer, and as 
the meeting progressed to its apathetic 
conclusion—the offer refused, nothing 
whatsoeve 
took copious notes on the proceedings 
and his long private sessions with the 
doctor, On that foundation, Habe, now 
55, has built what he calls a documen- 
tary novel: the story of humanity’s fail- 
ure at Evian-les-Bains. 

The reader may be hard put to feel 
much indignation. In the catalogue 
of Hitler's crimes, Evian-les-Bains 
amounted to litthe more than a mis- 
demeanor, Hitler went on to destroy 
German Jewry, and Habe sensibly does 
not suggest that the successful sale and 
salvation of 40,000 Jews in 1938 would 
have prevented that wholesale slaugh- 
ter. As Habe admits, Hitler probably 
never intended to find a market at 
Evian-les-Bains; his purpose may have 
been to show, by the free world’s re- 
fusal to enter into such a negotiation, 
that anti-Semitism is merely a matter 
of degree. 

Evian-les-Bains was an_ episode, 
scarcely enough to sustain a_ novel. 
Habe'’s book is upholstered with plot 
digressions, epigrams (“the everlasting 
exchange of deceptions which we call 
social life’), philosophizing and me- 
thodical character analyses beneath 





| which the characters themselves threat- 


en to disappear. The figure of Habe’s 
protagonist, Heinrich von Benda, is so 
overburdened with the mantle of trag- 
edy that his death, of a heart attack in 


| the train bearing him back to occupied 
| Vienna, comes as a kind of comic relief. 
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No wonder the English have kept cool for 197 years! 


(mix an iced drink with Gordon's to see how they do it) 





In many a family this ham harks back 

md rumbling drums, for generations. A holiday tradition. 

ri llage square, For this was America’s first ham in a 

lid a from the rockets” } Ham can—the famous Hormel Ham, shaped, 
boned and trimmed, then baked in its 
own Savory juices to rich full flavor. 
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